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ABSTRACT 


in the present dissertation, Sterne"s use of sexual 
allusion 1S seen as a reflection of the author's concern 
with the problems of self-knowledge. 

Cheptenwidiscusses Pie yoemnone wou Mei evYorick with 
reference to Sterne's concept of self-knowledge. Sterne 
PULLS particular emphasis, on the vindividuel s responsibility 
to analyze himself and to Know the inner motives for his 
actions. Sterness. faith in man's potential for knowing his 
self has much in common with John Locke's identification of 
the self with consciousness. Sterne also makes use of the 
tLaAg clonal notiom of gihe ruling passion. to, explain twhat he 
considered to be the main obstacle to self-knowledge and the 
main cause of self-—delusion. 

iby Tevsteamnonendy and) Al senuimentak Journey, this 
basic concern with self-knowledge is expressed through an 
MiLeavlLesprand OL hiunon. “che nuling passioneno Longer ‘exists 
but =is = replaceq by the hobbyhorse; hemiletic exposition 1s, 
Por Une Moss pant, abandoned, and the avtnor assumes, the 
role of verbal jester. And one of the most important aspects 
of his wit as jester is his use of sexual allusion. The 
Picange ol, NObDynhOGses) represents am Cbstacle fo 
self-knowledge in so far as it is an activity which gives 
EOcminnchwlmpOLbance =O private, Sseli=induced pleasure. For 
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this reason, the hobbyhorsical consciousness is associated 
with imagery of onanism and impotence (Chapter II). The 
Sternean narrators fulfill the author's role as jester. 
Both Tristram (Chapter III) and Yorick of A Sentimental 
Journey (Chapter IV) are self-conscious narrators who are 
au times, hobbyhornsical but who are also fully aware of their 
hobbyhorsical tendencies and of the complexities of human 
life. For this reason, they both play with verbal 
ambiguities, especially ambiguities of a sexual nature. 
These sexual ambiguities are a constant reminder to the 
Peacer ena WOkLdse Cam be tNcerpre tedmineaeVeGIeuy CL Ways, 
depending on one's consciousness. At the same time, the 
sexual allusionsvalsompoint to the theme of human 

Ealir Depry mesua result be Ole Soternne so feliance One UResYOrL CK 
Picgures( Timi stlam.— VOGLCK “Lie, parson Yor: ck the narra cor) 
in his fiction (Chapter V). Through the sexual wit of 
Yorick the skull/jester figure, we are reminded that man 
Gan) be hobbyhorsical and that he 1s imperfect in his 
COnmunNcatLons WithPOouniers because, On iis humanity, because 
he is a mortal/sexual creature. But the skull/jester also 
Serves to remind us *that, if man is Limited ain a rallipie 
state, he should not deny his mortal/sexual nature but 
should accept it as the essence of his human consciousness. 
Lo dOnso,, from Sterne! s point of View, is to move an the 


direction of self-knowledge. 
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CHAPTER L 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND THE LOCKEAN "SELF" IN 


LHE SERMONS OF MR. YORICK 


inyspeaking or ipistremesnanay alent. Fluchére has 
POinted Out that Tristram ’s, purpose ws lo Gapulure man's 
substance and meaning so as to define himself better. | This 
SRS SSMens Ais eM wig IplelSesl, TelniS iGneshgimeseig (one CySens Shs) 
NOUR CONnCerM ei Onl yarns traneonanGy ss DUG 1Glt sea oroplem 
which seems to lie at the heart of all of Sterne's writings. 
Ae Sey eimenialSUOMEney, Jhon sinsuameemrcecm Ouse YOrm1 Chali a 
Sellespotme pr sOGes wWiven 1 O1ce wil uemanaiy, Ze his nner 
MObivaltons and whieh theretore Teed =aim to a clearer 
knowledge of himself. ANG Le SeLmoneroLe Maw YOR Ch are 
Mainky concerned with’ Christian responsibility to oneself 
anid tO Others, problems) which, in Sterne "Ss eyes.) pivot on 
the need for self-examination and self-knowledge. It is 
thus not only useful but absolutely essential in any 
analysis Of Sterne and his arte to understand, first, of all, 
what Sterne meant by "self-knowledge," and, secondly, how 
Ehiseconcepe attected his Llteraryainterests end techniques. 

To answer the first part of the problem, it .shall 
be necessary to consider The Sermons of Mr. Yorick in some 


detail, £Om 1b rs in those early wettings that Sterne Eirst 
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describes nis notion of the self and of self-knowledge. As 
we shall see, Sterne seems to define the self as 
SCOnscloUsnesc me nUcChbas wNOckeudtd ws [olts Enisesense of the 
human self as consciousness which lies at the heart of 
Sterne so coneermn bothwas a moralist. andSastan Artist. in 
The Sermons, Sterne places a great deal of emphasis on the 
individual” s duty Co examine himselr and to be aware of 

his own inner motivations. This same preoccupation manifests 
DeEselio in) Lristram onandy and Al Senuimental wWwourney, most 
prominently through the creation of self-conscious narrators 
WhOMat beMpi CO uA nereasc une reaGger {oma warencssc Oy 
COmuiInually plavyingewwutheverbad ambiaguruzes.— Particularly 
NnOwLceable Ver ther use om Ghee sextal) motile vas a basis sfor 
Verbal ambiguity. 

All of Sterne's characters are associated with sex 
in One Way Or ehnounen, ‘end both Tristram andsyvorick) the 
narrator are prone to peppering their narratives with puns 
and salacious Suggestions. This use of sexual material 
deserves Inalvidual attention, £or 1 ds one ob Sterne s 
most common devices for suggesting the fallibility of 
language and the complexities of human life. The sexual 
motif represents a point of reference from which language 
Conmoee tue lpreced. sALMUNeucaier Game, BENS “vanlouswousrnedn 
hobbyhorses s4Gephesentsobhner points Of ineterence. These 
different orientations from which language (and ee) can be 
viewed are juxtaposed by Sterne so that the reader is never 


allowed to be satisfied with one single point of reference. 


Instead, he is continually invited to read two or more 
meanings into words, even in situations which would not 
BON Val ores asc OMD ex reoalig. = fie cna restilc- Of this 
verbal game between the author and his reader is an 
increased awareness on the part of the reader of the 
limitations of language and of the limitations of the human 
COndiltton ttsele. “In Other words, Sterne *segame with 
bangquege seems to be aimed at increasing his reader's 
eonsciousness of “language and of himselit. To this extent, 
the use of the sexual motif can be seen as a comic narrative 
device which has Tes roots in the author's concern with the 
problems of self-Knowledge. Before analyzing the use of 
Piola boelVemGeyv Cow Ble ue Lursicllusbe mMecessary LO 
consider Sterne's definition af self-knowledge in his early 
WELGINGS'. 
Sterne Ys first description of whe problems of 
self-knowledge appears in the sermon entitled 
"Self—Knowledge": 
To know one 6 selt, one would think could be no very 
C1lttirculti lLesson;——-for who you'll sey can well be truly 
ignorant ~0f ehameelieand the true disposition of hrys cwn 
hearts [ieerien wchinivs acy ally ne cannot soe a stranger 
to what passes there--he must be conscious of his own 
thoughts and desires, he must remember his past 
PursuLlts, end the truce sprinds and mobives which inh 
general have directed the actions of his life: he may 
hanGr out false colours and “deceive the world, but how 
can a man deceive himself? That a man can--is evident, 
because he daily does so.3 (IV, 53-54) 

The emphasis here is on man's ability to know his inner 


self by knowing his own thoughts (the fact that Sterne uses 
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"own heart” suggests that Sterne is using the term "heart" 
aS a synonym for mind). And, further down the page, 

Sterne notes that man often does not use "all the power 
whieh God has =Ggiven him of turning his eyes inward upon 
himself, and taking notice of the chain of his own thoughts 
and desires (iV, = 54)) = Thel stress here ws lesson Godvand 
MOLre™On= Man Ss duULy “wou exercisce his God-given Lacubuies.. Ihe 
Same is) ECUC Wns the Subsequent Ciscussion) of (Ene Obstacles 
to self-Knowledge: "We are decided in judging of ourselves, 
"just as we are in judging of other things, when our passions 
and anclinations are called in as counsellors, and we suffer 
ourselves to see and reason just so far and no farther than 
they give us leave" (IV, 55). Sterne later expands this 
courtroom metaphor in the sermon on "The Abuses of 
Conscience," but the essence of its meaning is plain here: 
reason is the sober judge who should analyze all of a man's 
actions and motives; the passions are the "counsellors" who 
ivergate for “fhe Tremotest consideration ob SELLE” rauher 
than for the interest of truth (IV, 55). Sterne states at 
the end of "Self-—Knowledge" and again in the sermon on 
WSelt-Bxamination” that salvation trom seli—-deceiu ican: be 
achieved, not by surrendering oneself to faith or prayer, 
but through the proper exercise of "reason, which God has 
Diller LO Us fOr tier government and "dareceion OL ‘our wiives® 
OGEV 225)— ““Karth asi implicitly present there .1a: faich sthat 
God has created a knowable universe and that man's reason 


is in tune with this creation and is therefore able to know 
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the universe and itself. Thus, Scripture is important 
becalise it 1s the, trule” of God, but reason 1s) just as 
iMporveante Cecavsesd is ass been 'creaced: by God) to) bey’ the 
applier of this rule" (xXiV, 237). dhe: problem of 
Solr hnOWlocGe ~euleny  omGcUlci bles LOMSternew se Palltiwin a 
FOLMeOL, Chr leiiatttyewiose truths taremaccesc ible to those 
who exercise their God-given reason. 

This belie£— in a reasonable Christianity suggests 
ae Silblariey 2h oterMiens  COnceDElOnwen the human) mim and 
PhiticcomrUnCG LON Witind Ohne locke" s=isvysteneor. Cole temo logy. jin 
Bechet ses ys len meme mili eeCel Voce sie rem Cease saby 
observing either the world (by sensation) or its own 
operations (by reflection). The internal observer-——the 
uUnderstanding——then Goes on to construct ouk of these atoms 
CEmexpeCmlenCce COlplLecel Geass mw LoCasmOrehelaulonle,, mend 
‘General ideas."4 Locke suggests that the understanding is 
comparable to a judge: the ideas are brought in to him 
LecOmewa GiOUl CORCNeIn Vaud lence im Ghem brain — the wmllad iS 


Deeseice-LOom, wos) ey eso. cal it." 


The understanding 
then exercises its power by studying the continuum of 

SxGen eles and LerlecengpOnwunel,, armlving euscOmli nations, 
rejeations, and tjeneralizacions which retlect teality. “Ln 
addition, the understanding has the power to refuse to 


6 
YoCOms Laer. 


iiethus sway, Locke brougia thesmind completely 
inue scuie Natural sorder while preserving the sense of the 
MUNG sw OWh ei GeQiley sia ll ay, sonGdese (Ee Wonenecs:. 


locke Smoaely Of stnhe Ming Ss .impervuant because ~1t 


6 
Fesubeeasdinva revolutionary CONCEPEI ON OLMcruGh. “Ase@auresult 
Of the ciiphasisPon the Understanding as observer and) judge, 
hockenmaintainea thatomen know, nousobjective reality, but 
Oniy enews Own experience. | Accordingly. ahis Gdelini tion vor 
Cou Vee iimiked  Comthe Eunctionssom cnemindivirdual minds 
Lo cuth, then, seems Goume,, in thewproger import cof the word, 


CO Sslonrry NOchingeouc) Che, jJOlnindsOnesecoacatvon of Signs, 


as the Things signified by them do agree or disagree one 


with another. "'/ 


Tits pOlLmtIOr Vlews ls auarenatic departure 
Shomethey tradi uronalyeassumption that the object of all human 
study 1S eternal™ trutn,7or Which the world we apprenend 
WLU OUR Senses Ss bul an imperrect representation. Locke 
Maintained that we can never know the essence of substances, 
and that we can only have absolute knowledge of “those 
Sens ole wi ceas mWwilCheWwenOosenve ikhetnem [ substances]. "° In 
Shor, Man Can KNOW nis adeds, completely, bu nothing, beyond 
Enem. But ehis does not mean ithe exclusion or external 
reality. Like his contemporaries, Locke shared a belief in 
a harmonious universe. The mind was seen as part of that 
harmony and -was therefore considered sto be -periectly in tune 
With the cosmic order.” UNeGeLOne a uhe bacreunat mani s 
experience of "secondary" qualities such as color and heat 
is so reliable, albeit subjective, proved that the human 
mind is governed by laws which are as knowable and 
unchangeable as the laws of cosmology. 

MOCKS Vas coneentraclon. On inverna le reality jas “the 


only knowable reality proved to have an enormous effect on 
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literature, -and particularly on the writings of Laurence 
Steone. ww OnCewlLoOckhe este plished  thatetruth ic. Chem oining 
or separating of signs, which represent ideas as impressions, 
thensrit. became clear that in order to study truth one must 
StuCys Gheamind ss Human beality must eahen,, be LOund Wwirehin, 
tne the andivicuel Secense and in theiquality of Nis awareness 
of himself vand of his world. Alongewith this, Locke's 
denringi1 On CLV personal a dentity "revolutionized man’s 
CONGeDELON (Oletioe Sell” fand fedicallyashinved the Locus of 
PLserauurceesromecnemouuch WOnLd «tO Tne world Of “Ehe  inind. 
Te was Locke ™s iconcepuron that 
Pell (Us vLhausconscious thinking thing, --whatever 
substance made up of, (whether spiritual or material, 
simple or compounded, it matters not)--which is sensible 
or conscious of pleasure and pain, capable of happiness 
On Misery, and so is concerned for atself, as far as 
that consciousness extends. 
ihe: Center of -themconcept of the “self, ! then, is ethe 
eWabenosc On pleasure: Ob pain, sa Stale OF minds rather than 
aasinegtle: seliimdas aneessence.- “inv thicwway,, locke rejects 
the Wraditional 1dea of the Soul as va self-contained essence 
Which inhabits the body in the way that Spenser's Alma lives 
in her ‘castle. 
Locke does not center the "self" in soul alone 
because there is "nothing in the nature of matter why the 
SanemlnatVldUal spilt may nol be: united to diftrerent 


11 Andvhe does not find “selfey inssubstance (man's 


bodLes a" 
body) because substance can be varied (by cutting off a 


hand, for instance) without change to personal identity. 
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HOcKSe Jeconsiaers identity to be dependent on both body and 
mind. —'Consecquentuly, he solved the problem by considering 
PersouaieeCentrtVedi Gerinsmorl ly person, which he defines as 


a thinking intelligent being, that has reason and 
reflection, and can consider itself as itself, the same 
thinking whing, im ditierent tames and places: which: it 
does only by that consciousness which is-inseparable 
from thinking, and, as it seems’ to; me, essential to it: 
it being impossible for any one to perceive without 
Debecer pe iGeunate HemCOCempelOeLVen = Wiehe Wwemsec,) wean, 
smell, taste, feel, meditate, or will anything, we Know 


that we do so. Thus it is always as to our present 
Ssensatdvonsvand) perceptions; and by this Sas one is 
to himself that which he calls self ... .1 


Brom this it follows that personal identity is identical 

wWilth ="consciousness” ; 
For, since consciousness always accompanies thinking, 
and 2t is stnawiwoiichemakes eveny One to berwhiar he cabls 
self, and thereby distinguishes himself from all other 
thinking. things, in) thisvalone (consists personal 
LASMuLty yy Isc. the sameness Olea fatvonal. being: “and 
as fan as this consciousness can be extended backwards 
Gowan Vee pastsdeuLOnueor tnOuGnG,. Somner Mmeaches the 
LICE yROLmena tl person; Miels ene same sel NOW slG was 
then; yand mt eis by the same sell ywiti this joresene (one 
that nowseresilects on it, that that actien was done.!= 

Therefore, to use Ernest Tuveson's appraisal, "the 

CGO. 8.) - ols tehersum of tthe matrix end ideas wnichicome’ to 

Par UBUnNCsstne COunse. OL a titetimes§= like a river, it is 

iia CONSstalltms cave sOls lux, a Avnherdicoresundi vidual 

personality no longer exists but is neplaced by a tluiad 

Ldenkity Coreproduce what Js. W. Keutch thas called the 

"gs ulS 

dissolution of the ego. 

Tiets precisely this emphasisyon man's ability to 


know his own thoughts and his ability to know both God and 


himself by knowing his own thoughts which aligns Sterne 


Ms wn ( ef } 


-) 
WLth, Gocke. for example, Sterne tinsists thet the individual 
must look into himself in order to discover God's message: 


How God did intend them [God-given talents]|,--may as well 
be known from an appeal to our own hearts, and the 
inscription you shall read there,--as from any chapter 
Shae Verses might Give Upc thc subjcet.) » leu us) then 

for a moment, .my dear auditors! turn our eyes that way, 
and consider tne: traces which even the most insensible 
man may have proof of, from what we may perceive 
Springing Up Wlehin him. trom. some, Gastal ack OL 
Generosity; and chough this 1s a pleasure: which properly 
DeLoOuGgsmuOmenerceod, sveu Lets ningtry. Ehesexperiment;——let 
him comfort the captive, or cover the naked with a 
garment, and he will feel what is meant by that moral 
deia-gGht arising sim the mind from) the conscience ofa 
humane action. (XXiil, 34—35) 


Such an appecaleic very close to Locke, = contention that 
reason--"the most excellent part of . . . [God's] workman- 


ship," as he called it--should serve as man's guide to the 


16 


eternal laws of God. Locke maintained that reason must 


UlGimecelvy, |udoewiiwa revelation masvarcbevelatvion beLonre man 
Can accepia at. In a Similar manner, when Sterne describes 

the search for truth, he emphasizes the importance of both 

Geligion “and morality, but hisvarqumenu, finally comes’ to 


rest on reason and the heart as the final judges of justice 


and erates | 


SO thateie you.torm a just judgment, of what 1s or 
LnTinice impestance CTO, you nou tovbe misled in; namely, 
in what degree of real merit you stand, either as an 
honest man,--a useful citizen,-~a faithful subject to 
your king,——-Or a good servant to your God-——call in 
RELIGION and MORALITY.-—-Look--—What is written in the law 
of God?--How readest thou?--Consult calm reason, and 
the unchangeable obligations of justice and truth, --What 
say they? 

Let Conscience determine the matter upon these 
reports,--and then, if thy heart condemn thee not, -—-which 
is the case the Apostle supposes-—-the rule will be 
nes hi keeles oo 5 (XXV.IE, 108=109) 


ee 
ree 


10 
The emphasis on the inner Aicomente of reason and the heart 
does not necessarily indicate a tendency to solipsism. 
Ratner ete Poor ceiuoea rea lis tC mepproach FO malic 
possibilities. “Revelation was accepted a5 a fact, but it 
provided man with only those truths which are beyond human 
Ghaspe eho Lest mwas Up weO Malls) whch Gere w DUG pL uss tt 
Dicases Heaven, torgive Us no more Wighe in our way, than 
will leave virtue in possession of its recompense" (XXII, 11). 
Mane itist Chererore exercrse is) God—-Ouiven weasel vaid,. in 
so doing, remain in contact with the reasonable truth and 
CEU LON OlwGed weeOL,  <CONnVeErLSely, aL eaMahmecaigs .LO use nis 
reason, he will lose contact with God's truth and with 
religion: 


Religion, which lays so many restraints upon us, iS a 
EreGublesome = compan On te Lhoseswhe witielay no restraints 


upon themselves . . . yet, when the edge of appetite 
has been worn down, and the heat of pursuit pretty well 
over,--and reason and judgment have got possession of 


their empire——They seldom fail of bringing the Lost 
Sslieep back “CO lis fold. 9(Xix, Sil6=317) 


TiS PpOSuULOM is Very isl On lr canta wi ule regard to 
Hucrneus COncepLion Ore ene dndividual Ss =mera ll and religieus 
responsibilities. 1® At the end of "Advantages of 
Citpetlantey, “ocecene tStales Chau eligi OnneVvereimpLlles a 
FPeeCdOI Ome chOlce ! COnSecIUuecChULY . Lelvgi1 On eis nou dlncended 
COuWOoLk UpOn Men oy <Orce and) natural necessity, bute by 
MOkalmpersudsion,, woe Sets Good anavevil betore them" 
(XXVI, 92). Religious belief and moral choice are ene 


VeLVeolecmiy fUneelons OLereasOlw and Leason SwaudlLiLy “CO 


read correctly the divine will.” Sterne even defines faith 
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sl 
as "a rational assent of the understanding, to truths which 
are established by indisputable authority" (XXXVIII, 284). 
(hisels wery close to Locke is comtention tha “Ywhatsoever 
CLruch we come cto the clear discovery (of, from the knowledge 
and contemplation of our own ideas, will always be 
certainer to us than those which are conveyed to us by 
bradi tonal revelation."!? Both UGcke wand Sterne place the 


responsibility on the individual to test the reasonableness 


of revealed truths for himself rather than commanding him 


CO accept authority passively. "Knowing is seeing,” states 
Bocke vin Cf vthescConduc sor the Understending.. LLLle we 


ourselves see it with our own eyes and perceive it by our 
own understandings, we are as much in the dark and as void 
of knowledge as before, let us believe any learned author 

as much as we nebo tio” Sterne wshares -chis belief in; the 
individual understanding. The "moral persuasion" of which 
Skeerne wpeaks) 1S hus a Gloritication of man’s internal 
POWekss 1.0 dS aleappeal to Geason and san, actual acl Of faith 
PiercasOnncrall MUuy sco .OraspeeCeeCrnal Chuuus. abut, thie yis 

al etuverna lL procedure, And Sterne eqreés with Locke's 
skepticism with regard to our ability to know substances in 
the external world, including other human beings (XLIV, 358). 
The constant misunderstandings which arise between the 
Shandys is sa cood illustration of this skepticism put to 
comic use. Locke argues that man can have real knowledge 


Ontlvyeot Ns OWigIdeads. eSilibarly ,sSterne maintains at the 


beginning of "The Abuses of Conscience Considered" that 


PZ 


Ceblaimty Sis elamLced to what passes in the mind: 


in other matters we may be deceived by false appearances; 
and, as the wise man complains, Hardly do we guess right 
aio CHEALIINGs sone ake Upon sthetearen tend wath: Labour 
do we we find telgkes ehings Bic ebeeDeLlOre Uss-—bUuenere ihe 
mind has) allvthe evidence and facts within herself:—~is 
conscious of the web she has woves:—-—knows its texture 
and fineness, and the exact share which every passion 
has had in working upon the several designs, which 
Virtue or vice has plann'd before her. (XXVIII, 99-100) 


This emphasis on internal reality encompasses both 
good wand "evils “Man can know God's truth by Looking within 
hiimselt. And Ae conversely, man can sim) by teiling Lo lknow 
himself. Sterne does not see the human struggle for 
Salvation Wwrcehms Ob Ene Undividual sversus "some external 
POWeEL Or the mrght. | There are mo devils as such an Sterne*s 
World nVice Mseinberona. and WEeis te: be eLounad in Sach, man 
in those aspects of his make-up which hinder reason-—namely, 
the human passions. Thus, Sterne's sermons show a Strong 
aWwaGeness ol une: presence toh evil an human dare, an 
awareness which is dramatized by the constant struggle 
within man between reason and the passions. As a person of 
faith, he sees man as a creature made in the image of God 
and as a Son Of God, but he is also quick to admit that man 
has been spoiled by the fall of Adam (VII, 113) and is 
therefore capable of evil (IX, 144). The sermon "Thirtieth 
Or Wantary” “argues that we receive God vs bounty, but we 
remain sinners (XXXII). The sermon entitled "Evil" 
illustrates St. Paul's statement that "the heart of the sons 
OGmiichmis bull Vesceo ine unem tO.dO evil Uy (xXxXxiiL, 195).. 9 And 


Ie AOvanuages Or Christianity to*GhewWworld,. Sterne insists 
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Ciat Christ vanily is Mecceeares for salvation, but he also 
ends iby concluding thatvevil cannot ibe -elaminated trom this 
World. 3) EC peaeceo al, the Christian celldlony has nou lleLt 
a sufficient provision against the wickedness of the 
world, -—-the short and true answer is this, That there can 
be none" (XXVI, 91-92). 

But if the world at large cannot be changed, the 
gndividual can; au least, improve himselt® by practising 
self-control and achieving self-knowledge. Many of the 
parables which Sterne chooses for his sermons are thus 
Concerned WlEhwinoividuals Who havesfal len under ‘the complete 
dominance OL tEheLE passions; Or, COnVversely mw wlth Biblical 
exenplars Ob Selr—-restraint and moderation. 9 "The 
Gnarecter of Hered: deals Wiel Ener Lormicr, cases Bmuerne 
makes it clear that evil men must not be admired, but their 
Stormes*can Naverd, deterrent educational value: 

'Tis however undeniable, that the lives of bad men are 
not without use,—--and whenever such a one is drawn, 
nou wlth’ a corrupe view to be admired,;——but on purpose 
to be detested--it must excite such a horror against 
vice, as Will strike indirectly the samergqood 
impression. (IX, 145-146) 
DHMCOnplex —Caces!) SUCH as ethis One, sotecrne prerers Noe, CO 
follow the common balance sheet way of judging men--"to sum 
up the good and the bad against each other" (IX, 147) --for 
ie Obten leads te a “fallacious tveckening” (1x, 147) which 
can deceive. We can more readily arrive at a true 


judgment, he contends, if we discover the operative 


DamiciplceoOr secuIng spacsion. Which ves atv the heart Of all 
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Of Va wialwos O00, ancdubad cial 1 tress 
ine Way tO this is—-in all \udgmentis of this kind, to 
GvSerInGgUil al wean scalry in? VOUre Vere che Ohne lpa le and 
ruling passion which leads the character--and separate 
uheku, PrOm tnesouher parts of 10G,--ana then take notice, 
how tar his other qualities, good and bad, are brought 
UG Ser VeuatCrauppoce thaw. | FOrmwane oF Loveecdispinction, 
we often think ourselves inconsistent creatures, when 
Wel ate olemrabiNest  FrOl tty, sahdesaVithesvyari ety. oL 
shapes and contradictory appearances we put on are in 
truth but so many different attempts to gratify the 
same governing appetite. (IX, 147-148) 
ok SSiainleels ore Wile Fe Ndetenhol es, Ove Telolbieso, leks) Wavene Neiei\ze Gl 
humorous intent, but we can detect here the germ of Sterne's 
humor in has Biiction—=—the ruling passion as eke cheese, 
insHerod sicas] ener ng passion 1s) eiioreLon, wan 
immoderate thirst, as well as jealousy, of power" (IX, 148). 
And the sermon shows how this one overpowering passion 
dominated all of Herod's actions, both good and bad. Herod 
Was eanJew and yet Ne burlte temples and tock part in 
PdOlatrous worship an Order LO ingratiate himselt with 
Augustus and the great men of Rome. He was also "jealous 
ine hvsenature, ands sispicious Of -aliethesworid” (xj 149). 
And he was extremely cruel. He put the whole Sanhedrin to 
the sword because they threatened his power in Jerusalem. 
For the same reason, he had his two sons executed; and, of 
course, he was responsible for the massacre of the 
MinoOcen eso iheaieoctemotacO Kill ww esuce ssOneglhe reverse side 
of the coin, he was a person of "great address-—-popular in 
his outward behaviour" (IX, 151). And he was generous and 


princelike in his entertainments and expenses. But this 


Was no more than a show of generosity. Herod knew how to 
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15 
buy the world, “and he managed through this outward pomp 
to gain the favor of Augustus when he was summoned to Rome 


tO answer for his crimes. Thus, even Herod's virtues proved 


NOLIN wLOvOrauiny th 9 (ire 52)s, 

In "Felix's Behaviour Towards Paul, Examined, " 
SuSrne CONS Cers Enews pecliElc problLem-oL snow a -GuLEng 
passion distorts a man’s judgment or his fellow man. As in 
all of the sermons, the argument is based on the basic faith 
cGhatyGod) has given man the necessary tools to find truth: 


His all-bountiful hand made . . . [man's] judgment, 
Pike his heart, uprights; and. the instances of his 
Sagackuy, inPOLner "ehings, abundeamuly centlam it: 

wer arewled theresore in course! vOre supposiu1oOn,s that, 
Hic aA MeOMcot seen ci MclLances enero un Ss amsecrteu, Dias, 
Somehow OF Guher, hung uUpom che mind, which turns it 
aside from Geason and truth. (XE, 313) 


Felix's "secret bias" is avarice, the inordinate love of 
money, which leads him to-misjudge Paul so as to profit 
Erom the apostle se iimprisonment: 


2 =. eso hat notwithstanding the character of ‘the 
apostle appeared (as it was) most spotless, and the 
fo ciao pEOLesseumse: Very) Clean, = uUnaw as) he surged 1, 
the heart gave its consent,--yet, at the same time, 
the “passiens rebelled, and so Strong ~an..tnierest was 
formed thereby, against the first impressions in 
favour of the man and his cause, that both were 
GESiiessed =e rr. (XTX) 305—306) 


Sterne considers this the most dangerous type of ruling 
passion because it limits man's humanity by depriving him 
of his fellow feelings: | 

The moment this sordid humour begins to govern--fare- 


well to honest and natural affection! farewell all he 
owes to parents, to children, to friends!-—-how fast 


16 


the obligations vanish!--he is now stripped of all 
PeeGlMinGceWhateViete,) a.) cs UKuoG e300) 


Sterne's language here suggests his faith in a benevolent 
God who has made man in His image and endowed him with 
PhOnesSt ana natural artection” for hvserellow man. 750 
basic and necessary for salvation is the ability to feel 
LOrsOtLher s,s uhewaba lity ico follow ones. God_—caven instincts, 
LieiEotce hee prerensomueOn De GOVel nea by ealyelesose G1 Olls 
passion rather than be tempted by one which would harden 
bce hear: 

—~—-Heaven! if I am to be tempted,--let it be by 

glory,--by ambition,--by some generous and manly 

Vice:--if I must fall, let it be by some passion 

Which theu hast planted in my Nature, which shall 

nog, harden my heart, but leave me reom au Last to 

retreat and come back to thee! (XIX, 310) 

palvVatilonews thus dependent on enemindividual ys 

ability to deal with the "mysteries and riddles" (XIX, 312) 
of this world with an open mind and a sensitive heart. If 
Man Gan vanalyze the world with an attitude ot love, he: will 
be imitating God, and his reason will be responsive to 
Eruch. ~For this feason Sterne argues thet 

There is nothing generally in which our happiness and 

honour are more nearly concerned, than “in forming true 


NOtIonseboLlwor Mien and’ things; for Lne proporeron vas 
WewUbinieGugiita vy Ot CNet, Were poLrOVe OuUnselLVes =lOmUne 


world,--and as we govern ourselves by such judgments, 
so we secure our peace and well-being in passing 
EMGOUG hed Chere neh, 3 12) 


THis attzrtuder is. based on the beliec& that man’ is) made: “in 
the likeness of the greatest and best of Beings," and it 
leads Sterne to denounce satire as a destructive habit 


which can only see the bad side of mankind (VII, 114). In 
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fact, ine Thea hevites and His Conciioine, “| satire ais ‘called 
ans ttalent on the deval" «(XVIIL,. 299) which Sterne lists 
along Wirth) 2zealy (superiicialityv, ande’asperity. or censure! 
(XVIII, 296-297) as the main obstacles to a proper 
Hudgment Orwoun fellow man: Ineplacesor this” "betterness; 
Sterne suggests that we use "saltness" to correct our 
bprethren's foibles (XVIIL, 299), “And he reminds us that 
God made us merciful after his own image and gave us a 
religion which was meant "to heal the soreness of our 
Weaeures,, and ssweetvensOun Spirits,  Gnae we mont Wave: with 
Such iwki nd SntereOurse in ENTS: WORld, as wilt rr opus to 
exmst, together in albetter’’ (XVIII; 301). 

Duty to oneself and duty to others ace thus 
imsepabeable,. LOrvi kh weagesire- to be feu sto exist, togeruher 
HigwinicdetAteroCOuURSe {Wwe yMuSst —Licst achneye the —pEpeper manner 
balancerand serenity tn ourselves. Sterne) preclaims Jin 
the opening words of the sermon "Humility" that "the great 
bteines's Of man, “ve the requlationm of his spirits the 
possession of such a frame and temper of mind, as will lead 
us peaceably through this world, and in the many weary 
SeagesnOn la, emiOrd uc, (what We=sShali be Sune tosstand in 
Necduotr=- Rest unto un Souls" (XXV7 59). This Ws achieved 
byepract using simcderatwoneand —lorebcarance i (Xi, 9195), by 
setting bounds to our desires and remaining in "the middle 
Cnn eerence: wc. 224)5, sand -21n eshorigs byckeeping Our 
passions in control. "Joseph's History Considered-—-For- 


Givenesseot injuries") retells the stemy ort Joseph's 
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18 
magnanimous forgiveness oe ts brothers after they have 
robbed him and left him for dead. The main moral of the 
SeOryeanvolvesienrvstien Charity, qbuc Sterne also makes) it 
elear Ehat doseph’ s=charity was beneficral net only Eo 
others but also to his own peace of mind because “he never 
felteeinaetLetrertul storm of passions, woteme hurry men on co 
acts of revenge, or suffered those pangs of horror which 


pursues be) Cone, 206) .27 


Likewise, “The Character of Shimei™” depicts the 
most despicable type of character--"Shimei is the barometer 
of every man's fortune" (XVI, 263). When David lost power 


ands Was LOrceq  vomtlee for histlire, onime curseds himeand 
cast dust at him. But when fortune changed and Absalom lost 
power and David’ returned, Shimei was the first to greet 
Nin. eoO, COMM Ws: tiiS ty pe Of eharacter: chau is cerne 
Pather cynically prophesies thatthe willie in che -end subdue 
the world. Nevertheless, Sterne raises David's philosophical 
patience with Shimei as an example of self-control, for "if 
WencOnquer Note thes wornld=—-in “the very actempus to dowit, we 
shall at least conquer ourselves, and lay the foundation of 
our peace (where it ought to be) within our own hearts" 
(XV. 268) © 

Man must therefore exercise self-control and 
refrain from dwelling on the sorrows of the external world. 
Tiewonly Mmntige lan wnathersos Hnrernely rea lucy. "TE Lnere 
LononMe vil sie s WoC, says ouerne «ime 'Histony.or Jiacob 


Considered," "'tis sorrow and heaviness of heart.--The loss 
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Of goods, -—-of health, —-of Be anGMMmuCres, ‘are only evil, 
as they occasion sorrow;--take that out--the rest is fancy, 
enc OWelleth only sin the head tor man’s (xXxXIt,, 18). “Proper 
inner balance and serenity, then, "require that man exercise 
BLS @Geacon endmecontroL, the pascstona voy. imposing a 
"discipline, to check the insolence of unrestrained 
apoSetitves, and call wneme the conserence” (COOCy El. 262). 

This faith in self-knowledge, together with the 
GUnerebasic .tenets Of eSterhe Ss More Wapiti toOsophy, tsumost 
effectively presented in what Sterne seemed to consider his 
most significant homiletic statement, the sermon he inserted 
iio vetbamuonendyy ) Pie Abuses On Consevence Conci dered)” 
Mie Sermon bedins with “the atfirmatien thae “1h “there is 
anything in this life which a man may depend upon, and to 
tne haOowledge OL while he 1s Capavle Or arriving Woon “the 
MOSteinOlespuualblo CvVidence, la must be unas Very 
Uhanepo-Wiethnem hea has sa cqocod “Conscience, on no! (XxXVil, 99)™. 
Tite s belvere is based on, the more: basic Lockean fanuh that 
man can will to have self-knowledge. Like Locke, Sterne 
GOmecdee that i ~excernalwmacversa We May —escdecei ved by 
false appearances" (XXVII, 99), but he contends that we 
Cero ily Can) KNOW Our inher SelVvesmand the motives ol Cur 
actions because "the mind has all the evidence and facts 
Wichimenerselt Ue (xXVil. 100). 

The: COUrtrOom Metaphor suggested Gn this line as 
SloWi elect ime Philanthropy Recommended, sterne Terers 


HomGoceas the All=seeing wudge” (111,350). Gt theretore 
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follows that reason, the God-given faculty which links man 
with God's law, should also be characterized as a judge: 
- »« « your conscience is not a law;--no,--God and 
reason made the law, and has placed Conscience within 
yYOUSEO (Gevenmine, --not lrkeran As Vvatic Cadi, “according 
GO Une Tebbs sand Elews "Of his Own passions; but likera 
British judge in this land of liberty, who makes no new 
law, --but faithfully declares that glorious law which 
he finds already written. (Oey tat el) 

Conscience us ehus presented, much like Lhoeke"”s conception 

23 

of the understanding, as an Jarbirtrator (x1x,) 314) who 

sees an individual's inner motives and who can judge these 

motives on the basis of God's eternal law. In other words, 

conscience consists of both self-knowledge and judgment: 
Conscience is nothing else but the knowledge which 
EneamMinde hoce men nh hse s.Ob inne iiGheomirte: Mott ves 
of our actions|; and the judgment, either of 
approbation or cénsure, Which it unavoidably makes 
Ween mune TSuUCCessiVe eCELONSs: Ob OUGSLIVes. Sas . 
CoXVii LOO) 

Tivispeas Acenus Hil Cash has pointed out, Sterne 

subseribes tothe Platonist position and accepts the 

eternal moral law which God has imprinted in our souls as 

a epricriy Knowledge. Buuwhe alse belleves that. “easen must 


‘ Self-knowledge is 


judge each human act a posteriori.” 
Gils w a OOStehlOm a UuSs Nol jorenscendent. ellis) baced 

on empirical self-examination. And it must combat a human 
opposition-—-dominance by the passions. Consequently, man's 
Struggle for selt—knowledge takes place in the internal 
courtroom of reason, where "self-love" can "hang the least 


Diassuipoen cho wjudgmema, | where @lictule inveresus” ‘can 


‘rise Up and perplex the faculties of our upper regions, 


Wenger rs 
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and encompass them about an clouds and sshick darkness, " 
Wheke=«favVOUr ahd a. cect on “can senter the sacred» court, 
Shamvniewen oWULwercan Lake. a. ibriberingub. WeXVils 00). In 
short, self-knowledge is possible only in those cases 
where "Passion never got into the judgment-seat, and 
pronounced sentence in the stead of Reason, which is 
supposed always to preside and determine upon the case" 
COV Ode 

this basie preoccupation of Sterne s with» che inner 
tension between self-knowledge and self-—delusion defines 
his conception of the self in characteristically Lockean 


25 Both Locke and Sterne shared a faith ina 


Ee Tins. 
harmonious universe which operates according to the laws of 
reason; and they both saw the mind as a vital and integral 
part of that reasonable harmony. Locke, and after him 
Ducthe, mCOHNCel Ved Or tne Mind as any tilperural aLolenator Ol 
judge that has the capacity to see the law of reason and 

£o compare individual human actions to that law. Both 
writers identified certain mental weaknesses or aberrations 
as the obstacles to reason's ability to make impartial 
judgments. In book two of An Essay Concerning Human 
Uncerstanding, locke isolates dull organs, slight 
impressions, and weak memory as some of the causes of 
"obscure ideas. "*° And in the fourth edition of the Essay, 
he added his famous discussion of that “sort of madness" to 


247, 


which he gave the name "association of ideas." Locke 


considered this the “most dangerous’ error in the world 


De. 
LS PyCepesOmlabeeas LurObbeal nag itehindese samen irom seeing and 


28 similarly, Sterne's sermons continually 


examining. © 
remind his auditors of the importance of keeping the 
passions ouLtsef the judgment seat andlor, the necessity of 
Srencisimng reason. For Sterne, as tor, Locke, the 
PndiVildval Ss baste Cesponsibility 12s to see end examine, 
and specifically to see and examine himself with a judge's 
iat etc weyers 
. . [man] must call his own ways to remembrance, 
and s@arch oue his spirit, —-searehn his actrvons with 
Ue sates Calm Gal sexactness andecalic, PLercing 
CULILOS2 GY Vou Gen WOn ty sCO4nS tb eine VOgiment: Upen 
others;—--varnishing nothing--and disguising nothing. 
(KEV, 236) 
Thiismotavemetiwl > sDasco.Olmune  Chatacteriseical Ly 
HOckean) NOUIONy ubateman Cannot know tie. external world 
conplecely buG Ghak Newtcan have erue Knowledge only Of the 
Peas sine Nis own ined. Por example, sLocke argues thatthe 
Leds OL Guratron, wtmmne, and Gtlernatyeare) derived frem 
Man "Sqinner observation, of ‘a train ef fdeas which 
GOustantly Succeed one another in has understanding. "7? 
Thus, the idea of time does not depend only on external 
beaiieyeanc the arbitrary measures OL external reality such 
ae giLes, wou So days eanG, VEdrS ) scOre: LNeres maybe 
Sthety pacts Of the Uhiverse, where they mo more Use these 
measures of ours, than in Japan they do our inches, feet, 
Soe Guiyl LR Stohs om, eae ae bor locke, thesonly concern 1s. the 


imeebnalerecality, ol the mind and sthestact chau the mind i165 


Gapatile OL Observing 1s Cwm 1deas andsthe Succession of 
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these ideas. ~Man Gan know only his ideas, and he can 
know that he knows those ideas. In other words, the only 


knowable reality is self-knowledge, for "self" has been 


u3l 


defined by Locke as awareness or "consciousness. tests 


VEEyY SlgnificantG im this’ regard thae Sterne”s’ £Linal. 
description of self-knowledge and of the means of achieving 
it in the sermon "Self-Knowledge" begins with the Lockean 
Goncept Of the: succession of ideas: 


We have a chain of thoughts, desires, engagements, and 
20 ences pewiteh™ perpetually Teturn Uponeis in) their 
proper time and order-—-let us, I beseech you, assign 
and Sse apart some small portion of the day for this 
purpose,--of retiring into ourselves, and searching 
into the dark corners and recesses of the heart, and 
taking Notlece Obewhat ls passing there. ~ Tf a man can 
DEeing hinse La etOsdo this task With a CcurRlOuUSs sand 
limparulal eye, newwl Ul quickly =iind “Ghe= fruits of at 
will more than recompense his time and labour. He will 
see several irregularities and unsuspected passions 
Within him which he never was aware of:-—-he will 
Giscover in Nis pregress many secret turnings and 
WINGingS inibis heare to which he was a stranger, which 
nOWwsgrddual ly wopen and disclose themselves to: him 

pon asNearerevlew, sin ethese labyrinths nes wilds Creace 
out such hidden springs and motives for many of his 
most applauded actions, as will make him rather sorry 
and ashamed of himself, than proud. Givi 66.7 —6e) 


By emphasizing the functions of reason as the 
Seeinguand Judging Of an snternal Gealiey sandeby —pucting 
Peimacy 2mportanies on the tndividualve respons tormiity to 
know himself, Sterne in effect shows that he espouses the 
Lockean conception of "self" as "consciousness." But, as 
Mamyaot themsermons show, Cconselousness 91S OLten exposed 
Homcbstacles ..© The«worst® of “these ‘obstacles’ ise ‘the ruling 
passion; and when it is allowed to dominate a person, then 


the ruling passion and the self become almost indistinguish- 
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anole. sienod and Felix, or example, are both men who have 
allowed a particular ruling passion to dominate them in 
much the same way as Pope describes in the Essay on Man. 

SUCENeuSECECaLt one Ot Lhe) RObby horse snes tlelLion 
indicates his continuing interest in the theme of 
self-knowledge, for the hobbyhorsical consciousness is, 
to a large extent, a comic embodiment of the problems of 
self-knowledge. But, at the same time, the hobbyhorse also 
marks a departure from the concept of the ruling passion 
as it had been traditionally conceived from before the times 
of Ben Jonson through the Augustan age, and as Sterne 
himsel= seems to have conceived it when he wrote his 
Sernens. slices nIiders "Ot hObbyhorses ade noumdevelopy 1n to 
characters such as Herod and Felix. However, although they 
are amiable individuals who are fully capable of altruism, 
the hobbyhorse riders do limit their self-knowledge by 
Civ giGeVveh uEcOmuneLGuDhLVate pleasures. 

1G 26s this vselti—-pleasingvaspect, of human mature 
WolLCch interested, Sterne in his fiction? For the pursuit 
GE Duivateenobbynorsical, pleasure sis ;comparable to ihe 
abandonment to one's ruling passion, with the difference 
that the Sternean hobbyhorses are a source of enjoyment to 
the reader at the same time that they serve to point toa 
human weakness... 2h shoct, Sterne sysepunpose, 1m is fiction 
seems to be to allow his readers both to be conscious of 
Stig GOuaccepLenUmenatad lings. POOPED iS. neacson~ Sterne chose 


Hote thnessalilcuc bub. Ehe —CcOMml_G modes SHS "does not -employ a 
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Swiftian reductionism to illustrate the absurdity of man's 
conlraediculons.. “Rather, he paints-his characters ‘as 
endearing eccentrics who are to be admired because they 
possess strengths as well as weaknesses; and both strengths 
and weaknesses are basic to human nature and are central 
to human consciousness. 

TO S6e Sterne salt in thissway Helps io explain 
Why Mewchose the sexual movit as sulehn an inportant 
Nabhative (device. or Stermme, the human sella Vs equivalent 
EORCONSCUOUSNeCS sce 2G ,.as INS Voeemons suggest, 1194 scemen's 
duty as a man to know himself--in other words, to exercise 
his consciousness and therefore to experience his human 
Sseli, hissmortaliivy. “Sex 1s baste to tne mortal state. 
Through it, life is created and perpetuated. It is an 
eScehelal panusOrmene bie ein death cycle. — indeed, ils 
Men s only biclogieal means of combating death. (The 
Sabelety sale lal Stran,, actempus tOnachteve dinmnorkality 
through his art.) Sex is also pleasurable; but the sexual 
Se renee mis bebe COnuliUa lL Vere Deadeed Lome USs soLeasctine 
18 short-lived: In this way, Sex aS-a reminder of man's 
iS Gexoime. Ih ahie hecicurevevs: Evers Neve “mlaley Jgiersicl wis) vavevarotnictc: lelbitetn) 
Vijtcialiy) iu sehomiecd a i MwOcher WwOrds marlLOsexpeor lence Ones 
human consciousness and thus strive for self-knowledge. 

As shall become clearer in the chapters that follow, 
Sterne's use of the sexual motif is closely associated with 
the theme of self-knowledge. The jokes about conception 


ana birth, the allusions to onanism and impotence, tite 
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Coietanu. barrage COL Beane tenenaose Bice: Guhl jeeiers ene hell 
author's emphasis on consciousness. Each time one of 
Sterne Ss MarratOrs Makes a pun Or Suggests a salacious 
Mice,  Wenare ny leeo: EO msceethiat stileve: Can De a sexual 
point of reference for language, a point of reference which 
Sxisus  COGgetNe WiLL hone Or Mere OEner points Gf TeLrerence. 
PPE Wale Vemd GemeCOMiUL nally wily Mee uOmIeLae famisex Walt 
NoObbDyhOrse wand, dag the Same Citic, Wewere also mace LO sec, 
Gy ete  VeryeplresencesO® several OLnNeh nObbyhorsces, that ithe 
Sexual as only sOnesOr ewitany possible (omnes Of reterence:. 
Paradoxically, then, Oun Mobbynocsi cals parpelerpaulon in 
bueLne  IEtCUPONnUuse: Ves tO remind uUssor OuULrOown tallibilicy 


evemorecie yi iniVvtCat ons OL Language. 
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CHAP Tp Ret 


THE HOBBYHORSICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


AND THE SEXUAL MOTIF 


ine weehmeneweecline Sterne mmconceptlOnwor 
COnSsciCUeness in Gets Of Che constanu, tension between 
self-knowledge and self-delusion. This tension is the one 
central theme running throughout Sterne's writings. The 
Sermene  Pbesenu tie problem OL -cOnSec1ousiess Li mere OL 
SSS WIS Opse aes, SeSiguiois, elke Sheusicve “ha sls “ellis ciciay. isiweie ale 
Madeslce Of this internal tension as) Ume central narrauive 
PEInpevole LOU ime tiction., he mose Videne example oF 
this as Sterne .s<creation of the hobbyhorse. 

The oboyhorse Metaphor ie not Original with Sterne. 
in eraces We Cans nind aeSsimmplar Gmeqewin locke, = ciscissLoen 
GL the dominance of reason by the passions in Of the Conduct 


Obv the wnders canding ; 


Did this state of mind remain always so, everyone would 
WEEhOUE ScChup ves Give it the mame wore pelarect tadness; 
dncewnivle: turdeoes Vasu, al whevever InverVals: iG 
fecuris,, Suche eotac1on Of thoughus about the same 
object no more carries us forwards towards the 
abcainmene.ot Knowledge than GCeuzing tipon a mill horse 
Wavlet. Ne soOOSTOne Ih MIlSiClcCUlar sthace would ecarry <a 
Moan som ays ouUGney a 


Risk Of Sterne’ s main characters ere limited ium their 


Goncecwoushess Of tne world and of tCheniselves in Ehis very 
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manner when they ride their hobbyhorse, that is, when they 
surrender themselves to a single point of reference. Walter 
Shandy creates abstract intellectual systems. Toby Shandy 
and; “sO some extent, Trim live in a game world of military 
Chcouncehs. all toulal revels  Iiontsertre cid ODINTONS. 5) and 
VOGiCkw ia AvocnUimenta Journey 1S—G1Ven. CO Lealisoorts 
of feelings for their own sake. (Although it must be pointed 
Cue Ghat, both, Thvstram and Yorick, as self—conscious 
Narrators, are always aware of the Limitations of their own 
hobbyhorses.) From Walter's intellectual abstractions to 
Yorick's sentimentalism, the Sternean hobbyhorses cover a 
variety of points of reference. But they all have one 
thing in common--they are all rooted in self-enjoyment. 
Consequcnely pecachi mob bynOrse 1s) plesaciralles LG tus lider, 
but, at the same time, it is potentially dangerous because 
Tie COracthicsha parulculer passion end consequently marEows 
Ohne Ss pelcepelon, OL lite. 8 AS. Thistram pucs. iG, When da 
man gives himself up to the government of a ruling passion, 
Or, in other words, when his Hobby-—Horse grows 
head—strong—-farewell cool reason and fair discretion!” 

(Fit Os The result is an individual whose conscious-— 
ness is limited to the enjoyment of a Single activity. 
Sterne indicates his hobbyhorsical limitation of the self 
by characterizing the hobbyhorse riders as individuals who 
are, to a certain extent, unproductive or who threaten 
pecductaviey tit uo Lor this reason chat sscterne builds 


his comic structure on a metaphoric foundation which 


OAS, 


ireconpohaves; the most serious Obstacles ce sexual 
productivity--namely, onanism and impotence. It is through 
this pervasive metaphoric level that Sterne's authorial 
PEesence Ts most Strongly felt, 
Critics of Sterne who have considered the sexual 

material in’ his fiction have usually taken a ditferent 
tack. The most common interpretation is that Sterne employs 
Sex (as a symbol of a basic form of communication; and the 
sextial “ditticultress:ound in Iristram Shandy, ciftticulties 
such as impotence, are then representative of the basic 
problems of communication among individuals. Alan D. 
McKillop maintains that 

human ends aré infinitely various, but we may say that 

ii onenOyVe tne ends are SsexUal sattereculOn, tie rIaLin¢ 

OEP nobbyhorses, cand full expression Of ideas and 

See Tere AN Ve sis teleyeteyull Criciestie SS ole cise nkery shale! 

an infinity Of unfinished business. 3 
Ang the busimess in the book is “untinished"” because, as 
James A. Work has pointed out, sexual impotence "hovers like 
a dubious halo over the head of every Shandy male, 
Dic lucd rio] eine eer ROLMJOWLNG a .simi Par line of thinking, 
Pimizeoeun Drewesuggesie that “the sexual) tinge 1s so 
pervasive [in Tristram Shandy] because in a sense the whole 
beckwls abouG the paradoxical creativeness and helplessness 
OnlMany end obviously sex isa central symbol for that." 
A. R. Towers discusses the sexual comedy of Tristram Shandy 
in terms of "inadequacy" (Tristram), "displacement" (Toby) , 


ano el'frustration! (Walter), all of which are rooted in the 


Shandy Ss Sinabil. ty slo communicate. © And Ronald Paulson 
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points out that, as words mean different things for each 
person in Tristram Shandy, they inevitably fall into sexual 
and other meanings “and thus ead to Titeral ‘or figurative 
emasculation of the characters. ' 

Other critics see more general thematic implications 
iM che Wack of "sextial conmunication in Tristram Shandy: 
Nee ee per reeds lols bhany onendy was aes etOly Ol une shandy 
extinction and sees sexual impotence as the comic analogue 
of death. ° DavideDalcnes mMalintaine that sex in) Tristram 
Shandy reflects the absurdity of man and the comic sadness 
of the human leucine Henri Fluchére ci yeu Gg eFR eee (Si aeheieter As) 
Vancecency”" as paktor the comic Structure, ot ‘the novel; 
its purpose is to lead the reader to accept esate And, 
Similarly, J. M: Stedmond argues that Sterne's bawdy 
MHCeETateSemMean te LOsculnulateway COMlecaunarsis Un) the 
reader. +1 

The general consensus, then, that the sexual 
material is somehow related to the problems of communication 
suggests that this is Sterne's main concern. However, the 
inability LOecomnunALcate 1S not sommuch™=a-“probtem as 1t is 
a symptom or manifestation of a problem. And that problem 
tse oortrayed by osterne=1n the form or the thobbyhorsical 
consciousness, Uhat 1s"to say, “uhe individual’ s 1s0lation 
iMeahis privatesselt.. | lies ths 1 solatrony witch resulus 
Eromethie individual’ s dedication to his hobbyhorse, that 
creates the problem of communication. As Joan Joffe Hall 


has pointed out, the "characterization by hobbyhorse 


a) 


fet 
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presupposes a solipsistic view of the universe; each rider 


te It 


Ls Gelloping valomg through his own’ private reality.! 
ie £Or this reason that the Shandys are characterized as 
SCCENErICS Whoware dedicated io the autoerotic pleasures of 
unheie Nobbynorses. Pltiis this devotiom to the private. self 
Which turns their consciousnesses inwards and which therefore 
renders them comically impotent and unable to communicate. 
Stemne =s use Of the sexual imagery is thus Significant, not 
only because it suggests man's absurd condition and the 
difficulties of communication, but more specifically because 
it illuminates in a humorous way the dangers which arise 
Whenlihe =Sselisis soOverly dedi cated to a rsingle poling Of 
reference. The use of the sexual metaphor is thus an 
important narrative technique which is meant to alert the 
Bedgehe@GO iD eeEne woe CON ver Lech i. 

Sterne's choice of the hobbyhorse (rather than the 
ruling passion) metaphor to distinguish his characters 
imdicaces, his ‘comve purpose. —in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the term hobbyhorse referred to a 
wanton, a eee AS Pari nl ogespolnis sot an 
Shakespeare's Bawdy, "a hobby-horse is a rocking horse: the 
Sexual) tinuendor and epun “are clear: “horse, because 1G 1s 
idee ens a yecnere Locking, element retens towtemale 
movement in woven 0 DReasecxtidleiiipiicaltons Or the term 
efee a cul) weccboanitastocay.: 9D. .H. bawkence, | cor instance, uses 


this metaphor of autoeroticism in his short story "The 


1 
Rocking-—Horse Winner." ? During Sterne's time, hobbyhorse 
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32 
was also used as a verb which had the signification of to 
Bonp, stowplay the fool, especially am horse—-play (circa 
1630-1890). Hobbyhorse was also commonly used to refer to 
1 : ae ; é 
a horse. : DGC slinpOrtant £Or thesuatscuss 1 onmwco 
point out now that horse has, since the seventeenth century, 
been used as a slang verb meaning to possess a woman. ?/ Abate: 
hobbyhorse metaphor would thus have had very strong sexual 
implications for Sterne's contemporaries. This consider- 
au1On 1S Cssenklal invany attempu tomunderstand Sterne 's 
art, for all of Sterne's characters are engaged in one form 
of hobbyhorse riding Or another, and Sterne is constantly 
Pererring sco acta Olriding, bDeSteiding,. mounting, Galloping, 
trotting, ete. The Sternean novelistic world as a whole is 
associated with sexual activity, and often solitary and 
imrertui le sexvialW activity. 
The autoerotic nature of the hobbyhorse rider is 
suggested in Tristram's description of the relationship 
between a man and his hobbyhorse: 
We oeeele 1 Rcannet cay ithat they wactmand  Le=ecu sexaculy 
after the same manner in which the soul and body do upon 
each OuMem:*sYenedoubtless there ais 4a .conmunication 
between them of some kind, and my opinion rather is, 
that there is something in it more of the manner of 
electrified bodies,--and that by means of the heated 
Dateswon ther rider, Which come “Vumed Tetely ineorcontact 
With the back of the Hobby-—Horse.--By long journies 
and: much .r1etion pit “so happens thatthe body or the 
bBVOecwe aus atyelenctiwt tld as full ef HOBBY-HORSICAL 
ictpicies GSo alte clench Ielelicl a gm Ae tiene i) 

This “communication” between the “Yelectritied bodies” of the 


Pider and his hobbyhorse is presented in sexual) terms- 


Uristramveven focuses on the genitaliavas Ne points to “the 
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heaved =parts of the nider, which come: immediately’ into 
combact Wreh Ghevbacky or the Hobby horse. | the last 
sentence, however, creates some confusion. The reference 
Lory long jounnies andrmuch friction scentinues the sexual 
image, “butyl unespessagecends with the rider "being fitled 
full of "HOBBY-HORSICAL matter." The roles seem to have 
shifted; and the rider, who was originally applying his 
"heated parts" to "the back of the Hobby-—Horse," now appears 


18 One does not want to 


to have assumed the female role. 
reaq toommuch intorthis, but the reversal of roles’ certainly 
does suggest a sexual relationship in which the rider 
receives but does not give. And what he receives is 
basically Humselt, since  uheshobbynorsescepmesenitus: an aspect 
of an individual's own essence. In other words, a man's 
Felavionship WlLenwaire bobbyhorse is in actuality a 
relationship with hamseli. And to this extent 1 1s 
auvoerotic.. Thus, as Robert Alter has pointed ‘ouu,) Sterne s 
use of the sexual metaphor and his emphasis on the 
"communication" between a rider and his hobbyhorse suggests 
ele) ictel@ nha Saye ciene h 

22 . £Om a man’s “communication With his own: hobby= 

horse, his own private obsession, is precisely what 

prevents, hime from comiuni cating Wich ouhers because it 

exchanges the dialogue of self and other, for which 

the sexual relation serves as paradigm, for an 

onanistic monologue. 19 

The onanism metaphor thus suggests the basic nature 


of the hobbyhorsical consciousness-—a dedication to the 


private self which tends to compromise one's consciousness 
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of what lies beyond one's self. Hence, when the hobbyhorse 
tider rides, he is -incapable of commUnicating with anyone 
or anything which lies outside the area of his hobbyhorse. 
Toby “s"hebbyhorse;,” for instance, originates in Toby's 
inability to describe adequately to his bedside visitors 
the sevents whieh Led to his wound. “His frustrations 
ultimately result in his’ acceptance of Trim's plan to build 
LOMELrUCe bons: im thes country. =Sigqmi ficantily = this 1s.-an 
enuLsocLlale move, Ori. does notraid Toby ini describing 
hyS = MLSrOruune to anyone but. only contributes to the 
pleasure’ White Poby can experience in “private: 

Never did lover post down to a belov'd mistress with 
more Neat eandmexpectaulOn sc ciaweiny winele: Toby did, ce 
enjoy this self-same thing in private;--I say in 
DGlvViate; Ore lG Was sheltered se romea Neuse, as i veld 
you, by a tall yew hedge, and was covered on the other 
three sides, £rom mortal sight, by rough holly and 
tiicrset plowenings shrubs;-—so that une 1déa sor net 
being Seen,-aid not a little contribute te the idea of 
pleasure pre-—conceived in my uncle Toby's mind. 
(II.v.98-99) 
This passage is Gich in sexual implications. ~ The reference 
to “a beloy'd mistress sets the tone by introducing the 
Sextal mobic. Lhe term "heat suggests sexual excitement. 
And the sexual level is maintained throughout the rest of 
the passage by repeated reterences to genitalia. The 
Genervoe term tiiing can mean pudend of penis. Partridge 
lists several examples for both Significations from 
Shakespeare's plays. 7? And GLOse isies tne cern thangumoobs 


2 


as designating testicles. Thus, Toby's enjoyment of the 


JCHInge ine pel Vauer »reintorces the dutoerotbiec theme. And 
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SS) 
tnis vsense of privacy is ren associated wrth the bowling 
GEeenm which eve 1Lseli.descri bed in wsexuial terms." Of mete 
are Suie@grererences bo, hedge, |) 'coverea and “shrubs.” The 
term hedge was associated in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
Genturies, WLEn) prostmuutes, as in the sexpression as common 


s the hedge. ** 


Grose lists hedge-—whore and defines it as 
"an itinerant harlot, who bilks the bagnios and bawdy-—houses, 
by disposing of her favours on the wayside, under a hedge; 


n23 


a lowebeqgarly prostitute. Thesterm cover crerers to the 


sexual possession of a woman. This meaning is still alive 


today, but Zt "dates back to the seventeenth century. 74 Ghe 
final note is the "idea of pleasure pre-conceived in my 
moecles roby is inind. 7 lee is Signin Gang thet “chis conception 


PeneopOrace site tces 'Obyeratier “cChanwin fas below’ d mvstress 4 
Toby senjJoys his voleasure alone, 71in private. Thus, the 
implications of heterosexual relations which arise from 

the terms “hedge” and "covered," together with the comparison 


with "a belov'd mistress," emphasize a contrast with the 
SOl bay qQuakiay Ob sobyas | pleasures! 

Saige, Wek emo medics GVOM BLO gLneOnRLec sand 
systems is an eminently private affair which is also 
Defatewlarlyva nonconduc ve tO icoMnlunrcatLen with others. His 
study of noses, for example, is described in language which 


suggests solitary sexual delights: 


To those who do not yet Know of which gender Bruscambille 


is,--inasmuch as a prologue upon long noses might easily 
be done by either,;——'twill be no objection against ‘the 
Ssimile,—--to may, That when my father got home, he 


solaced himself with Bruscambille after the manner, in 
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Which; "Cis ten=toO: one, your worship solaced yourself 

With your first mistress,—--that is, from morning even 

unto night: which by the bye, how delightful soever 

Loiey prove co the anamoratce,—--is of Uvetle, or no 

SHus claw tGeoatrally to by -stanceran ey bl, xen ee 5) 
Pierce chneqver heres Very Simitam tOethe. Used im the 
Passage On Toby discussed above.” Once more, a paraliel is 
made and a distinction is drawn between enjoying oneself 


Wilthve: “Mistress and enjoying one's hobbyhorse. The 


sexual theme is introduced by the reference to Bruscambille's 


"gender." And the passage as a whole deals with "long 
noses," which in itself is a sexual joke. Nose is used 
JAS) 


as a synonym for penis in Shakespeare. UALS son lercatcaon 
must have continued to be used through the eighteenth 
Setluly, Om Under nmose Partoidge Iisteethe 

Mine LechUr=CencunwexplLessiOle a ONG SOSscm omc eoy “s 
liking," which refers to the belief that the size of the 
man's nose denotes a corresponding length in the sexual 
SEG ans weLUSt ease Ge = s12Ze Gf va Womans Mouth is Supposed CoO 
answer to that of her Ae ane eee Also of note is the 
Suggestion that: “a prologue upon Long noses might easily 
bemdenerby +62 ther Ssex.) ~The-cenm dene: rs -clesekto 
done-over, an expression dating back to the eighteenth 
century which signifies "possessed carnally (only of 


"27 whe statement that either sex can Gor enie prologue 


women) . 
upon long noses suggests a sexuality which is not 
necessarily heterosexual. '"Solaced" seems to be a pun on 


Sven einer ioe ticu bo isiram taedesor bing@a iseltiary 


sexUielicy. ithishadea is. reinforced by the final suggestion 
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37 
Ot ties paesage. = ihe term Stand can’rerer tO Greciuic 


28 Thus, the image of two lovers disporting them- 


penis. 
selves while uncoupled "by-standers" watch on the sidelines 
emphasizes the autoerotic nature of Walter's hobbyhorse 
ELaing. 

The use of the onanism metaphor suggests that the 
undavidual 1s concentrating too much On iis private selt. 
Such an isolation could lead to a consciousness which has 
little in common with other men's views of life. Walter 
LSVOlGeCN GUILTY Om balland. 1 nto sthtcrerror. Wes lear, 1.0L 
instance, that Gvery object betere him presented a2 face 
and sseCuiOn, of mussel: CO, hisseye, Valtogeuher ditrerente from 
nee planwand CleVvaetiOn Or Le seen, DY. ene esl Gf Mankind 
(V.xxiv.382). The cause of this unique vision seems to be 
OfPalh Cole eemologiecalenature., “Walteredoes noe frely on 
empirical observation of the experience he holds in common 
WiLeieOuner men) tOsderIVvVe his neornies. Rather,” Walter 
follows) une example, Of the Spider in) Swift's) The Battle tor 
Chessooks in creating his solipsistic»=incellectual. webs: 
"My father spun his [Tristra-poedia], every thread of it, 
CUE Of his own brain,—-—or reeled and cross—twisted what all 
Sthner spinners ahd spinsters had Sspunsbetore him, that 
'twas pretty near the same torture to him" (V.xvi.372-373). 
Miessexual imagery Lh this passage is very suggestive. ~ iC 
To SlGhietvcant hatin the seventeenth and=ecignteenth 
eenturies spinster could mean a harlotss: And, of course, 


spinster also refers to an unmarried woman. The term thus 
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Suggests as solitary state ne well as sexuality and 
ji lolunesce a WaLleer' Sespinnineg thread out Ore nais own brain 
alsenseens:, tO havervsextial connotatigns. «5 "Spin" ws close to 
TNE ESXPressi ons Spin Get vand spin’ crooked, both of which 
refer to concious e The juxtaposition of "spinners and 
Sspinsters . in this: sentence takes us back tothe onanism 
metaphor. The suggestion seems to be that Walter's theories 
are childless and unproductive because they are the products 
Obea SObltary vather ethan a heterosexual spinning." 

A similar suggestion is raised by Sterne's use of 
pLpe ysmokinGrand whiristiing to characterize Toby. Smoking 
eROmpLpev are svermsawhich evoke sexual) meanings. —.Pipe 
BebersrLOmuic penis.>! Grosesalso lisus tne expression 
MHOre-—pipe EO Ces1¢nare, the penis. °? And the verb to smoke 


33) st 


Nedahius LO COLUWlua arWwoman 1m elie wel1qhteenun ceneuGy - 
is interestingeihat both of Voby 's habiLes»of smeking his 
pipe and whistling are associated with his modesty and 

his preference for solitary as opposed to heterosexual 
Dpleasuce. LEV would wappear  Ehat Toby. Ss preference) fon these 
poLVaeeeCraleactiVvingves DS ma=subsGiEeune on heverosexlal 


34 Consider, fom instance, Teretram!s 


genital involvement. 
use Of the conventions of logic to describe Toby's 
Whestling.» (Hetecalls whistling the VArqumentumsristuletorium, | 


ana he associates “t with the "“Aracumentum Baculinum! and 


the "Argumentum ad Crumenam." But he seems to distinguish 
these three forms Of logical discourse from the sexual ly 


suggestive "Argumentum Tripodium, which is never used but 
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39 
by the womany against ‘the Te meen the Argumentum ad Rem, 
which, contrarywise, is made use of by the man only against 
the woman..." (I.xxi.71). The literal meanings of the 
hatin terms are suggestive of the sexual theme. Fistula 
Means ae uuoe, pam Olpe, a TESCO pl pe, OGsarsnepnerd is pipe. 
And fistulator is one who plays upon the reed pipe. Baculum 
is a staff or a walking stick. And crumena is a leathern 
pouch £or money, usually carried by a strap around the 
neck. NeedlesseLo sey, Lobby alwaysepreters the Arqumentum 
Fistulatorium to®the Argumentum ad’ Rem, which suggests that 
he would rather play on "pipes" than contend with the 
female "thing." For example, when he and Trim march up to 
Widow Wadman's door, Toby is much averse to the project, 
sO that when Trim finally knocks on the door Toby reacts by 
Wiismiang hiesvabiwl Cro De xvi. ObO). peAnG when Ticim 
illuminates Toby on the sexual nature of widow Wadman's 
JHUMANIMNs) ChdGeis=toO=say, when Toby minds out that the 
good widow has been subjecting him to an Argumentum 
Lei poduum, oby reacts! by giving "a Weng whistle-—but in a 
HOLeawhichicouldesecerce be heard acneoss the table" 

Ci xeaxx 51643)" 

Wits: Mingezhus “seems LOnuenore, a qeneral, prerernence 
form solitery pleasures. This becomes paruicularly evident 
in the inciden® in’ which Obadiah ties up Slop's obstetrical 
bag ain’ "al Seriessol Gordian knots. “Whe description of 
Obadiaheriding Nis horee at “an increasingly faster rake to 


overcome therhotse of Glop’s obstetrical instruments evokes 
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the themes of onanism and of hobbyhorse riding: 


The instruments, it seems, as tight as the bag was tied 
above, had so much room to play in it, towards the 
bottom, (the shape of the bag being conical) that 
Obadiah could Tot make a LrOobsor at, bw with such a 
terrible jingle, what with the tire-t€te, forceps 

and squirt, as would have been enough, had Hymen been 
taking a jaunu that way,’ to have Erightened him out of 
the country; but when Obadiah accelerated this motion, 
and Enom a plain Erot assayed tolprick his coachhorse 


into a full gallop--by heaven! Sir,--the jingle was 
incredible. (Cie ied 5) 
Thewlanguage here vs extremely sexual. SFLom Tie f1eteenth 


pO MGhCeSseVenECe nmeCehtUny, "co DaGmciCn ited suo beget Or 
conceive. >> it Seems significant that Obadiah “tiles sup" 
and “therefore closes the orifice of the “conical” bag. 
iGontcal” 1s very probably a pun “on “cunny, whieh refers to 
pudendum mneses, ° Hust lds the finstesy llabler on “countiy| 
is a pun on the vulgar term for the female genitalia, >? as 
iienaMict Ss amouss COUnECY Matwers” Hemarc, to Ophelia. 
Also of note is the image of Hymen being "frightened out of 
the country." suggesting perhaps loss of virginity. All of 
these words suggest male-female sexuality, but many of the 
other innuendoes in the passage connote a movement away 


from the female sexual organs. “To phay,” for instance, 


is) close to the expression to play oft, which meant to 


masturbate in the eighteenth century. 78 this Limplication 
is strengthened by the terms "forceps," which are an 
extension on the handsj./and “squint, which describes 


ejaculation. And the passage ends with Obadiah applying 
hier prick" to has coach—horse, an act which evokes once 


more the themes of hobbyhorse riding and onanism. 
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Sterne makes sure ehee we are aware of the onanism 
theme by emphasizing Obadiah's desire to whistle. As 
DelSelait pu cCSeit, Obadiah 1s frustrated’ oy the “jingle snot 
because it reminds him of the sexual significance of the 
ObSBLetrical Bnstcuments——"the turpitude of fornication, 
and Sune many Other political ill consequences of this 
Jang Ving, eneverronce entered his brain? {iit .vii. 65) —_but 
Deedice, Lhe poor £ellow = . | Wasenot able to hear 
nse Ur Whistle (Lit vid. 165) end touride his horse at 
the same time. The incident can thus be seen as a symbolic 
contest between heterosexuality and birth (represented 
byeolop's Obstetrical instruments) and the solitary joys 
of autoeroticism (represented by Obadiah's horse and his 
desire to hear himself whistle). Obadiah spurs his horse 
OM@iascemand@i distor co as CO) Ghijoy iis seli—creaced 
pleasure Of whistilang. When this fails, he ammobilizes 
the obstetrical instruments with his hatband. One is 
Geminded: uhagethiemterms Hat and) Old natlrererned Lo the 
female pudend in the eighteenth aetncneae Svmpowicade ly, 
speaking, .chen, once Obadiah has quieted the female 
element (represented by the "hatband" and the tied up 
isonteal! bag) Mhemie ihes tO enjoy is sown male element 
Tomer iVate;angmsoune Goce om CO whistle andeto, prick 
hisecoach=norsel sas tact as herlikes. 

The smokinge or pipes Nas tacssoetat tons similar to 
Wiitstling in TeastramShandy. As with) whistling, -smoking 


comes to represent the hobbyhorsical attachment to the 
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Bhbvatessele and tie Lee preference Lor private 
pleesvres we jin ithis regard, Toby ie hebeviorse isesimilar 
GowWatteres sco lmtary websspinningsGelt is thus sionpireant 
that Toby's pipe smoking is often associated with his sexual 
modesty and with his "private" enjoyment of his hobbyhorse. 
HOmn example; atuer Trim and Bridget break Toby's bridge 
in what appears to have been an amorous embrace, Walter 
pokes fun at Toby's hobbyhorse by extolling the prodigious 
BORCEROT) the tdeseeictave "iachineryeor scOnpOra ls Trim: 
(iii -xxivs211).) Tebyssays nothing to-this but «gives vent 
bOrhus CibarrasemenG by “redoubling the vehemence of 
sm@aking. his pipe eth xxiv 2s 

His Pneident 1s somewhat akin co Obadiah's 

accelerating battle with the obstetrical instruments. In 
both cases! the situation involves a struggle between a 
consciousness of heterosexuality versus a consciousness 
Which is limited to one's Self and one's own self-induced 
pleasure. (|The sider of hobbyhorses is inclined to the 
latter, and Sterne's ambiguous language seems to identify 
this tendency towards privacy with onanism. This becomes 
Dacbbiculaearly evident In the manner in which Trim “and Toby 
snokece tom's Turkish pipes. They uUsevthe papes sto “Tivre" 
Tobylsetield pieces. Whire” may Involve a melenence to 
theahneat or sexual passion. it issalsoqworthuneting sthat 
in the eighteenth century the expression fire-ship indicated 


40 


a venerally diseased whore. Certainly some reference to 


sexual passion is being made, as is further suggested by 
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SESCNe Ss USE Of LCOPSUOKe, wWhicheaqeringtely rererred to 
Colon, sancd@pipe. it Shoulda also!be pointed Ot that’ the: 


41 This sense dates 


benim elece scan Mean a WOMal Or “asguard. 
backe.Or Une TOuUnptecian Contury., "lis, ewhien loby “smokes® 
hes “pipes ance “fires nis field “pieces, 1) the? language 
suggests a strong heterosexual involvement. But Toby is 
not enjoying a heterosexual pleasure. He is enjoying the 
PElLVace joys Of his pipe.=§ The contrast beeween igus . Svonssheye) 
and the sexual implications of Sterne's language emphasizes 
Toby Ss prediliction ror solitary pleasure. Indeed; for a 
hobbyhorse rider, the riding of the hobbyhorse is the most 
Prleaslleple Ol cmperlenices, because elts Mens it tes tiie 
Plrivaleren|OyMent On selr. Thus; the double smoking) of 
the pipes and the firing of the field pieces present an 
Pecos legiioleowreMotauLon.e aWhel TRIM states oULring,. LOL 
iistance, sie Caninou stop, sand) hrs pleaesuve increases €Ora 
pltch: P'the pleasuce of the pubis, as well’ as the putting, 
had insensi bly got. hold ior the corporal, and drawn him on 
Poaomee i eO SUL, si LOmEeneeVCLY —ioLGMEn Oral ema ulacky — bY 
thestime my umelé. Toby joined him AVi.sxwi.454)).— The 
SULOerOtl eo Nauire Ob Ehis Tempeati ony becomes even more 
explietieun thesiitillating way di walen Toby seems <o 
teaser limsel. tor the point of Salivating Trem desire and 
Gichmwrinally Geviriang Bnto his sentby-box with the pipe. in 
his hand to enjoy himself in solitude: | 

My AUnelemtooy s0ok thet ivory< bape, Guts or the 


corporal's hand,-~looked at it for half a minute, 
and returned it. 
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IPeLessriuhane lwo minutes my wnclerfoby took the 
pipe Erom the corporal again, and raised tit halt way 
to his mouth--then hastily gave it back a second time. 

ine corporeal redoubled the attack, —-my uncle Toby 
smiled,--then looked grave,--then smiled for a 
moment,—--then looked serious for a long time;-—-Give 
me holdror “che aes bipe, Soli esata my Unele 
Toby--my uncle Toby put it to his lips,--drew it back 
directly,--give a peep over the horn-—beam hedge;—-never 
did my uncle Goby Ss mouch water SO «much, Lor a pipe an 
his life.--My uncle Toby retired into the sentry—box 
with the pipe in his hand.-—-— 

--Déar uncle Toby! don't go into the sentry—box 
With the pipe,-— there's no trusting a man's self with 
Such en thing Wiestichia corner. CVn eae ae) 


The numerous sexual innuendoes in this passage 
Suggest, ad contrast, between Toby's oral, activity and 
heterosexual genital activity. Of General note is the come 
and go movement suggested by Toby's alternating looks of 
gaiety and seriousness; and this movement is paralleled by 
the Way in which he’ brings the pipe to his mouth. and then 
draws it back. Significantly, this movement produces what 
wee might call an oral ejaculation. In addition, “the 
expression "horn-beam hedge" is blatantly sexual. Horn 
referred to the male member in the eighteenth century. This 
meaning led to such nineteenth and twentieth century 
expressions denoting sexual excitement as to have the horn 
Sri, Gon Lee. horny. “7 Ana “hedge! may" rerer to) wnores ‘and 
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StLuUMpets. BuLyHoby "Ss relationship, Ls snot with? women; 1t 


is with himself. Thus, he seeks solitude in the "“sentry—box." 


ironically, box has a sexual signification, as in Parolles' 
indecent comments in All's Well That Ends Well: 
Torcheiwers,. my boy, to tn Swarts 


He wears his honour in a box unseen, 
Thet Huds. hisekicky-—wicky here tat shome, 
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Spending his manly ate oti in her arms, 

Which should sustain the bound and high curvet 

Or Mars 's ftlery steed.4% 
But Toby avoids women and he does not spend his "manly 
Marrow" in anyone*s arms; his honor is in a sentry—box, a 
SOLLGELY @DOx. 

thei cony We eontinued in Trustram'setine. 

exhortation. At one level the language suggests that Toby 
is entering the female pudend (suggested by "box" and 


Teeny or 


Wairvcligiiits) “pape, “s hitsee GhvicG eee t,t 
acuulality, he 1s seeking isolation by Jiterally smoking 
His pipe inva corner. | Thus; Tristram ’s emphasis ‘on “a 
Mams=selit eis impecrcant, £Or 1 points, to Aoby vs hobby— 
Hopsaca UeLendencysto) close simsel teupewithins hamseli win 
PUECerOElGepea ls io. 

Naturally enough, this eutoerotic tendency is) most 
effectively challenged by a woman; and the main thrust of 
the challenge takes place in the sentry-box, the very 
CpLadelsGi Toby “si onandstice 1s0elation-s And sit) is 
imveresting that Widow Wadman eriects her challenge by 
assuming an aggressive male role and by actually overcoming 
the various elements of Toby's hobbyhorse, behind which 
Toby was able to seek solitary refuge. She begins by 
entering as far as possible into Toby's sentry-box and 
placing a hand Onvhisimap. Next she comtsives to take 
toby ss tobacco, pipesout Of enis hand? Thesreason for ythis, 
Tepskeaneexplame, iS wnat Mas there waseno “anterial or 


Vitel heateunethe endnot? the tobaccOspipe, ait could excite 
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NO Sentimenu-=LEPCcould nNeither*qive fire by youl sation=—-or 
receive it by sympathy-—-—'twas nothing but smoak" (VIII. 
XV1L.555). Ironically, to smoke meant to coit in Sterne's 
Cine; wouG here Ghe term is being wsedeto indicate the 
aDSGHCGNOn sexual ecommerce, “Insshortyeune pipe) 1s an 
inanimate substitute for the vital member through which 
sexual communication is possible. Once the pipe is 
Pemeved = the bae@le 7s) practically wou econ eval lows 
widow Wadman eventually to touch Toby's hand: "this at 
OneCe Openeq anrconmunitcation, large enough, for any Sentiment 
ROppacs Om Bepass, Wii cha ad PpebsoOn siti cline une 
elementary and practical part of love-making, has occasion 
Opa SE CHEE AG Satan ole 6) oy ehlenicha WculaRolotey i cavaniyel@ubalein J wens: 
Uri Sioa calle tt, is Jat a distance from she main body” 
(Viti. xVi 555) but TE does. commlnteate: thie “vital neat. 
Widow Wadman then increases her chances of success by 
pressing her leg against Toby's calf so as to get the 
Uyitcal heat’ iGOing £rom the opposite extreme as well. —in 
Din cany paclence, Sher thus manages: CO atluack Toby on 
bothehts Wings’ so thet she now-eand them succeeds in putting 
Uitemcentre: into disorder (VILL. xvi o56)-.) This) "disorder" 
denotes a certain Success, but 1t is not a complete Success. 
Taveact, although Tristram describes the asmentoes or 
widow Wadman's attacks in language which suggests 
Sexlolstty, 1c ae aasexuality which ts associated sate 
Popish enthusiasm and hermitical masochism: 


This seems an authenticated record of one of these 
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attacks; #LOretnaecre are vestigqiva of the “wo punctures 
partly grown up, but still visible on the opposite 
corner of the map, which are unquestionably the very 
holes, through which it has been pricked up in the 
sentry—box-—- 

By all that is priestly! 2 value this’ precious 
Felich WRuhwie Ss Stigmata and pricks, more’ than all 
the selicks of the Romish church--always excepting, 
when I am writing upon these matters, the pricks which 
enter'd the Blesh of St. Radagunda in” the desert, which 
Li youmwoa0d rom FESs te ChUNY, the nuns cf that’ mame 
Will ‘shew yourtor love: (VILI. xvii 556-557) 


This passage contains several references to both 


the female sexual organs ("punctures," "corner," "holes," 
"sentry-—box," "stigmata") and the male member ("grown up," 
iprackediup,  ! pricks”)* Also, theswords “FESS” “and 


TCLUNY! Ssug¢gests une sexual theme. fesse is sFrench for 
DUETLOCK., | Ande ChUNY! =counds Galen neLose CO .Cunny. favs 
reeding Seems more than justiliable Given that nun meant 
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a Courtesan Or a harlot in the erghteenth centuny 
these iparticular nuns qo by the name or CLUNY" and 
spend their cime Showing "pricks'’” to visitors "Lon love. © 
As is often the case with Sterne, the use of such 
evocative language has more than a single purpose. On the 
one hand, the sexual word play pokes fun at the Catholic 
Church. But, at the same time, it concerns Toby. And 
the language seems to be playfully suggesting that Toby's 
desire to avoid widow Wadman and to enjoy himself in 
private involves a certain amount of hermit-like 
escapism. 77 Indeed, when Toby discovers the sexual nature 


of widow Wadman's "HUMANITY,' he is so shocked that he 


resolves "never more to think of the sex,-—-or of aught 
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which belonged to it" (III.xxiv.208). His immediate 
Peachion,e then, Ls ctovreinforce his @hobbyhorsical 
CONSGLOUSHESS. “OL note ane Toby"“s gestures when Trim tells 
him of widow Wadman's sexuality: 

My uncle Toby laid down his pipe as gently upon 
the fender, aS if it: had been Spun) from the unravel lings 
of a spider's web-- 
=-Het US GO tO my brother Shandy s, Said he- 
Ci xe xx 1,643) 
inierspider's web recalls the image used to characterize 
Walter's onanistic cerebral creations (V.xvi.372-373). The 
juxtaposition of WobyWs pipe with therspiderts web, together 
VWittloODy«< succor Omto Mm TOMO my  ocOmme res laency Ss ssldges | 
Toby "s' reartinmation OL the hobbyhorsical Shandy consciousness 
and (hes auuoecrouilc pleasures: In face, ein the spinal. chapters, 
Tobyais Once more) Slitting by the fire, smoking his pipe 
(IX.xxxii.644), and waiting eagerly to jump on his hobby- 
horse and provide the proper military epithet (IX.xxxiii.645) 
as Walter waxes hobbyhorsical on the disadvantages of man's 
Sexes Bucy. 
It is also of note that Tristram's own method of 
narration is often associated with onanism. Tristram 
bealecc. is vabila ty eto write a bOOk whic As digressive sand 
progressive at the same time (I.xxii.73). As an author, 
Pristraiels Inmthe post clon ©f one "whe can L£ollow his, creative 
whim as the mood dictates. However, his use of sexual 
imagery also suggests his awareness of the dangers of 
overindulgence in such authorial freedom. Thus, although 


Tristram does not always try to justify his digressions, he 


; 
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does associate them with the sexual metaphor. For instance, 
we are constantly being reminded of Tristram's function as 
a iweEten, a man who lives by the pens Teistram states, “in 
fact, that hens dominated by his* ’pen!=—"1t governs me, -—1 
Gaver NOL ine ANetscavel Cumunen weqimiingwot Ther story sor 
Le Fever" (VI.vi.416). Significantly, the term pen has been 
a slang word for penis since the sixteenth century. “2 That 
Sterne Vs playing ween this meaning is clear from Tristram’ s 
GeScriptionsoOf jhiseactions while writing : 

—-And ~this momentithey - Last. dipp.d my pen) anto my ink, 


Leecould note help taking notice what a cautious air Of 
sad composure and solemnity there appear'd in my manner 


of doing /it.--Lord! how different from the rash jerks, 
and here“ de sculreres. LhouU are wont, Uiistram!, to 
EransaGcr LU With inwouher shumouns,—-dropping thy 


pen,--spurting thy ink about the table and thy books,--as 
ip thy (pen and thy ik, thy pookseand thy fL£urniture cost 
EMeGenOlhi nC Hmm lascKy Vir. 215) 
The onanism imagery here is fairly transparent. 
"Rash jerks" evokes the expression (extant in the eighteenth 


4 
century) to jerk off, which means to masturbate.’ 


LSqugets" 
reLerseuo ejaculavion., And “hare-prein dd” maysinvolve an 

Col Guenbeee cenecemvoy tae WUTC areca uneOlg a va, pun. On hair. 
Dropping away bso be Signatiicant. In the nanetceenth 

Cenc liny stile xOrecc1On dropping Fert erredqntova beating or 
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thrashing (pugilistic or otherwise). 
SORT Peat OneMmuUst shave Gxi1sted un there1gqhteenth century, 
ECE Shs clLam “Gauccopping. Or hise “pen sesuLts in, another 
ejaciiation ara Ss pumcang” "ot his “ink. SALSo tor particular 


relevance here is an expression dating back to the sixteenth 


and seventeenth centuries, to have no more ink in the pen, 
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Which Signitics to be temporarily ampotent “from exhaustion. >! 


The digressive-progressive method involves, as 
Tristram puts 12t, a “backwards and forwards’ movement along 
the story line. This movement in itself suggests a sexual 
Eneme -dkine Coo that expressed! by Inistram's “rash jerks, “and 
hare—brain'd squirts." in fact, when Tristram 
self-consciously describes his hobbyhorse riding, he does 
SOUin Very sexually evocative language: 


What a rate have I gone on at, curvetting and 
frisking it away, two up and two down for four volumes 
LOCC Tne Wi wnoul | Coking) once behind, jor even wonlione 
Side Of me, to. see whom 1 cred upent——T Il tread wpon 
no one,--quoth I to myself when I mounted--I'll take a 
Geod Tvaurcliingwoallop, but DT ED mow nunc the poorest 
jack-ass upon the road--So off I set--up one lane-—-—down 
another, ThimOugi this Turn —pike==over that, as 16 the 
archn=jockey of jockeys hed got behind me. 

Now ride at this rate with what good intention and 
beso lution s7OupMay, == "Gls <a mMulion co sone you" Li ido 
some one a mischief, if not yourself--He's flung-—-he's 
off—--he's lost his seat-—-he's down--he'll break his 
neck--~see!--if he has not galloped full amongst the 
SGalLtolaingquon une Undertaking «cri ticks !——he! i kneck 
his bseins OUGeagainse Some Of Therm posts——ners 
bounced out!-—-look--he's now riding like a madcap full 
tit through a whole crowd, of painters, fiddlers, 
poets, biographers, physicians, lawyers, logicians, 
players, (schoolmen, (churchinen, —Stetesmen, ssOld1ers, 
Casuists, COnMOiIssecurs, prelates, popes,- and 
engineers——Don't fear, said I--I'1ll not hurt the poorest 
jack-ass upon the king's high-way--But your horse 
throws dirt; see you've splash'd a bishop—-I hope in 
God, ‘twas only Ernulphus, said I--But you have 
squirted fulieanvythe» paces OL Messe. be Moyne,, De 
Romigny, and De Marcilly, doctors er the Sorbonne==That 
was last year, replied I--But you have trod this 
moment upon a king.-—-Kings have bad times on't, said I, 
Pen ben GrOd pen oye such people =as sine. 

Youshevevdone mi, replied my vecctisern. 

(Cen Vee eG UOLM h, chOssSOnnave doe sOL, Vand. here 
am. standing withomy bridle an one hand, and with my 
Gap in “Ghevorner, to tell my sstory—-And wheat as 1t? 
You shali®near an the mext chapter. (lV.xx.298=299) 


This passage is rich in sexual innuendo. The action which 
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Ls bem .sescrLibed ve the riding of 4 horses tit is of note 
that the term ride was an eighteenth-—century expression for 
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mounting a woman in copulation. Also, as was noted 


Carlier, "tne expression to horse’ means to possess a woman. >> 
Many of the terms in this passage reinforce such a sexual 
reading. Tristram’ s riding movement——"two up and two 
down"—-is sexually suggestive. Tread means to copulate 
With. It is close to the term treadle, which was used from 


about 1630 to 1890 to designate a whore. 


Mount has a 
sexual meaning today. This meaning dates back at least to 
BiewsiXECentnyCcentuny. ) Llkesbide,, Lumeans EO.Get Wpon qin 
SECer tO) Gopulace with.?> bess CbvVilous ts the: expression 
Prauuling Gallop, whieh 2s preiably a reLerence tO ratkelse 
ballocks, an eighteenth-century term for the female pudend. °° 
And “gallop” auselt also suggests the sexcitement cof a sexual 
PLC wer aGkhwinGrenred= tose males Or LO oemale sweetheart.>/ 
thus,= the juxtaposition of “yack” and Vass” is particularly 
Sidimunrcanueds asexual image. (Also important ws the 
eipLessilOMme GUGh-pakew urn nerers iG thesact oF 
copulation. And various expressions are associated with 
it, such as to take a turn, to turn a woman up, to turn in 
Levers Tego this, leet expression seems particularly 


relevant here in view of Tristram's movement "up one 


lane--down another, through this turn—pike--over 


Bice ia (Malem erin OCk rertescredelOnune private parts 
of both men and women in Sterne's time. And as a verb it 


eS) 


meant to core. Thus, Tristram's remark that the 
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"arch-jockey of jockeys had got behind me" suggests that he 
is assuming a female role. This would be in keeping with 
Be VitideOgehOle reverse l which ican lesmoted in Tristram'’s 
hobbyhnorse niding paragraph (1.xxiv./7/)).5 =) The suggestion 
that Tristram is reversing sexual roles (assuming both of 
the roles) reinforces the theme of onanism, for it implies 
a sexual relationship which is self-directed rather than 
other-directed. 

Thus “suggestion Of “Onanism is continued (in- the 

Secone) paregrapi., There we find! Meiseram cabling oft his 
NOESe, an Mage whtehnyin LUSelt Psuggests Coituc anterruptus. 
Also, "off," especially in this context, seems to be a 
Leninder "Or vei gieeenth-centuny expressions Such as to jerk 
OLE OgelLOuplay ObE meOlne OL Whicheaescribe masturbation. 9 
PHocwecean mean corcopulate.. | This meaning daves back to 
the sixteenth jand seventeenth centuries. In the eighteenth 
Gepltury, be also weferred tCorthe penises MPosas }smay also 
be an obscene reference to the male erection. Then, in the 
Ivseor pEOtessions, we Can find “Sexual wmeanings in riddles” 
and Unlayers. ) Biddle in he eighteenth) century meant to 


PLeyeeboue Inmtimarely and caress a woman. °@ 


And player is 
close te Such yeighteenth-—centuny expressions as to play off. 
The last thing to be noted is that Tristram is accused of 
having isquselede nul gin the faces !eer vine doctors Or ‘the 
Sorbonne. This reference to ejaculation is a fitting 


Hina leeeo all Non ri stranvs cidingd and hobbyhorsing. around. 


Tristram's use of the onanism metaphor reminds us 
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a) 
or has doublesrole as an author and a hobbyhorse rider. 
Teistram's sexual wit is enjoyable, and it invites active 
participation by the reader. At the same time, it also 
suggests the auteecrotic! nature of Tristram’s playing. Of 
NOweeis thespassage ani which Tristram practises on his 
Erddles 


Ptr..r..r..ing--twing-—-—twang-—-—prut—-trut—-'tis a 
cursed bad fiddle.--Do you know whether my fiddle's in 
tune Of NOP--CEUtG..plrut.~-——hey should be fitths.—= Tis 
wickedly Stlrungd——tr...2.€.1,.0,U.—cuwang.—— he’ bridge is 
a mile too high, and the sound—post absolutely 
down, --else--trut . ..prut—-hark! 'tis not so bad a 
tone.—--—Diddle diddle, diddle diddie, diddle diddle, 
dum.) Unhere is nothing im playing. before iqood 
judges, --but there's a man there—--no--not him with the 
bundle under his arm—--—the grave man in black.--'Sdeath!} 
not the gentleman with the sword on.--Sir, I had rather 
playa Cepuichiivon Lo Calliope heaselt, thaanedrawemy bow 
qeLOss My SLddlesberore that yoryemam sand yer, . lids 
Stake mye Cremona to a Vew.s “lrump, switch) tothe greatest 
musical odds that ever were laid, that I will this 
moment Stop three hundred and firty, leagues out of 
tune upon my Eiddle, without plnishing one Single nerve 
that belongs to him.--Twaddle diddle, tweddle 
diddle, --twiddle diddle,-—--—twoddle diddle, --twuddle 


diddle, --prut—trut—~krish--krash-—-krush.--I've undone 
you, Sir,--but you see he is no worse,-—--and was Apollo 


toy take his faddile after me, he can »make him no better. 

Diddle taiddle;waiddle diddle, «diddle 
diddle-—hum--—dum-—-—drum. 

—-your worships and your reverences love musick-—-—and 
God has made you all with good ears-—-and some of you 
play delightfully yourselves-—-trut-prut,—--prut-trut. 

O! there is-—--whom I could sit and hear whole 
days,--whose talents lie in making what he fiddles to 


be felt,--who inspires me with his joys and hopes, and 
puts the most hidden springs of my heart into motion.-—-If 
you would borrow five guineas Of me, Sir,--which is 


generally ten guineas more than I have to spare--or you, 
Messrs. Apothecary and Taylor, want your bills 
aye, -—chaves syolbestimes (VaKve S73 72) 

Most of the autoerotic elements of this passage have been 


discussed by Neil D. Isaacs in his essay "The Autoerotic 


Metaphor in Joyce, Sterne, Lawrence, Stevens, and 
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Whitman." surprisingly, however, Isaacs fails to explain 


adequately the central metaphor of the passage--the playing 
of the fiddle. Fiddle, as I have noted above, referred in 
the eigitecneh century to the act o£ antimately caressing 

a Women. Wii ethas Gegard it Vs aelsomsiqniticant that to 


strum meant to have carnal knowledge of a woman in Sterne's 


time.°* his fact ‘Gives added weight to: Isaac's assumption 


tial tieistram =s #sOund eLrects are va reminder OL the sexual 
metLapnor The 2,est of the passage, is adequately analyzed 
by Isaacs. Rather than paraphrasing his argument, I will 
quote what he has to say: 


Among the things to note here are the warming up, the 
GueStLoOning vaboua@ hus lnstrumeni, the descriptions 
“pad Jand "wickedly strung, ' the references to size 
and DeCSsttron, ohne Lemarks aboug playing alone, 
especially, to Ehenecrtect that nobody cam be upset by 
ths Kind Of play iG. tne: iIncidemral vohalla Cc image of 
a Mani wlth a sword On, the working Wp to ta climax, 
ene Genego ide ane sci raCelOn Ob sacliievVemMent. 

Special notice should be taken of the words diddle, 
Capriccio, and) Jews trump. As 9a verb, diddle means 
to cheat, to) Waste ime, to Sing Without distinct 
utterance of words, and to move from side to side by 
jenks.)) Une asta Meaning, sis uOGL eal ya une si Lest 
meaning, has led to slang meanings for both copulation 
and Masturbation, the Vatter penhaps in. conjunction 
with the meaning to waste time. Partridge lists also 
aieabetibaly VakietLon On piddle. As va noun, sdaddic 
has: Meaning of “che sound of the £iddle, carly 
eighteenth-century slang for gin, and--—according to 
Partridge among the schoolboys--the penis. The multiple 
UsewOn Ghesword 1ni Gils pessage calls multiple 
suggestions to mind, Several of which are sexual, and, 
although actually recorded usages in those senses of 
the word postdate Sterne, the conclusion that some such 
Suggest Lon Was gn tact present at the time is 
unavoidable. 

A Capriccio is an instrumental, usually whimsical 
piece Of Music, but the word also means a stroke of 
Whiinsey Oba trick. One wonders why Sterne should 
SleGse flo petionmhic tock fon the epiG muse rather 
than on thesene dang Lerpsichore or on the other hand 


ie, 


BEeatow. Buca tcal Tiope ‘is alsonman organ, “and Sterne, is 
again punning or funning with musical instruments. 
Jews Sehump 2s “a Jew %s haroyoul trump talso means 
PEeCboscis, so the wager is not one of great odds in 
Lerins OfPihe Value ofimusical “nsteuments, bub ma bite of 
braggadoccio in terms of size (he says greatest), 
comparing a Jewish nose to a Shandean sexual organ. 
Phesnext) One-line paragrapn deals Strictly with 
the business at hand--"Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, 
diddle diddle--hum--dum--—drum"--as the crescendo reaches 
its peak. The following paragraph includes the abrupt 
diminuendo (the pun is irresistible) and some 
Geuena izing remarks 2ncluding aspeala Om the moose 
ebV VOUS signals in the episodes. Yous wogships and 
revernences ove music=—and God) has made you “all wijeh 
good ears-—-and some of you play delightfully 


yourselves——trut—prut, --—prut—trut." 
The si taleparagrepl dealsawruhe tne. cupnogre vo che 
aktermath of the experience. Including references to 


Che macure Of the vexperilence and Ehe great pleasure 16 

aheOuds theta ralOnnyelG CONnCludes soy saying thatrthat Ys 

the best tame, LoOncget SOMethINGg Cue Of aiman, a ceuth 

known eternally =O women L£rom Eve and Delilah to Mata 

Haimiwend sPicincess Grace .695 

Tevsunpames JeSscr WpUulOls OL fiss Woicing Nablus 

(Pi texxViid)), Of nis Hobbyhorse (lVsxx)),) and of the playing 
Ob sitenrtddie are key passages in) his Sook. pAlls three 
passages emphasize his roles as a writer, a rider, anda 
Player. | (he juxtaposition of these Toles peints co the 
pakadoOxes ang inconsistencies Of the private individual who 
Gueempie stor makeuhic: Private Tealityepiubiic. sine marin 
Pertaliwin this endeavor Ls. the constanG Cenpiati1on to 
Cemsiny plavate and) to enjoy One’ Ss privacy te the exclusien 
of public communication. The onanism metaphor thus 
represents the tension of the private consciousness. On 
tie ene hand, Tristram the hobbyhorse Gider and player 


enjoys the imner ramblings of his mind. But, on the other 


hand, Tristram the artist and author also desires -to make 
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hiss privacy publve.” Tristram in tact promises to go on a 
vegetable diet or “cold seéd" (a sexual refrigerant) at the 
end of volume six SO as to avoid the sort of digressions 
Which he=pertreys!: in his plot Mines (Vi-x1. 473). . This is 
NOUra. set lous promise, but 1ts main function seems to be 
EG point Once More COT the sexual metaphor. Foro at as 
through this metaphor that Tristram succeeds in externalizing 
HLS Private reality and thus placing 1t. before Lhe reader 
in an objective fashion. 

The second important aspect of Sterne's metaphoric 
ECamework in Treustremishancy involves impotence. “The 
imagery OL AmMpoOtence 12s not as pervasive as that of onanism, 
Due ue to Cerleim ly phesen eG "GO" a MOuLcean ec) Cegree, “Tristram 
himselt admits on the occasion of his accidental circumcision 
Ghote inothing Was weld. hing Aan-our famity! (VexVid. 3/6) the 
Shandys; inclindings Jristram, ererali, prone, to Nobbyhonse 
heen fait aCulViluy WitCcn Sterne Ss sexually suggectlve 
language associates with onanistic pleasures. From this 
association, it follows that onanistic pleasures in 


themselves can be unproductive (at least in the strictly 


physical sense of procreation). But, of course, the 
Shandys are not really unproductive. “Tristram produces his 
UirrewonawOpinlone. | weAnG tne Lest (of =uhe family = 1s "so 


strongly united by a bond of love and mutual understanding 
PhaescoOmminicatton both at the emotional and ther intellectual 


levels does take place notwithstanding the obstacles of 
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the Shandean hobbyhorses. But, at the same time, the 
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ImMagesy tObamampotence does Gxist in Tristhameshandy, sand it 
does Serve as a part or the comia inony which oneminds the 
reece or hen linmitations, of the hobbyhorsical consciousness. 

Ironically, the worst offender is the pater 
familias--Walter Shandy. When he rides his hobbyhorse, 
Walter's consciousness is limited to the purely rational, 
ther pubely ispectiietive, “and\the purely abstract) ike the 
projectors Of the Academy of Lagado in “Gulliver's Travels 
ene COnrpelius thewiatner Of Martinus  chibpilerics,, Walter 
GECem innabits a, cerebral, world whieh a6 out "Of touch with 
human reality. /Consequently, Walter's theories are forever 
being Erustrated by the contingencies of the real world. 
And it is significant that most of his impotent theories are 
Belaved  ClmunorsuOmwune procleauion Cie chi TGnen or co ethe 
upbringing and education of children--two of the most basic 
O£ creative processes. For example, Tristram's begetting 
Ls buiLned SoyeMas.wohtandy os sassoclat1on Ob e1deas «Ob 
Copulation With thne winding (Of the clock; lrrstram is bisth 
iomMarmed Woy sthewacci deny TOliSs Noses Walverms json is 
LragicaklywchuistenedslListramlnsteadsor “Tri smeqistus 
because Walter is so slow in putting on his breeches; and 
the Iristrapecdia, ‘my fathers last Stake,” is rendered 
useless as each day passes because Walter becomes so 
involved dm his ideas that he cannot Keep Mp with Tristram's 
growth. | 

In fact, Sterne associates’ Walter's hebbyhorsical 


Consciousness Witn abortion. Of note rs the birth metaphor 
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which is used to describe Walter's thought processes during 
his discussion with Toby on (significantly enough) the 
right and wrong "end" of a woman. When Walter is 
Ineereupted by ra "knock. on the door ae is almost as if his 
brain child were kiited in its cerebral womb: 

Here, ardevil of a eap av the door snapp ad my father’s 

definition (like his tobacco pipe) in two,—--and, at 

the same time, crushed the head of as notable and 

curious a dissertation as ever was engendered in the 

womb of speculation « <<. Chl. vice O23) 
Pepe je soe ii is Demme mMemMoerhed «acai Leber muOm hiles Dense. ctic 
so it is significant that Walter's broken pipe (which is 
closely associated with my father's "snapp'd" definition) 
results in an intellectual miscarriage. 

whe amage Gf Walier Vs "proken “pipe os an keeping 

with his general antipathy to the human passions, including 
sexual passion. Walter in fact attempts to suppress the 
passions. “Of jnote Ts his discussion with Toby and Slop 
on “the subjects Of sexual pleasure and procreation: 


5 


~-Brother Shandy, answer'd my uncle Toby, looking 
wistfully in his face,--you are much mistaken in this 
POImur——fLor you do ancrease my pleasure wery much, in 
begetting children for the Shandy family at your 
time Of ji1iet——But, by that, «Sie; .quoth Dr. “Slop; Mr. 
Shandy increases his own.--Not a jot, quoth my 
Father. 

CHAP. ALLL 

My rother does it, quoth my uncle Doby, “out Of 
erinciple.—-in a family-way, I suppose, quoth Dr. 
Slop.--Pshaw!--said my father,--'tis not worth talking 
Cte (Ul etter eel | 1G) 


Peete enone Camis tiawe lOOyy COS tmnocent soaeno Lom Ceriyes 
pleasure from Walter's "begetting children" while Walter 


Claims that he does not derive any. The philosophical 
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orandy even reiuses to discuss thexsmatter of his paternity. 
To Walter *s mind, sexual passion is characterized 


Hy 


asta -ase jan expression he borrows etroemetne hermit 
Hilarion (VELL.xx1.584). And man's sexuality is a 
mequettasle NeceseLey, 
: «a passion which bends down the faculties, and 
turns ally ene wisdom, contemplacbions, and Operations 
of the soul backwards--a passion . . . which couples 
and equals wise men with fools, and makes us come out 
Ob vcaverns and hiding—places,. 7. .; Ci xed io 45) 
The sexual innuendoes in "come," "caverns," and 
“hiding-places" remind us of the physical level which 
Walter is trying to forget. Indeed, he rebels against 
LeVe, CLS palages sem, and even 10nOres birth. |) Tristram 
cells sus that Wabuer would mever submit to Tove “like a 
Gheistian but would -p1sh, and huff, and bounce, and kick; 
and play the Devil, and write the bitterest Philippicks 
against the eye that ever man wrote" (VIII.xxvi.579). 
Walter seems to agree with Slop that it is 
MMC bumiacy, Tern a \Winlntolay seakdhibicmycleyetcielimciey «(NAIL IEspe.o:lehiby Sets) me 
Andsom,theyoccasion of Tristram’ s birth, he temporarily 
ESEGELS about his Wwihe’s Groans of pain from upstairs as 
he becomes involved in Ernulphus' curse (III.x.168-169). 
In fact, Walter's oration following the news of Bobby's 
death suggests that he places death much higher on the 
Scaleno, phitocopnical prestige than whe: dees procreation 
(Wiretiarien3 65=356)i 


But notwitistanding his cerebral lucubrations, 


Walter is always "plagued and pester'd" (I.iv.8) by sex, 


itp 
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60 
and he cannot avoid it. He is even compelled to begin the 
Tristrapoedia with a discussion of sexual intercourse. 
However; Whe as ‘eetween fifty and sixty nee or age" 
(I.iv.8), and he seems to have little sexual drive. 
Consequently, it seems that he would rather have nothing 
to do with sex. In his own life he manages to get his 
Wiittle concernments” (l.ivs.8) oub of the way by imposing 
Che Mathematicalgrigqudity of clock Gime von his “sex ‘drive 
and by having sex with his wife and winding the house clock 
Chew chevsemesnighe Gach month. (Sumileriv Walter tries co 
pue a damper on\ Toby's sexual ardor by expounding his 
theories of love, which, according to Tristram, were meant 
PEO. CLUCHLY any incl sob. Sy vmind, palmocst. as. much asshis 
amours themselves" (VI.xxxvi.468). Before the gentle 
captain encounters widow Wadman, for instance, Walter writes 
him a letter concerning "the nature of women, and of 
love-making to them" in which he recommends, not love—making 
at all, but the means to avoid it. Above all else; he | 
suggests that Toby carry a@ pin, as the ancient Scythians 
did, with which to bleed himself below the ear in the event 


hus speseclon should become pakuicularly renpant “end 


uNconsloLlable (Vili xxx 592) 9 (ironically, spin was <a 
Slang ver Lon) penie an ohe @eigntecneh century.) °’ And, as 


aetinal check fon “lobyw's potential lusts, Walter ~secrerly 
Gontrives to have a Camphorated ceérecioth, a sexual 
refrigerant which prevents the formation of semen, sewn 


into Toby's breeches (VI.xxxvi.468-469). In a very real 
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61 
Way, tnen, =Walter the abstracted philosopner tries to 
produce, at least" vemporary impotence in’ hie tamily. 

Uncle Toby is a more sympathetic and less threatening 
eheracters tian Walter, But, ovablevas Nnelis, Toby 
represents a hobbyhorsical state of mind as well. 
Consequently, his limited consciousness is also associated 
with at least potential impotence and castration. We learn 
that the cause of Toby's "“extream and unparallel'd modesty" 
with respect to women was a severe wound upon his groin 
which he suffered during the siege of Namur (1I.xxi.66-67). 
And this very wound became the origin of Toby's hobbyhorse, 
for, as he found the use of language aggravating to his 
groin, he decided to communicate the fact of his accident 
as well as the stories of other military encounters through 
physical objectswand signs. Toby's hobby horse and his 
wounded Groin are thus closely relateq.§ “And 1G 1s nece= 
Worthy aswell thiatsloby as Indilectly tesponsible for 
Peis tradi Sa pal nelleccin, CUNCL S10,  Witchawas sel cectked bya 
window sash falling upon Tristram's penis. The cause of 
this, we are told, was that Trim dismantled the sash 
windows because the pulleys and the lead were needed for 
EnesCconstrucuon ef Certain parts Or Toby Ss miniature town). 
Thus, at least in*one instance, Toby's hobbyherse is shown 
to be a threat to the continuation of the Shandy family 
Mieke 

In comparing the two Shandy brothers, one notes 


GiauelOby lo the less Lrustrated and che more content ‘of 
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the twos Dndecd, it is Toby rather) than Walter whoiderives 
pleasumcezcem Walter Ss “beqetting children. The central 
reason Cor Toby's contentment is that, whereas Walter 
imposes Hiss noboyhorse on Life by attempting to reconstruct 
human reality tm berms of abstract systems, Toby remains 
within the amiable confines of his hobbyhorsical game world. 
RObysInyer rect chooses a Lite BE PAncCenCe ja hse wm iec hi 
avVolcds sex, a tite invwhich war ie played ~atherm than 
fought. =| Thenerore, Vobys hobbyhorse 1s not ae, Castrating 
as Walters, Deceuse  2e does NOU ttenpe €O Suppress 
sexuality in others; but it does nonetheless represent a 
hebpbpy hors: cal Stare of mind whichicany as Tolstram ss) rather 
Violen we Curcumnelstomsuggestus, thbeabem Ene, Generauive 
DEGcessc a lhis towmade cleace VinoUgnietrN ols cba sland soy 
Sterne'’s Consistent use of sexual imagery to describe 
TObyVcminieicaiy MobbynOmse. m= A One, level mite boner c 
FUxKeaposleErYOn Ob Ene Sclence Of War end ci lang waren che 
themes) Of Proceeation and regqenehakivon (serves £O Under— 
seore Toby's Uninvolvement with sex. For -example, when 
Trim compares the wooing of a woman to the act of laying 
siege to a town and the raising and lowering of breeches, 
TOG ereaniminw states, '-— 1 Like the compantson ~ 8.9 DelbueE 
ehaneonemenunG isbse ste! Lk vied. OCS) ame ANG Unica 
will be remembered, can serve as a general term for sexual 
organs. 

in cCeMaining innocent, Toby assumes the role of 


Lie Adami ce manewhoe has noe yet been exposed to the mortal 
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EruveS OF Sin, Parurcularly Gexualitys elo this extent, 
his innocence is in a way related to impotence because he 
GNOOSes NOt -EO"Exercise his potency, Kor this season, he 
is deseribed, om ehe one Hand, as a2usomu Of babe in the 
woods When 2G comes CO Macters Libidinous? but, at the 
same time, sSterne'’s language reminds us of the presence of 
SsexkUaliuy: 
- » - SO naked and defenceless did he stand before 
you, (when a siege was out of his head) that you might 
have stood behind any one of your serpentine walks, 
and shot my uncle Toby ten times in a day, through his 
liver, Lf mime times in a day, Madam, had not served 
your purpose. | “(Vi-xxix.455-456) 
It is ironic that the innocent Toby should be described here 
as lending “naked and detenceless, | a choice of words 
which suggests a sexual erection. In the second phrase of 
the quotation, there is another reference to stand (in the 


past tense), which is followed by what seems to be a 


BENENGeL OD tie Eempteulon im tie Garden ore Eden 


("serpentine walks"). This latter idea is very much in 
Keeping with the sieory Of Toby "s amouns. Sin) fect, Trastram 
Suggdesesethat Macadam snoour Toby Enboughgnismiavers = ike 


liver, o£ course, is the traditional seat of love and 
Vicolena Passion. “And "shot my Uncle Toby" may be an 
QU SstOnmeOu une solOhtSSenth—cenuurby expression wpay Lhe rsn[c, 
WaLGh SLONLEted (bowecole with 4a woman. ©8 

The presence of these sexual innuendoes serves as 


eeeconurest: GOploby Ws 1¢Gnorance- Of women.) SAS Walter is 


PGndwOlLepDOlMulng Out, loby. Knew NOt. ss Sommucht as: the 
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BiG echiaeOis ka NOMaiher rom. the wrong’ | G@ieabiae02)=. Mim tact, 
Toby 1s associated with imagery of purity and innocence, 
The draw-bridges, gates, orgues, and the sentry-—box of his 
miniature town have all been "painted white three times 
over" (VI.xxii.446). When widow Wadman attacks Toby in 
his sentry=box under the pretext of naving &@ mote in her 
eye, ne Teoks Sanco hem cCOncupisecenaroLno 'wltun as=imnuch 
impocency Of heart, "as ever child 100k" d 1nto a 
raree—shew—box" (VILLI oxxix.576) . -And when Toby is finally 
Sitting next to widow Wadman in her house, Tristram takes 
Up another metapner tirom the world of Wdames ; 
a child might have look'd into his hand-—-there 
Wee such ea platmnces and simpiiciuyaim nis playing ou 


what trumps he had—--—with such an unmistrusting 
IOGnObrance Of Ene Len-ace--and) SO maked sand detenceless 


did he sit upon the same sopha with widow Wadman, that 
a generous heart would have wept to have won the game 
Of him. 


Let us drop the metaphor. (IX.xxiii.627) 


Bye Gbeminging Us thet, he thas been sindulging .in “metaphor, 
Tristram alerts us that Toby's "game" with the widow has 
more than a single literal meaning. And it is of note 
that Tristram uses terms which have sexual connotations. 
Tobyes schaild—like, but he ls involved an a “game, a term 
which since the seventeenth century has had the slang 


oo This meaning is reinforced 


Sura eatLonw O1e CO1u1On-. 
by sloby 's naked wand detenceless" posture. <10 is also o£ 
note that Toby, who knows not "the right end of a Woman 


Ero tne wrong, hac Yan: UnmMistrusting oneraence or “the 


Peneace. wl tse WoRtInOting “chat boul ace rand ace. OF 
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spades referred to widow and to the female pudend in the 
nineteenth century. /9 Given the context of "ten-ace" and 
Ehe implications 18 Toby"s card "game, Ut) is reasonable 
LO assume that ace had 4 sexual meaning during Sterne’ s 
Limesas well for we ise clear that Woby's ignorance is an 
LgnOrance of Woman's sexuality. 

As an Adamic figure TODyaae an archetypal 
Significance, and he is indeed tempted by "a daughter of 
Bve, a6 Irictranm calle, Widow Wacman \(Voli.vi1i 546), 
However, although Tristram stresses that "Toby fell in 
love" (VI.xxxvii.469), the confrontation between Toby and 
Widows WadmaneCOesenot Geally sconstauuvewa, fallein wuhe 
Biblical sense. Toby in fact does not give in to widow 
Wacmen USetemptation. thus, she keeps his hobbyhorsical 
MaLldenhead antact,, and, fOr whiis neason, sloby cannot 


communicate with widow Wadman: 
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My unc len TOO mroOn his slde, sad presen lec nimcel © every 


afternoon in his red and silver, and blue and gold 
alternately, and sustained an infinity of attacks in 
them, without knowing them to be attacks~~and so had 
nothing £6 communicate-— (IxX<xxx 641) 


Consequently, when she asks him where he received his blow, 


he is unaware of her doubts about his sexual potency, and 
Hemwashecd  Viecoin modesty laid her finger Gipom yuhne place” 
CLs Vie O38) Oh the map. 

Trim, On the other hand, simply takes Bridget 's 


hand and places it on his groin to show where Toby was 


wounded. Unlike hie master, Trim has “much to communicate” 


(IX.xxx.641) because he has already fallen to the 
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PenplareeMs Of WOMEN “lhim S=descripriom of Une =«qrowkl Of 
his ‘love’ £0n the fair Bequine clearly tefers te “atsexual 
experience. Flier secure is "rub-rub-7ubboimg. » (VELi x1 t.574) 
of Trim's knee in ever-increasing strokes evokes the sexual 
MOCLE = bic Sia Se snOuean Onenushl Gc experience, or, Unlike 
Poby, LPReim masa sexval partner with waom he is able to 
conmunicate. 
tiessane lem uque On Thin sebrouner Tom. loom %s 
courtship of the sausage-making Jew's widow is described 
in language which suggests sexual commerce: 
MG LOM Percer vec wen please youn honoum, sckhag ne 
Gained oround, send that all he had said wupen the subject 
o£ sausages was Kindly taken, he went on to help her a 
tite ley tiiemeking cheng —-—Mirse, soy aang Mold or “Ghe 
PIndOL ihe "Seusage Wihitls? "sie isucoceq Ehe —Lerced meat 
down with her hand--—then by cutting the strings into 
peoper Lenceis, end melding Chemeim ils hand, whiitst 
she took them out one by one—-—then, by puting them 
across her mouth, that she might take them out as she 
Wanued Ghen==and SO,on from little Lo more, cil at 
last he adventured to tie the sausage himself whilst 
she held the snout.-- (IX.vii.609) 
Needless to say, sausages themselves and the process of 
making them are suggestive of the male genitalia and the 
CLtLl ating process Leading “oO (sexual Vexcitenent. “Indeed; 
the widow “stroked the forced meat down with her hand." 
The term meat has referred to both the male and the female 


genitalia since the sixteenth century. /1 


And "stroked," 
besides being an obvious description of a sexual movement, 
may be an allusion to the eighteenth-century expression 


LaAcema choke, Walch meant tO Bed Ges PESO saOla, “EEOm!) tne 


eighteenth century to the twentieth century, has had the 
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colloquial meaning of to conceive a chila, 73 


thus increasing 
PhemSsexva Visuggeculveness of Tom's snolding the "proper 
lengths" while the woman "took them out one by one." The 
"lengths" of string must be a reference to the male member; 
for "mouth" is a clear euphemism for the female genitalia, 
asin tndicatedwey the existence ofvexpressions such as 
mouth thankless (Scots, idueieceaen GOmeahlvVesevenceentn 
century), mouth that cannot bite, and mouth that says no 
words about it (eighteenth to mid-nineteenth century), all 
of which refer to the female eurlanci, |” Thee aceon creases 
in intensity; Tom takes on a more active role. And the 
paragraph ends with the widow holding (another sexual 
mererence) —the snouc. ) “Snout, of course, is 4 nose- cand, 
ageany Wary reader Or Sterne should know, ae nose as HOt 
always just a nose. 

The scene then goes on to end with a final 

euphenustlc description Of the SsexWal encounter: 

She made a feint however of defending herself, by 
snatching up a sausage:--Tom instantly laid hold of 
another-—- 

But seeing Tom's had more gristle in it-- 


She signed the capitulation--and Tom sealed it; 
and there was an end of the matter. (IX.vii.609) 


Piere may be a oun in feint! end detending Son the cerm 


fen, which in Sterne's time referred to a low harlot or a 


procuress. /° Shetch, slice. the elmesoLrsRobereg Burton, has 


LnOteited a Hhasiyoror illicit On mercenary copulation. /© 
Hence, the woman's "snatching up a sausage" is as explicit 


a sexual image as is possible. The term "laid" reinforces 
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the image. Also Partridge defines gristle as the male 
member, and dates this meaning at circa fesoee! Bu the 
nature of the sausage passage suggests that gristle must 
most certainly have carried a sexual meaning during Sterne's 
time. "Capitulation" may be a learned bawdy pun on the 
latin, Caput, meaning head. Head referred to the prepuce 
be sores So CeEne ts su lme sande COU ealeo amply Hedieeaeae. 
Lo Us also worth noting that Pareridge Lists seal as a 
verb meaning to impregnate a woman and as a noun (in the 
plural) meaning testicles, "because they seal a sexual 
bargain. "/? PartGidge dates both of these meanings at the 
Nineweenth and twentieth centuries, but it is obvious that 
Sterne as using Seal” co signify a sexual consummation. 
Indeed, the final reference to "end of the matter" seems to 
indicate both the anatomical "end” and orgasm. 

The strong sexual overtones of Trim's and Tom's 
GOUrEShIDS punctuate Toby's -amours; both episodes are 
desiened to bring anto celick Toby"s lack Of involvement 
With women. Once Toby's Campaigns come €oO an end and his 
amours begin, he assumes a passive role in keeping with his 
Hedescy and his child-like innocence. Thus, Lu is che 
woman, the experienced widow, who carries on the besieging 
dumping Toby s amours rather than the man. When’ Toby 
discovers that this aggressiveness in widow Wadman is due 
to her “HUMANITY,” and when he realizes that her “HUMANITY" 


1s en expression of her sexuality rather than of her 


GOiipassion, then Toby does experience a fall of sorts. 


69 
But it is not an Adamic fall, for Toby resolves "never 
more to think of the sex,--or of aught which belonged to 
Pe eerily. 200) Rather, Toby stall, 1b Lucan me 
called tnet, anvolves his atfirmation ef the hobbyhorsical 
consciousness. The passage which follows immediately on 
the story of Tom with the sausage-making widow is relevant 


here: 


All womankind, continued Trim, (commenting upon 
his story) from the highest to the lowest an' please 
VOUrRAIONOUb, Love jOkes+ “her cLEri sully is sto) Know 
how they chuse to have them cut; and there is no 
knowing that, but by trying as we do with our artiilery 
invouhe £ield, by salvsing or betting down their breeches, 
Li iWwe ni \ehetmark /—— 

ao ire ee  COMpaat sO, soa lam my sUnCLes VODY a be Elen 
than the thing itself-—- 

—--Because your honour, quoth the Corporal, loves 
qlory, mOERe sGlaanm pleasure: 

i VhiOpe, whit. sans weGeqsimly )UnGue Ob yj. § love 
mankind more than either; and as the knowledge of arms 
Cencds sO apparenuly tO Ene Good mand quicte Of che 
world--and particularly that branch of it which we have 
practised together in our bowling-green, has no object 
DUiwLOCSh@rtenmthne surides, of AMBITION, sand antrench 
the lives and fortunes of the few, from the plunderings 
Of tne Meny—-—-whenever thau drum beats in Our Gare, & 
trust, Corporal, we shall neither of us want so much 
humanity and fellow-feeling as to face about and 
march. CxS vii 609-6110) 


There is a noticeable shift in style in this passage 
from Trim's sexual language to Toby's serious affirmation 
SravlcomiGecl loin Gesides at)  tnemsexua ls level. ) Form ham, 
artillery is bDOotLhemilicary anc: Sexual; tand breeches “can 
cover a gunner or the female genitalia. Toby understands 
this double meaning. In tact, he likes’ the comparison, 
presumably because it is a military comparison. But Toby 


does mot like the “thing ltself."” On the one hand, “thing” 


70 
Gan have a sexual meaning. But, atthe same time, "thing" 
GLSO ww oTens tom une Gunner hall of ‘ohe veonmparuson-——thne 
Meleuary meaning. “Toby does not use hills sexual Ything,” 
nee dees Ne Use -aimibitary “things” “He is willing to 
SacEleice both pleasure end glory because, as Ne puts 16, 
"I love mankind more than either." Im short, Toby decides 
not GO ParGicipate in sex or to seek glory in War. “As his 
wounded groin indicates, Toby has suffered both as a sexual 
being and aS a soldier, and he now prefers to live a life 
Watch 1s dedicated™mere to “humanity and fellow-reeling © 
than to battle.\ And, of course, both sex and war involve 
bactules.) As Tom's affair with the sausage-making widow 
indicates, the sexual encounter is a violent one. Indeed, 
Toby himself meets the widow Wadman on a military setting, 
and Nem attackssare aqescri bed ih military. terms. ~But 
once it becomes clear to Toby that her "HUMANITY" is not 
ColMpassiOn hug sexuality, Thensheswrstredus Loenis 
non-violent hobbyhorse and gives up the pleasures of the 
sextlial battle. 

Sterne's use ‘of sexual imagery in describing the 
puendys tsi liuminating, particularly ‘since this imagery 
never seems to have the weight of outright condemnation. 
Tndeed, as Sterne says in the sermon "The Levite and His 
Concubine,” "'Salthness “Ws te be preperred Over Satire if 
We Wish to correct Gur brethréen"s foibles (Sermons, XVIII, 
299). The imagery of onanism and impotence certainly 


does suggest certain shortcomings in the hobbyhorsical 


es 

Shandys. Walter is too cerebral and Toby does disassociate 
himself from parts of the human struggle. But the sexual 
imagery tends to stress the humor as much as it stresses 
the weaknesses of the hobbyhorsical consciousness. The 
imagery does suggest that Walter's ideas are impotent, and 
in this way the absurdity of his ideas is rendered comical 
and enjoyable. But Walter is not impotent as a human being. 
He does father two sons, and he does communicate in his 
GW Wey a strong feeling cf human compodssion., Similarly, 
Sterne s Tenguage suggests that Toby is envannocent.. But 
he is an innocent by choice, and he is not at all impotent. 
ig) GlGie els 2) Weiemieclolke Seeing sia Gere, liatsy (no) Seige, Ws) ieners 
for instance; and this episode and the £ly episode are 
examples of Toby's strong humenizing intluence on his 
nephew Tristram. Thus, the sexual material does not 
constitute an/authorial condemnation of the hobbyhorsical 
consciousness. However, it does serve as a comic reminder 
of the problems which are inherent in a consciousness which 
limits atiselt sco “a private game “world. 

RichardwsAs elanhamis recent ctudy Tnusteeamuohandy: 
The Games of Pleasure presents a useful discussion of the 
game element in Tristram Shandy. °° Lanham focuses on the 
Hobby, which he defines as a commitment to self and to 
pleasure. + And he sees the Shandys as unrepentant 
hobbyhorse riders who do not seek wisdom or communication 
but only the autoerotic pleasures of playing their games. 


Butbslenham’s thesismetops cat this point... He does*not. take 


72 
EntO *accounGg the wronic quality of Sterne’s sexual 
metaphor. Rather, he takes it at its ‘surface level, and he 
Maintains that Sterne sees joy in solipsism. °? AS decesult, 


lanhemeise led to conclude in his final chapter that Tristram 
83 


Shandy diminishes the seriousness of the self. In one 
sense this is true. The hobbyhorsical consciousness, 


"Freud's tireless seeker after pleaser eonuce as Lanham calls 
Minas Cenbtaitlya noua philosophicalese if. 8 1t) 1s dedicated 
to pleasure, and Lanham's study analyzes this self 
impressively. However, we seriously misread Sterne if we 
take this non-serious self as the final standard in Tristram 
Shandy. “Quite the contrary, Sterne’ s use of sexual imagery 
suggests that the hobbyhorsical consciousness is enjoyable, 
DUGE LUMA LSO nds wis fam tativons.. Walter ars. endearing 
because he can be a loving brother and father and at the 
Same time pursue absurd theories. And Toby is lovable 
because he chooses an innocence of a thoroughly delightful 
kind in order to dedicate himself to humanity and fellow 
feeling. We are made to feel affection for them both, but 
at the same time we are reminded that we feel affection 
because they are human and loving and because they are 
flawed. It is the latter point--the flaw, the potential 
impotence, the tendency towards onanistic pleasures-—-which 
is emphasized by the sexual imagery. The purpose of this 
imageny, then, is Lo increase the readers awareness and 

to suggest the need for a vision (a consciousness) of the 


Shandy world which can see both the positive and the 
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negative aspects of the hobbyhorsical consciousness. It is 
SOretwew reason chau LolStramyGne Narrator 1s also part Of 
Sterne's ironic sexual framework. Like the other Shandys, 
TeISstram 18 sympathetic and entertaining, but he is also 
self-consciously hobbyhorsical; he is inclined to cultivate 
his private self. Thus, he is also characterized in terms 
of sexual imagery. As with the sence Shandys, this 
persiseent sexual metaphor creates an obj}/ecuive distance 
between the reader and Tristram’s lite and Opinions. By 
this method, Sterne discourages us from praising too highly 
the eys.0b sSOlipsi1sm and at the = same urme 2anvites Us co 
see and enjoy the complexities and contradictions of mortal 


actions and words. 


CHAE rit sie 


TRISTRAM THE NARRATOR: SELF-AWARENESS 


AND THE SEXUAL MOTIF 


Beeine S Use Cf Enie Sexual motile prings into reliver 
the problems of communication which result when the 
ing@ividual limits himsel£— to a totally private consciousness. 
Tnese problems Of communication are further complicated by 
the ambiguity Of language itself. “As Locke points out, 
perfect communication can only occur when a given word has 
an identical Signitication for both of Ehe persons who: are 
using that word. + But this iS not always possible. 

Language is replete with nuances and multiple meanings, 

and it is open to personal interpretations. Thus, as the 
various encounters between the hobbyhorsical Shandys 
demonstrate, the understanding of words is strongly affected 
by one's private consciousness. “Toby, for example, rides 

a iitrecary nobbyhorse, and verbal siqnals such as “fortiry, 
’breechn, J "train, |! and “bridge “elWaysr carry a mili cary 
SOnnOtetlOn LOG Kim even 1f they ara mentioned in a 
NnoM-Mmelttany COntext. Polmilariy, Walten@s mind 2s 

inclined to follow the exact patterns of abstract systems 
Such aoetne UneGry Ob Geniture, the theory Of "breech biEth, 
the theory of names, and the theory of noses. Thus, all 
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15 
aspects of life from sex to education to death are 
associated ini his mind with a particular theory or a 
classicals precedent, and his use of language reflects this 
ignbellectualsbias. sihe conjunction vofy the: private 
consciousness and the ambiguity of language thus creates 
an unending series of obstacles to communication between 
indivrduals. 

It is Tristram's purpose in the book to make his 
readers aware of these obstacles. And he achieves this end 
largely through the continual use of sexual innuendo. As 
a result o£ Tristram'’s sexual word play, the reader is 
perpetually invited te interpret: Tristram’ s meaning: sexually 
even ihe Situations where the meaning is am reality 
HOn=sexial. This technique allows Us to experience the 
hobbyhorsical frame of mind; and, at the same time, it makes 
us aware of the strong connotative powers of language. 

Tristram introduces the themes of sex and human 
awareness in the opening paragraph of his book: 

1 Wish either my father or my mother, or 1ndeed both 

of them, as they were in duty both equally bound to it, 
had minded what they were about when they begot me; had 
they duly consider'd how much depended upon what they 
were then doing;--that not only the production of a 
rational Being was concern'd in it, but that possibly 
the happy formation and temperature of his body, perhaps 
his genius and the very cast of his mind;--and, for 
aught they knew to the contrary, even the fortunes of 
his whole house might take their turn from the humours 
and dispositions which were then uppermost:--Had they 
duly weighed and considered all this, and proceeded 
accordingly, —=1 am verily persuaded I should have made 
Emo bewaitwercnia dagure 1m theswortd, trom that, in 


Which the reader is likely to see me. (eis te) 


The inference in this passage seems to be that when one acts 
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with complete awareness, then a happier and a more 
productive state of affairs will ensue. But when awareness 
ReOU whescia, wines Muscular strengunwand Virility” 
Vii) that as). Prodquciivity-—Willesurrer, Also, this 
MOLE UNprodvuctive state 1s directly related to Walter's 
rather mechanical sexual habits and to the resultant 
“unhappy association of ideas" (I.iv.9) in Mrs. Shandy's 
ine eeeeloNscems melevanit TO nOolce ere thaw Locke considered 
the association of ideas which results wholly from “chance 
or custom" as the "most dangerous error" in the world 
Since), es Nhe states iim the issay, “sO an as 1b obtains, 
it hinders men from seeing and examining. "7 Tristram's 
emphasis on intellectual awareness in his opening 
paragraph seems to be related to this Lockean notion of 
seeing and examining. His isolation of Locke's association 
of ideas theony as the first cause of his own misfortunes 
strengthens this impression. But whet is most important 
about this passage is the humorous contrast between 
Tristram's emphasis on awareness and the fact that he is 
Iie eave Liu yacawic ne naDOUt isexual Winuencounce. “the overall 
effect of this contrast is to create an objective distance 
between the reader and Tristram's argument. Paradoxically, 
then, the sexual element actually helps to increase the 
reader's awareness by providing him with an objective 
viewpoint of the discussion on awareness itself. | 

Sterne uses the sexual motif as a reminder of the 


consciousness theme throughout his book, particularly in 


: 
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those passages where hobbyhorsical notions are being 
Sx Pprecmede  Orenote ts Irictramn Ss history Of ache nomincul us 
and his acknowledgement of the hobbyhorsical source of the 
story: 


To my uncle Mr. Toby Shandy do I stand indebted for 
the preceding anecdote, to whom my father, who was an 
excellenc natural phi losophe., snasmuch diven to close 
reasoning upon the smallest matters, had oft, and 
heavily cOMplali GC Om he milly inv. bu. Once more 
Pasereularly, sas my Uncle slObDyawe li. Cemenber 1d, upon 
his observing a most unaccountable obliquity, (as he 
Call dit) in my manner of Setting up my top, and 
justifying the principles upon which I had done it,--the 
old gentleman shook his head, and in a tone more 
expressive by half of sorrow than reproach,-~-he said 
his heart all along foreboded, and he saw it verified 
in this, and from a thousand other observations he had 
ngleleke: bysveie\ ey Wimeke Jl Eleleuiel yeleulvinieie qelgukelis jgieve Gxeim Tall qe 
any Other mans child:—-buu alas! continued he, shaking 
his head a second time, and wiping away a tear which 
Was suauckhlingedown lis cheeks, My leustbanvs MmieslrOlbuunes 


—--My mother, who was sitting by, look'd up,--but 
she knew no more than her backside what my father 
meant,——-but my uncle Mr. Toby Shandy, who had been 
often informed of the affair, -—-—understood him very 
welme? “(ii44% 6-7) 

As=this passage LOlLlows directly on the story of the 
NOMUNnGCULiUSs,. one reader 1s) prepal cd sONexpect, more Sexual 
jokes OL Dabulcular Interest wWegune Trererence: to iristramcs 
SelLeing slp or Nis. top. his, Ob*cource, els a childrens 
Game, but, au the same time, cthevexpression may refer to a 
sexual game as well. To top in Shakespeare's time meant to 
eoilt.> The term continued to have sexual connotations in 
following centuries. Partridge lists top-divers (current 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century), which is 


Getined as a lover cL women, one who has Loved old—hat in 


his time. * The sexual innuendo in "top" suggests an 
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obscene meaning in winistram"s “obliquity.” as (well. It is 
of note that in the first sentence Tristram stands indebted 
for the homunculus anecdote (a story about a spermatozoan). 
Rise, tie wererencescto Walter as a %natural philosopher = 
is suggestive. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


natural referred to a mistress ora parton 


This sexual 
theme is further reinforced by weneee te BeLerenccmuc 
Tristram's misfortunes, which "began nine months before 
ever he came 2utOeeher world, and then by “che parting 
rererence to Mrs. Shandy’ s ‘backside, "' 
TeiLsubam' s use Of such sexually evocative language 

Serves LO Warn the Header that Che matter Under discussion 
iS Orbea NObbyNOLSsiGalenavures dhe eheory of the homunculus 
derives (at least as far as the Shandy family is concerned) 
from Walter's systems—oriented mind, as does the theory 
concerning Tristram's geniture. And the ambiguity of 
Tristram's language helps to put these theories in an ironic 
light. The same technique can be noticed in passages where 
Tristram himself begins to wax hobbyhorsical, specifically 
in those passages where Tristram emulates his father and 
tries to blame his misfortunes on forces external to 
himselin Harly ins the book, fOr anstance, Tristram defines 
Hhamsele as the sport of fortune: 

Suet: I have been the continual sport of what the world 

Calls Tortune: “and though 2 will not wrong her by 

saying, She has ever made me feel the weight of any 

greats Or Veloneal evidl:—-yet with ell the good temper in 

tie wocld, Ueatraiom 1G Of her, that, in every stage of 


MyebLie - and a every turh and corner where she could 
get fairly at me, the ungracious Duchess has pelted 
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mey witha Set Of Tes pitiful misadventures and cross 
accidents as ever small Hero sustained. CibnatZ SA OW 


The playfully combative relationship which Tristram 
enjoys (or suffers) with the Duchess Fortune places his 
complaint in a humorous light. And this tone is reinforced 
by a variety of sexual double-entendres. Probably the 
most obvious of these jokes to the eighteenth-century mind 
would have been in the word "turn." In the seventeenth 
century, the expression turn-up referred to a whore, from 
Whence Gert yeq sctOutake var turn Of LO CUM a Women. up, meaning 
to copulate. ° AES, che Ceri ChOss Signi nleadstonoestride 
a, horse: in  Sterné's time; and later an the century (circa 
1790, according to Partridge) it gained the added signifi- 
cation of having intercourse with a Womens Lie S.Ct eeu 
GOpsey leo chrsilagter Meaning wes, also cunren= 1m Sterne s 
Lame, bua Sterne Ts, “continual word play wi thi hobbyhorse 
ELaang would suggest that sor sterne all activities related 
LOmcnec itearng OL norses can have. sexual iplicatdons.) ~Lt 
is documented that in the eighteenth century duchess 
Signified “a woman enjoyed with her pattens on, or by a 
man in boots. 1° Also of note is the pun on the term for 
thevromale pudéend sin the first sy!lable vel = contimuals = in 
addition, there are a number of words in the passage which 
often appear with sexual meanings in Shakespeare and with 
WikLChesterne, sj)udging Erom the salacious iquality 70g his 
own style, seems to have been familiar. Sport is often 


used with the meaning of amorous sport or wanton play.” 
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POrtUnme scould nretereGuere happy love-making. | This meaning 
seems to derive from the French expression bonne fortune, 
WHLCh Meant ay love bout. 19 Wrong scouldsiiean to geu a 
woman with child outside wedlock or to rape a married 


woman, 14 Weight was used bawdily to suggest the weight of 


aman while lying on a woman. ?? 


And corner referred to 
the pudend, as in Othello's speech: 

I had rather be a toad 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon 

Than ekeepra corner in the taing, - love 

For Others’ uses. 
That Tristram intends to evoke this sexual meaning is 
suggested by the image of female Fortune attempting to 
ljeu fatiiy Wabi rst hehe = eVeny TUE rand ecorner. | 

Tristram's descriptions of his various misfortunes 

are similarly associated with the sexual theme, For 
example, “the accident to Tristram’ s nose, including the 
long digression of "Slawkengergius's Tale," depends on the 
double meaning ©f nose as nose and as penis. This is 
Parts cuwlably signiticane When Thiseramadiscusses the causes 
and effects of the incident. The sexual innuendo helps 
EOuremind, Us» that Tristram’ s hobbyhorsical jJustilication 


for his damaged nose and for his subsequent misfortunes 


lsmeomething, ©f a, cock and bull story: 


But ipweasebegousanc bOEn TOSMESLOREUReS). -.08. 2. Lie 
fact was this, before I was born, my mother having 
carried my father up to town much against the grain,-—-he 


peremptorily insisted upon the clause;--so that I was 
doom'd, by Marrrage articles, to have’ my nose squeezd 
Aseria. tO my tace, as if the destinzes hed actually 


SpunmmMe Whehouk One. 
How this event came about,--and what a train of 
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vexatious disappointments, in one stage or other of my 
life, have pursued me £rom the mere loss, or rather 
compression, of this one single member,--shall be laid 
before the reader all in due time. (I.xv.41) 

"Spun" may be a reference to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century expression to spin crooked spindles, 
Which was said of a woman in the act of committing 


adultery.?4 


A sexUal meaning 1s certainly antended, for 
Tristram refers to his nose as a "member" and comments 
that he was “spun without one. Also, his Use of "laid" 
reinforces the sexual connotations of the passage and 
FUPEiIer slncreasesyEne Loony which undercuts Tristram’ s 
self-—justification. 

Tristram is indeed dominated by the belie£ that he 
"was begot and born to misfortunes" and that these 
misfortunes cam be traced back to his unfortunate conception 
anc part culLaniy seo the aeCci dene mOehis nose at bie ci  ein 
Sach atl Of Tristram, = book Upvto Ehe beginning Of Toby %s 
amours (VI.xx) is related to this latter accident. It is 
Velstoam s mobbyhorsical purpose LO prove chat his mother's 
marriage settlement was the direct cause of his crushed 
nose ang Of his Other misadventures. Thus, he has to 
describe everything which leads up to the accident and which 
results from the accident. Therefore, he describes the 
muawite and the parsen's wife (L.vii)i, Yorick (1.x—xi1).. 
Mrs. Shandy's marriage settlement (I.xv), Walter's theories 
BoeUeely ing—iim (lexvtid) and hames (1.Ai1x%)5) Tristram s 


ideas aoouLs bapturem (loxx), the Night cletristranm Ss. b2rth 


S2 
Cissy Toby (esx -Uilv1) > Obadtahn=ana Dr. Slop (11.1%), 
Danas lop le anetruments ((lloxi) >} ~spesdeand Stevinus: (iis); 
the sermon upon conscience (II.xv-xvii), the knots and 
Bien Contistis  eurseomGl a xvi tink) ele Eran os iim in 
Hitt in) mara tceueslon On fingers, =Onceps, ahd curation, 
tOLlowed by ‘the pretace (iLixiv—-xx), and Tristram’ s birth 
and accident. (Uilexxtid).) “Whesaccident, in ts: turn, 
procuces Oller vevents, Witch Tristram musty also deser1be in 
asline son causality: Walter "s opinions about noses 
CLE ee Vliet olawkenbergiusis slave (hl laeexvideny. 1), 
Walter's theory ‘about the name Trismegistus (IV.viii-xiii) |, 
Teistbans unfortunate christening (lV.xiv—xix) 7 Walter's 
desire for an uUn=neming (IV.xxiid), and the Visitation 
Dinner (iy. xxviaonxx) 

Tes ucam s mdhnerence to such a complex narcakilve 
line wmndiGates) a nObbynorsical’ need to explain Unings, 1m 
terms of causes and effects. But, at the same time, 
Tristram Ss Narrative Line as permeated with the sexual 
theme, which serves to make fun of such rigid thinking. 
Reference has already been made to Tristram's crushed 
Mnose!=and to Glawkenbergius'’s Tale. “Aliso aGmoortant is 
teistram' s third accliaent=——nis Unhappy christening. This 
MEUSELOrEUne in itself has a sexual connotation, for, as we 
learn later in the book, Tristram's name seems to derive 
LPO ol SsuOule Seatcuul., QUCKUVOMNe dhimal  posc sees est 
Leiste Va Veskxviesoy)e adristrem makes fun of Walters 


theory of names and pedantry in general by inserting the 
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story-ob Phuvatorius's sexual accident with the hot 
chestnut. And it should be noted that the standard English 
term, nuts» signifying glans penis and the slang term nuts 
Signifying testicles were both in use in the eighteenth 
century.!° 

Teistram’s last childhood misfortune——his 
circumcision-—-—-repeats the same themes that are present in 
the rest of Tristram's "disgracias." The window sash 
accident as the most openly Sextial of Tristram ses Misiaps. 
Also, SUSE aie Gea oela Ha OO LOGetLCel yan Uses 1 ulas 
epeexcuse fom Wiis Eutbure Troubles: 

-—'Twas nothing,—--I did not lose two drops of blood by 

it-—-'Twas not worth calling in a surgeon, had he lived 

next door to us—-thousands suffer by choice, what I 

dia by acerdene.—-Doctor Slop mades ten) times: more of 

it, than there was occasion:--some men rise, by the 

art of hanging great weights upon small wires,--and 

E°am “has day (August the 10th, 1761)) paying part of 

the price of this man's reputation. (V.xvii.376) 
Of particular note is the suggestion of a sexual joke in 
tnerexpression “YSOme men ouse. / ) Tavs annuendo: as) reintorced 
by the reference to "hanging great weights upon small 
Wibtesy | Lt vhes already been pointed ouc that weight ws 
often used with a sexual meaning in Shakespeare. And 
VeMmallewires most probably reners Lo the male cqenizealia-. 
This suggestion 1s encouraged by the very nature of 
Tristram’s accident with the window sash. Also significant 
ii clitessregaLdmia wi ateurans Wse Obvambigueus sand sexual ly 


suggestive language when he describes the actual accident: 


I was five years old.--Susannah did not consider that 
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nothing was well hung in our family,--so slap came the 
Sasha down like Jaghtening upon UWs7——Nothing is 
left,--cried Susannah,--nothing is left--for me, but 
Ceurunciy? COUnthys——  O(VexViie 76) 


INneeraeCthatnOne Ob the Shandys is. “well hung" ‘Seems to 
pick up on the "small wires" theme. And this same idea is 
repeated by Susannah's ambiguous exclamation that "nothing 
is, bert.) Also woreh noting is the sexual, punwinwthe first 
cnyjit let ees Mone Meeleiblennia ane 

Tristram's use of sexually ambiguous language 

Places sileseccident,. ald earticulanlvehie sel i jUSstiny ung 
auiLeude tO his ~@ccidenu, im a humorous and aronic ont. 
tits, alehough.en he one hand Tristram 1s indulging with 
hobbyhorsical delight in the retelling of his personal 
misadventures and of the justifications for those 
misadventures, he is also making the reader aware of the 
Ganders OL Selt=andulgence by creating eh Pbonie distance 
through sexual innuendoes. In this way, Tristram is living 
lp tO hus ideal of the proper author—reader relationship: 

Writing, when properly managed, (as you may be 
sure I think mine is) is but a different name for 
conversation: As no one, who knows what he is about 
LIgeCcd. company, woullad venture Ge talk alls==so) no 
author, who understands the just boundaries of decorum 
and good breeding, would presume to think all: The 
Teviest =lrespecta: Whalen you, Can’ pay tor the readers 
Nnderstanding), ts to halve: Chis matter ‘amicably, and 
to eave him something to imagine, “in Als turn, as 
well as yourself. 

BOr My Owhepert, Ll am Sternally. paying Alm 
Compliments icf this. Kind, and do all chat lies in my 
power to keep his imagination as busy as my own. 

(i <i): 108=109) 


Pom catin airstream achveves tie yconversation | 


through a form of manipulation, for his Use of sexual 
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innuendo is, atter all, a rhetorical device which elicits a 
particular type of response from his readers. One can 
agrecw Cone OLDE wWIC ecm Cics sucheas Fluchére who maintain 
that Tristram's use of sexual material serves to make 
accomplices of ree This is true to the extent that the 
Leader Ws "cOntinual Jumping to sexual conclusions coes seem 
EO paral el a hobbyhorsicel frame or mind Such aarToby' sy; 
Whites ie “cont intel ly jumping som midirary eonclusitons:,. OF 
Walter's; which Ts continually jumping to classical ox 
philosophical conclusions. However, Tristram's sexually 
ambiguous language does more than allow us to experience 
Lie NODDY NORS Cal Ereaine or minds pelucalso iecreates an 
objective distance which allows the reader to see the 
dangers of hobbyhorsical overindulgence. This becomes 
Svyroentali che, Header ys evel lonve ip LOM Els tGat.m “WiGisticeMm, 
anteruakly is @ moncologquiust, whic, Like aime lakes: to near 
himseliecalk. "He tcannot bear interruptions: 9%. s2.> there 


MewnOcniInGg in this world si abominaeke worse, “Sseys, Lbisiaam, 
ME RAnmcOupe winlernlipLecdmaih ay Story yes 6 1(V bisa 19) And 
he as quite conscious Of the advantage he has over his 
readers. It is only when he must run away from death in 
volume seven that he resists the temptation to go into along 
digression, and he defers to the reader's weaker position: 
"But courage! gentle reader!--I scorn it [the story of 
Bictace ide St iPierre--aucicresston=— ars enough eoonee 


thee in my power-——but to make use of the advantage which the 


fortune Of the pen has now gained over “thee, would be ‘too 
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MUCH So a Vible Zigeoo) a5 (Again, one snoula moue che 
Sexval “implications of Tristram's relationship with his 
readers--his "power" over us is due to the "fortune of the 
pen.) “hwt Wristram- often does indulge in digressions, 
particularly when they serve his purpose of explaining his 
IMESPOLCUnes. “hus, Trhistramn is forever in the position of 
eonurolling his readers for his own purposes. And his use 
o£ sexual innuendoes is the only consistent device which 
serves to remind the reader of Tristram's hobbyhorsical game. 
We are presented with very dramatic evidence of 
Tristram's manipulation and control of the reader towards 
the end of volume one when Tristram actually stops short and 
commands the female reader to reread the previous chapter 
because sine has Perledvto see. What my MOunen Was Nou a 
Dapist! (iexk.56). 9 Tristram’ s oink is ‘that. readers should 
transcend the simple quest for adventure and should learn 
PCO SchinMkoes  wellwas read" (Lexx. 57). “interestingly 
enough, (ristram stimulates the reader Into thinking iow 
the use of sexual language and themes. It is significant, 
for instance, that Tristram singles out the female reader 
and that he describes her reading habits in highly sexual 
LEEMS > 
leots a. vuerrible mislLortune for thie same’ book of mince, 
but more so to the Republick of Letters;-—-so that my 
own is quite swallowed up in the consideration of 
it,--that this self—-same pruriency for fresh adventures 
iieakl seivings wm hastgou so strongly into our Aabiy cand 
itimoucs,;-—-ana so wholly intent are we Upon sacrstying 
the impatience of our concupiscence that way,--that 


HObhiing buGe the gross and more carnad parts Of ve 
composition will go down:--The subtle hints and sly 
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communications Cr Sclence fly oft, Like spirits, 
upwards;--the heavy moral escapes downwards; and both 
Ene sone end theyother are as much lost to the world, 
eee iey were SC elas ii cies poLuLOMmeon tine 
Dice eiene., stb Orso.) 

Jigs voal =) PUnpOse Nereis to makevus. "thank anc =o 
Overcome Our “pruriency for fresh adventures.” In short, 
he seeks to heighten the reader's awareness; and he 
achieves this goal by using sexual language. Besides the 
He lerencess (Oy pLuriency,. — Concuprscence,) “OLoOss aud) mone 


G@rnal pares, “Vand the Up and dowm motion, there 2s also a 


sexual allusion an “ink=horn, Which seems to be a 


reference to the eighteenth-century term horn, meaning the 


male Meigeea co! 


By kelblMinGg Us. NOU rcOethinik about sour carnal 
BppevuLLes, Lhistram produces, Ehe Opposite CLrectu, and ne 
englces Us Into thinking about them, And Tristram’ s 
Leasing Game WLEn the tenale reader Strengthens. thas 
effect so that all future references to "Madam" (a term 
which Grose defines as “a kept madam, a kept mistress") 18 
invite us to seek sexual implications even if they are not 
immediately obvious. in this way, the reader is coerced 
iiEOncakI nd with ackivet pabt cin, Ucvsitranis. “conversation.” 
Tristram's teasing game with the female reader is 
a paradigm for his relationship with his readers in general. 
Mreusiiceam holds his readers in £irm control, end) he prides 
himself in being an author who cannot be second guessed: 
wee | Lise Gano. sitel.b Store by myseli mipom this (very 
account, slidununy ceader Nas never yeu been sable sco 
Gueseo av ity chang. ANG In Ghisp oir. dam or so nice 


and, Singular. a. saumour, that if 2 Ehought you was able 
£0 form the least judgment or probable conjecture to 
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yourself, of what was to come in the next page,--I 
would Gear 1t out Of my book. “(T.axv.80) 


This attitude séems: to extend to Tristram'’s use of language 
as well. He claims to leave us free to interpret his 
language as we wish, but he actually manipulates us into 
Venby CEEINnGte interpretations. At vthe beqinning Of his 
GLSecussion On noses, £or instance, Tristram claims that 
he has depended “all along, upon the cleanliness of my 
Readers aimaganacions, “(lil xxxi.. 218). ee And "heugoes (ony to 
Sayeubatwleai len Stances OF SINGerDpretaulOne, as) Or 
instance in the /fcase of Toby staring at the crevice in the 
wall when considering the right and wrong "end" of a 
woman (II.vii.102), there is a "dirty and clean" 
CL iim 218) way of seeing things. |) thus, Tristram: tries 
GO Overcome @quivocauion. by simply detiming, “nose” as a 
Nose, and Mothing mone, ior less’ (lll. mca. 218)". ) But 
Trovstram Nimsele undercuts Chis Ostensibly wure Intent by 
loading his language with sexual innuendoes: 
He [Walter] would often declare in speaking his 
thoughts upon the subject [of noses], that he did not 
conceive how the greatest family in England could 
Stand Lh Out against an Uninterrupted Succession of 
six or seven short noses.--And for the contrary reason, 
her would generally add, That it-muse be one of the 
qreacestopreplems in icival Lite, where the same: number 
erlonc and Olly noses Tollowing, che snothervan <a 
qurecs Bane, sana not radse and hoisu it up into the 
best vacancies in the kingdom.--He would often boast 
that Ghe Shandy family rank'd’ very* high an. King Harry 
the ViIliIth's time, but owed its rise to no state 
engine,--he would say,--but to that only;--but that, 
like other families, he would add, it had felt the turn 
of the wheel, and had never recovered the blow of my 
great grandfather's nose.--It was an ace of clubs 


indeed, he would cry, shaking his head,--and as vile a 
one for an Untortunate family, as ever turn'd up 


~ ok: ry E 
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LeU ee Leased. 220-22 1)) 


Like Tristram Shandy itself, this passage begins 


with a reference to conception. There are also several 
eae Toncete Ghemmete erection MW stendui. out, “Yloncgeand 
Jolly noses) a direct line,’ “rarsemand hoist 1G)" 

Sean ke MVehye igi, acs iaise jin we Nose. on icOlUmee meters 


Lo rhe penis, as most likely does the expression “ace of 
clubs." And all these male elements naturally enough find 
their way into their female counterpart——"the best 
Vacancies in the ‘Kingdom." This wealth of raising and 
entering is also reflected in the expressions "turn of the 
Weel! Sand) turn Vd eup EE uMmps)., woolly Om wich seem "Lo: be 
beaseo on uch Seventeen un-ceneury ceris Or CORtiOn as) to 
turn a woman apes i Lew header ese sarlede to cake snove 
of these verbal elbowings in the ribs, Tristram makes sure 
we reread the passage and seek its scabrous level by warning 
us notw@to ado so and by continuing his salacious innuendoes: 
~-Fair and softly, gentle reader!-—-where is thy fancy 
Gaurying tneer——lr unere 1s Eruunh wn man, by my sgreat 


Grandfathers nose, I mean the external “organ of 
smelling, or that part of man which stands prominent 


iy thse eace, ——and “Which parnuers say, anegood golly. 
noses and well-—proportioned faces, should comprehend 
Seika: “chaird,==sthat 26) measuring downwards from the 


setting on of the hair.-- 
Wid a neon te has ian dUChOLjaoG clic. pass! 
Giieny ail. 221) 
Trrsuran Seacerterence to: “Stands,” “good golly 
noses," and the suggestion of the pubic hair in the 


penultimate sentence all belie his ostensibly pure intent. 


Themreader issnok allowed to forget that words can have 
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more than one meaning. The scabrous level is there most 
Serinively, ane Ve is Up to Us to. decide, tee tiis level 
pertains to, chewsubjgect at. hand of mot. 9 The reader 1s thus 
Faced with the responsibility of interpreting language 
according to ats icontext.- “The crucial prerequisite to this 
act of judgment is that the reader be conscious of the 
various levels and ambiguities of language. To make this 
patently clear, Tristram sometimes oversteps the limits 
OF che innuendo, and Nercontronts Us; wrth much more 
Diateanuly proveocacive Janguage. Three chapters Later, for 
imstance,, Tristram 1s about to discuss Hrasmus “Ss writing 
on "the various uses and seasonable applications of long 
noses,” and he once more warns the temale reader not to 
MakenrOobscene Interpretations. — But this time the Language 
is very openly sexual, and it actually depicts the female 
Geacger sin) colual combet with =the aeval 

Nowedon'’t let saten, my dear Giri» am thie, chapter 

take advantage of any one spot of rising-ground to 

get astride of your imagination, if you can ‘any ways 
help Win Or uk Nertseso nimble as Go VSlip ion,;——let 

men beg Ob you, Like an Uunback "d= fi ily, = tO Eris iG: 

to squirt it, to jump it, to rear it, to bound it,--and 
POR Ce a. Wie ONC elCts aC oie nk Choy sully beeline 
Pick lerooy se mare, you break. a sthap or a crupper, and 


Chvow tis worship tno. Che dirl.=-vYouw peed noe iit 
baie» CULL exe 220) 


The expressions "“rising—ground,” "get astride," and "to 
slip en” suggest, the genital area and a Sexual connection: 
The Unback Od filly Ss" movements, Which Tristram describes 
ined onythmiGiseries Of italicized terms borrowed from 


Poe” describe the natural continuation of this 


ot 

sexual connection. The image is strengthened even more 
By Sehetrenenence cot licktletoby," Whiten 1s a cant term for 
eee. = Apparently, then, "Tickletoby's mare” is the 
female pudendum. And one might also note the final 
phrase--"You need not kill him'"--which may be an extension 
of the traditional conceit which identifies orgasm with 
dying. *? Such innuendoes continue in-the chapters that 
follow. in: Chapter thirty=seven, for example, it as 
pointed oul that “along nose as not without 15s domestic 
conveniences also, for that in a case of distress,—--and for 
WairuOt Ja patter Ore-bellows, Ge wilie-do excel lenuly well ad 
ExClEaAnGumM LOCUM B(tOnstie Up mule tiire.)) (hi lyexnviel.229) 
Walter scratches One Of Brasmus"s last three words to 
change the meaning, and, as Work points out, he must have 
mitered mebhne plhzdse LO Lead either ad "exci vanaui ELCcuMm Om “ad 
exci tandum loci. 7" The former would best suit my argument 
aso er tne INOS mt expDlLlciG, DUG aculally all ee the Lavin 
phrases are sexually suggestive. 

fo llewingdetits barrage Of “inivendoes,, ane meaces 
Simply cannot «deny thes sexual meaning of the-term nose. 
Ties Use pet cibbar ly amtenesuing since Cher readem knows 
fonds Lact, that Tinistram’s narrative’ about short “and Wong 
noses deals with noses and not) with genitalia. ~ When 
Uristrem tells ws,< tor example, thet he» suttcred many 
‘he psmendashObniw Gurns! = (lll «xxvidd 230) secauce ae see 
shortness of his nose, we immediately jump to the sexual 


conclusion as a2 result of our knowledge or the 


j : yr ie he 
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92 
eighteenth-century meanings of nose and turn, and we can 
snicker iat the double meaning of —Tristram's cenfession.-* 
But we Know froma later chapter thatk 2b is Tristram’s 
nose and only his nose which has been crushed "as flat as 
a pancake to his *iace” (IIL.xxvii.214). 

Similarly, the whole of "Slawkenbergius's Tale" (which 
Tristram seems to address to the female reader--III.xlii. 242) 
builds much of its humorous effect on the double meaning of 
moses But again the ectual facts of the story deal with a4 
nose, and only a’nose. The various interpretations given 
to the nose are \not based on objective facts but exist only 
cue wmLEnG Ss OR EMOse wie Obseave Len mOnce  Gie strenger 
Reaves usthasvurg, = vallous.s Dersons,comeuce Lecuuressone tne 
stranger's nose from differing points of view. And the 


ti 


CMEUZeCNSsNOL Subasbvurg Choose among uniesce: Tectunerne vas 
Peto enon CheChininy = Marcial wGmciem SsOuGnat, every 
Strasburger had the intelligence he wanted" (IV. 
"Slawkenbergius's Tale." 257). Even the learned Strasburgers 
inLerpren the Dose in accordance Cor cher preconceptions: 
Asuslawkenbergius putseit, “they concerned themselves not 
WilEtwracts=—-tbey reasoned-—"  (1V.257)..— TheidoctoOrs «discuss 
twenscand oedematous swellings” (1V.257) and nutrition 
(iVvi25e). PThe logicians. study ther word nose (1v.259). The 
DeactlGLoners Of Civil ~lawsconsider tthe Legal statusmor 

the mese and whether or mot it 2s 0a true or a false nose 
(1¥9259=260). This leads to arpdebate by othe ecclesiastic 


GollpGecnuEnetrealatyeor the nose and thesauthentieruy of 
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Ghe Promontory of Noses (IV.260) .% Meanwhile, the Catholic 
and Lutheran universities have been discussing Martin 
Luther's damnation. Their debate leads them to the topic 
of God's powers, and they leave the whole issue of the nose 
behind (1V.2602263):. 

"Slawkenbergius's Tale"is thus constructed as a 
parable dealing with preconceptions ang “opinions, * much 
as the whole of Tristram Shandy Vs.) “One might even 
paraphrase Epictetus's motto to volume one and apply it to 
"Slawkenbergius's Tale": It is not noses but opinions 
concerning noses, which disturb men. Tristram makes this 
pPolIne parulcularly strong tO the Treader iby cOe“ecing us Antec 
maintaining our own "opinion" about the nose--a sexual 


Opinion. LNs CplInlOn Se bascd, On OUrAKnOWwledge of the 


ambiguous meaning of the term nose, so that we embark on 


GiesSeory withna Strong preconception about the meaning Of 
MOSCe ANd Of (COURSE? Cli ss precOncepETOne ts GLelnctoreed. by 
LpistGam Ss cOnLinuing use Of sexual innuendoes. “For one 
thing, tne =stranger"s nose Ws Of particular anteresc asia 
sensual object to the women. The trumpeter's wife, for 
instance, swears that she will touch it with her Linger 
before she sleeps (I1V.247). The innkeeper's wife makes 

a similar promise (IV.251). And the various women in 
religious orders are kept awake all night by the nose. Of 
note are the abbess of Quedlingberg*> and her four great 
dignitarires* who Nad come to Strasburg “to consult the 


University) Wponea case Of COnsclence relating to. their 
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94 
placket holes" (1V.253). The term placket referred to a 
woman as sex and to the female pudend in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth Penedeiea The word hole renders this 
reference obscenely (and humorously) redundant. This sexual 
yore is) followed by a description Of the noses night of 
mischief with the five nuns: 
The courteous stranger's nose had got perched upon the 
top of the pineal gland of her brain, and made such 
EOUSING WOLK in june fancies on the four great 
GigniGanliesowOn nem Chapter, suncy cOulLdsnOu Cetma sWink 
of sleep the whole night thro' for it-—-there was no 
keeping a Limb still amongst them—-in short, they got 
up like so many ghosts. (I1V.253-254) 
There then follows a list of the various severer religious 
Vadies who spent the night “tumbiang and tossing, and 
Tossing, ana tumbling? (iV. 254) from the ebfects of the 
HOSsc. ot gmlirCantly, -arcer thi swdescrptl Ono Nocturnal 
unrest, we are told that the dean of Strasburg and his 
helpers “assembled in the morning to consider the case of 
Putter !d buns 7) (iVie254=255)), Which isea Cantu) tenn. .on 


27 This metaphor 


women who have Lrequene sexual intercourse. 
is continued in the next sentence, where we are told that 
beCalise OF the contus#on the bakers “had fall ilorgou sto slay 
their leaven" [my italics]; as a result, "there were no 
Dbiietern a bins Go be lad sfor breaklasu an all Strasburg, 
(I 2) es 
In the mext paragraph, the metapher changes, but 

the sexual implications remain equally obvious: 

Te sthe strangers nose took “this: Jiberty of thrusting 


TLselt thus=into: the dishes of religious orders, Etc. 
What a Calhaval Glia hie nose Make Of 2t, in those of 
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the laity!--'tis more than my pen, worn to the stump 
as it is, hes power to describe; tho' I 

acknowledge . .. that there is many a good simile 

now subsisting in the world which might give my 
GOUREDYMeN ssome dea Or 1t> but at tae close of such 

a folio as this, wrote for their sakes, and in which I 
nave Spee Whesoreacest (part "ob my =i re==tno” =P own 

EO them the simile 1s in being, yer would 2h not be 
unreasonable in them to expect I should have either 
PENG tOm 2nGlInetton to search Tom ate b(iVie255) 


The slang term pen can refer to the male member. The fact 
that it is "worn to the stump” is in Keeping with the 
reference to spending and with Tristram's own abbreviated 
snOSe. > “Unis diminution an ssize 16 only tne, natucal 
mesult sof the Enrusting ante: the “cishes of religious 
Genders itand sinco those or the “lauty (a. eun, of *eourse): . 
And while pointing out puns, one should never forget that 
UpLGUIeOus: En “COUntryY” “and Lus=@selecl ous =. irst 
syllable. 
Slawkenbergius then goes on to describe the general 

fervor which the nose excited in the Strasburgers: 

. »« . every soul, good and bad--rich and poor--learned 

and unlearned-—-—doctor and student-—-mistress and 

maid--gentle and simpile--nun's flesh and woman's 

Plech ine oebeasouULouspenu Chel rvuiMe in heaping —Cdings 

about St-—every eye in Strasburg gangurshed to %seec 

it--every finger--every thumb in Strasburg burned to 

Rouch tb. 9 (iV 2255-256) 


iG is of note that the prose in this passage moves from the 


more spiritual and male element-—-"soul,” “learned, " 
"Waector, '—--to the ‘carnal and female element——"mistress, " 
Waiiees eelesch, Jet woman's “lbesh?” “'spenu.” Wiis mMevement as 


paralleled by the shift trom “eye and “languished” to 


Pimcerye iors Umew ee burned, and We exer ved gyri 
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To all this sexual innuendo Slawkenbergius also adds 
the figure of the stranger himself. Everyone has a 
Gbererent “Opinion about him, but they eagqree 
that the stranger himself was one of the most perfect 
paragons of beauty--the finest made man!--the most 
genteel!—--the most generous of his purse--the most 
courteous in his carriage that had ever entered the 
gates of Strasburg--that as he rode, with his scymetar 
Slung loosely to his wrist, thro" the streets—-and 
walked with so sweet an air of careless modesty, and 
so manly withal--as would have put the heart in 
jeopardy (had his nose not stood in his way) of every 
virgin who had cast her eyes upon him. (IV.256) 
Besides learning of the stranger's beauty as a man, we are 
ee SOP colds Gnauiowl ss —eneclOus Oc Use pULcS aaeme liom uern 
DURSG Lerch becom torEnercemarle pPUucedcMln™ Enemelgqniveenth 
century. 72 Thus, ite 1s thematically slgniticank: that an 
Ghernext = phrase hermis described entering the Gates, OL 
Strasburg. — And: he enters while riding =a horse, “another 
Sexua W image: which sterne repeatedly uses in. Tristram 


Shendy. elie iscymeter slung Voosely. "secms phallie,7 sand) Lt 


parallels the image of the nose which stood in his way "of 


every eVviLGI ny. a ltl So LHCrerORSe MOtlsUT Drs nC suha 
the nosesshowld cepel virgins. “Diego, abters ally as 
something of a walking phallic symbol. Besides his 


prominent nose, he bedecks himself in "crimson-satin 
breeches with a silver-fringed . . . cod—piece” (IV.249). 
Theresis notching very subtle about. that sexual eilag. And, 
in addition, he always engages the world with his "naked 
Sevymecar | iVecdy)mernenand, SO as, tOmde end ehes nose ss This 


Seems highly isymbolic. Indeed, Diego travels alone and he 
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SULLeRSeEEOM uUnrequLLed llove, elt vis thtisrane easy stack for 


Lhe peader atuuned LOMsterne' s sexual wit to interpret the 


scimitar sans scabbard as a symbol for Diego sans ouae 
Onevdoes Nov wanteto) push this pointetoo far, butysterne 
invites it. Even Julia's language is replete with double 


meanings which support this interpretation: 

"Whether my suspicions of your nose were justly 
excited or not--'tis not now to inquire--it is enough 
ighaVesnoe nad E£1lrnness "Lor putathem tomtarther ~tryal, 

JHOW GOUl¢d aL know so Littlesoh my selei,, when a 
ScuuemyeDucna LOD TOrbLdsyour comingemore, Underemy 
lageu ces mm Cly.2 68) 

And Once One Nas gone this Ear, one cannot ignore the 
sexuUale implications of Diego's plaintive ode: 

Harsh and untuneful are the notes of love. 

Unless ny Julietserikes the Key, 

Her hand alone can touch the pert, 

Whose dulcet movement charms the heart, 

And governs all the man with sympathetic sway. 

(IV. 269) 

After so much;talk about excitement, "firmness," touching 
HOses, mands cOmingmunderelattlces, situ becomes! am 1eresistibile 
temptation to place hidden meanings on Julia's hand touching 


MEhemoatt,. a oses CULCeULEMOVeMen tj sanCe Luss syllpauletLe 
Sway.” 

Thismini ci susenon sexual innuecndomseensmco nave. 
GicieoUnpOsSe mmiinstaobeall Luts ascOUnCce. Or Lune ror 
bothrauthor wandwreader, and as Such 1b invites a more 
complete and concentrated reader involvement. One tends to 
pay more attention to matters libidinous than to most other 


LMingswepaaticiLarilyeil: the materials ts sepresented sin such 


a way that we are allowed to make the salacious connection 
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EHROUL TOWN MLnNds.» “To this extent Tristsam is" cornect’ in 
Saying that ne Keeps the reader’s imagination as busy as 
Ristown (1isx1. 100). .Onee Treistramsceimescentrol of the 
beader byrencgeqing him in playful Glivoqhtsevot fancy, the 
way is open for his second purpose--to create in the 
reader a strong awareness of the ambiguities of language. 
This awareness is heightened by the fact that the reader is 
also made very conscious of this game which Tristram has 
been playing with him by the disparity which exists between 
objective reality and subjective reaction in Tristram's 
Wakrabion. As Tristram suggests, a mose is 4a nose. ft is 
Peasubam S nose, which as crushed aa birth, not his penis. 
When his) penis does susler an accident, he Lets Ws) know 
about 1b. Similarly, 2G 2s Diego s nose which is long and 
necesito be detended im slawkenbesqtus' si Tale end not any 
Sther part Ofjnis anatomy. However, these objective facts 
are changed by the minds of men, and the nature of the 
change depends on the preconceptions in each mind which 
ingests the facts. Thus, when the SGtrasburgers dream about 
Diego's nose, each one dreams about a different nose: 

. 2 s-queen Mab, like an elt as she was, had taken 

the stranger's nose, and without reduction of its 

bulk, had that night been at the pains of slitting and 

Civadi tg ase dinicOrdsMany TNOSes Ol dl trecenG cuve and 

fashions, as there were heads in Strasburg to hold 

them. © (1V.253) 
The emphasis here, as in Mercutio's speech on which both 
the idea and the sexual jokes of this passage are 


Paenioned, ~ Us on the individuality and subjectivity of 
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ere) 
what passes in men's minds. The uniqueness of each man's 
experience and mental make-up changes each objective 
reality into a particular subjective reality. 

The hobbyhorse is a comic exaggeration of this 
subjectivity carried to its extreme. However, the reader's 
sexual hobbyhorse is kept in check to an extent because 
Telstham Vs Lerever reminding Us. Ghat we live in a world 
O£ objects. Thus, although we are allowed to play with 
puns and innuendoes, we are also made aware of the world 
outside of our selves. Tristram states in the chapter on 
whiskers, for instance, the "noses are noses, and whiskers 
are whiskers; (let the world say what it will to the 
COtcany) yo (Vi. 1.343-344) 4) Andwyer “The Fragment” 
on whiskers makes the same point as Slawkenbergius's Tale, 
namely, that there is a difference between things as they 
exist in themselves and as they exist in people's minds. 

In “The Fragment," La Fosseuseé serves the same function as 
Slawkenbergius does in his pedlene Just as Slawkenbergius 
exposes us to a series of sexual innuendoes, she pronounces 
the word whiskers on several occasions "with an accent 
which always implied something of a mystery" (V.i.345). 

This plants such a seed of doubt in the minds of the queen 
of Navarre and the persons at court that the word 
eventually becomes indecent and unfit for use. This occurs, 
mot because of any objective change in whiskers themselves, 
beueac the curate c'Hstella points Ou, because of a4 


sexual association of ideas: 
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100 
Does not all the world know, said the curate d'Estelila 
at the conclusion.of his work, that. Noses ran the same 
fate some centuries ago in most parts of Europe, which 
Whiskers have now done in the kingdom of Navarre,--The 
evil indeed =spréead no further them,-—but have met beds 
and bolsters, and night-caps and chamber-—pots stood 
upon the brink of destruction ever since? Are not 
trouse, and placket holes, and pump—handles-—~and 
Spigots and faucets, in danger still, from the same 
association?--Chastity, by nature the gentlest of all 
affections--give it but its head--'tis like a ramping 
and a roaring lion. (V.i.347-—348) 

The emphasis on "association” stresses the role of 
the individual mind in the interpretation of words. Also, 
this passage serves to make the reader conscious of the 
association which has led him to give words in other parts 
of the narrative a sexual significance. But, of course, 
this is Tristram's doing. it is he who makes us aware of 
the sexual level of language specifically and of the 
ambiguous nature of language in general. In this way, 
UGLSitam produces.a Gouble effec: Gon nisereaders.. He 
Mani pulates! Us, into. a Gefinite thought pattern by coercing 
Use ince, sexual interpretations, and he then makes us 
conscious of what he has done. The best illustration of 
Tristram's success in achieving this double effect is the 
blank page which Tristram provides us to paint the widow 
Wadman as we wish. Tristram does not attempt to describe 
widow Wadman. But he does give a very powerful hint: 
meyer did thy eyes behold, of thy conmcupiscence covet any 
thing in this world, more concupiscible than widow Wadman”" 


(Vie 1. 4600) up lhie asuggestion, Lssenough to rexcite the 


reader into a mental) image of what he considers to be the 


LO’ 
ideal oh teminine pulchritude. But there is no objective 
widow peenee in Ipistram's story... She ws a blank page, 
and the image we have of her is almost completely of our 
own making. I say "almost" because the image we do create 
depends on Tristram's suggestion of her "“concupiscible”™ 
nature. Although we seem to be free to imagine widow 
Wadman as we wish, our freedom ee nonetheless been 
Ghanmeled in a Very derinite and Limited airection. ~ thus, 
the blank page comes to represent not so much our mental 
freedom as our dependence on our preconceptions. Given set 
BscOClalilons jOnlideas, OUD Minds, will vol low those 
associations even 1f£ we are aware of their existence. 

The problem of communication this Cepends on wo 
EacuOnst mecie Alou Ui OL Tang Uede wand une ~EecOnCepulons 
Cee -ODINLOnNs. Of Mens. ~Because Language i seso multi tacered, 
it presents us with a variety of possible meanings, or, to 
PUG En sncnceatrlerns, Wiunl as Verieuy. O: .'landles. Au 
this polite. the subjective 6~reality Of seach andavidual 
becomes the determining factor. For our choice of "handles" 
G@epends Om Our particular coOmsclousness. For instance, 
Toby's choirce 16 Getermined by His military consclousness, 
and Walter's by his dedication to cerebral systems. Ihe 
hobbyhorse thus serves as a humorous example of the strong 
Minecations tO Which our minds are subject when we 
unconsciously allow rigid mental patterns to dominate our 
Hicughus., oubrender to such Limited thinking “can pe 


detramental to gnowth and development. The use of the 


LO2 
sexual metaphor is useful in this regard because sex is 
PEse Wi sucha Wast GC Symbol Lor Growth and produccivitly. 

In fact, Tristram's growth is actually threatened by the 
Shandean associations of ideas and by the Shandean theories 
WAL Cy Raver inrllenced hus tninking. SAnd,  siontticantly 
enough, sthise thnreau. te, ouowEh manifests itself in a series 
Ob accidents which have sexual connotations. “And these 
accidents form part of the pervasive sexual wit in Tristram 
Shandy. Ieicstldalms COnSslstent Galle with sexua leannuendoss 
iseae techni ouc! Witcm serves eOubDreat the berhiens Ob a4 
one-dimensional hobbyhorsical use of language. In this 
way, the very ambiguities of Tristram's language help to 
liberate the reader from a too narrow approach to 
communication by making us aware of the complex meanings of 


words. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE SENTIMENTAL TRAVELLER: SELF-AWARENESS 


AND THE SEXUAL MOTIF 


Yobick Of Agsenumenltal VOuUnneye likes dbl st ran, is 
both a self-conscious narrator and a hobbyhorse rider. He 
is torn, much as Tristram is, between the pleasures of 
his private consciousness and his awareness of the 
inconsistencies and limitations of that consciousness. As 
a sechuenmenra Ww Eraveller,. ne 2c bent On conducting 4 qulet 
FOUrney Of the) heara an pursuit Of NATURES sand those 
affections which arise out of her, which make us love each 
other-~and the world, better than we Ee But, on the 
other hand, he is fully aware that his own human nature 
Deses) Obstacles CO Unis pursure. “Specitically. ne sees 
thet his ostensibly pure and altruistic feelings for others 
are often mixed with more selfish motivations, and, more 
often than not, that these motivations are of a sexual 
nature. Im brevet, Yorick is an, individual who as subject 
to all the basic human drives but who self-consciously 
attempts to hide his drives behind a veil of innocence. 
Vorick "os awarenese Of Enis cOntradictjon between his actions 
endunve motivations is the basis fom the humor cof A 
Sentimental Journey. > And this humor finds its expression 
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in two basic techniques. First, there is a disparity 
between much of what Yorick says and what he actually does. 
And, secondly, there is the continual use of sexual word 
play, which also serves to heighten reader awareness in 
much the same way that Tristram's playful ambiguities do 
time olSeream ohandy. 

The central example of Yorick's awareness of an 
PHCONStSsLency between his WOrds) and his acuions concerns 
his episode with the monk at the very beginning of his 
journey. Yorick's language is always noble and altruistic, 
as 1s evidenced. by his statement in the first “Calais” 
chapter: 

When sa Manis at peace with man, how much Jighter, 
than a feather is the heaviest of metals in his hand! 
he pulls (Ouce hie purse, and holdingli teairmily and 
uncompress'd, looks round him, as if he sought for an 
Object to Share it with—-=] (68) 
But when in the very next chapter Yorick's altruistic 
sentiments are put to the test by a monk asking for alms, 
Yorick acts as if his money were heavy as lead rather than 
ig¢gnieas a Leather. He in fact admuts Ehau he as pertectly 
human, that his feelings are not consistent but change 
Witte ebos- and. t{lows, "and that on thas particular occasion 
he had simply "predetermined not to give him [the monk] a 
Biches cOUs MiG Oj Obl Ciel Ine cach prepee tom tise tast me tht 
at the very end of the chapter, thus emphasizing his 
awareness of his own inner feelings and aan ee ee 


The sentimental traveller's second almsgiving 


experience also reflects his consciousness of his own 


LOS 
foibles. Yorick is encountered by a group of mendicants 
i erone or his inn at Montriul. “He feels obliged to’ help 
them, but he makes it clear that he is more concerned with 
eppeavances thanwwith real “charity. 91m tact, even nis 
distribution of alms is based on appearance rather than 
need.= Hetgiveswa sous’ to "one "for his» polatesse,,. to 
enOunermybecaulsesiceOrrels (Shut © his companion, cod 
thirds because he wis an Old soldier, tora fourth because she 
"had a dislocated hip," and to a fifth because he calls 
Yoricw | My Lord Anglois; and, as YOrvck says) the very 
sound was worth the money--so I gave my last sous for it" 
(133). At this point Yorick realizes that he has overlooked 
a pauvEe honteux, ) and so he gives ham an unspecified sum 
because the man is crying silently and does not ask for 
money. All of these mendicants are probably equally poor 
because they are all begging together, but Yorick does not 
distribute what he has amongst them all but only gives to 
THOSE WHIOMEatceh fim OG WhO Move fim LO pity more than) the 
Others. 

YOriIcks reaction in this scene indicates that he 
rides a sentimental hobbyhorse. He is often motivated by 
the desire to feel for the sake of feeling deep emotions; 
and when he gives in to this temptation, his feelings do 
not produce the kind of charity he propounds in chapter 
two. For example, with reference to dwarves, Yorick says, 
iieteolesomes tittle principles: Within me which incline 


me to be merciful towards this poor blighted part of my 
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species” (177). However, when Yorick sees a dwarf suffering 
because a cald German is injfront4ot himl-at. the opera and 
is impeding the dwarf's vision, Yorick does nothing to help 
name (1/8217 9) Sia short, Yorrck"s sense Of charity has 
little to do with charitable action when he is being 
SSntUmenian;  hatner, sic. 16 dependent on his need to see 
people as pitiable "objects" (68) who are somehow noble 
nye = olgiculiait(sibhismeyenbatei @  abemebcy sae] eeloWlois sole \eighiec) “ectlcelny ielayste 
Yorick enjoys telling sad stories with happy endings such 
as "The Patisser" and "The Sword" (209-214). These are 
stories which allow Yorick the chance to exercise his 
feelings; but they are actually tales which lack real human 
emotion because they function in a romantic realm where 
Phe NOCOd fase a Wace LeWeroedmarter fas pecimmLed perl ocuor 
undeserved suffering. in brief, they are stories which 
promote feeling for its own sake (at the end of "The Sword" 
Yorick Says Of the Marquis, “O how I envied him his 
feelings!" [214]); but the stories do not inspire one to 
charitable action because they lead one to believe that 
good and noble individuals will eventually be rewarded by 
some external force such as a benevolent king (211) or by 
Hust simole good suck (213). 

Related etoechari iy alo heey Mla iy svOn Del senouuiy Se 
EOnWwnat goes, on an the world: Yorick,)of coulse, claims eo 
have this sensitivity: 
--What a large volume of adventures may be grasped 


WlEnhiimechie Lveibe span of Lite by) him woac anteresiies 
His) heast in every thing, and whe, having eyes to see, 
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what time and chance are perpetually holding out to 

him as he journeyeth on his way, misses nothing he 

Gall fainiy lay his hands -on.=— 6 (Gi) 
toontealhy, “thrsy statement follows Yoruck's distripution of 
alms to: the vbeqdars:- Yorick then cqoes- on to criticize 
Ubavellers suchas smeliungus and Mundungus (116—120)% who 
are capable of seeing only the unpleasant side of the 
Places they visit. The criticism is justified because 
such characters limit their vision of the world by wearing 
Chativian istic DIanGerss) In Opposition to: this, -Yorick 
claims that one must be open to everything, for even the 
most aesolate on places has something to offer: 

os Wass ta a -desart, L-woullderind ouk wherewith 

ie ee EO uCcaliea Onur My Srnectvons== Lr could not do 

beaver, 1 would fasten “hem wpon some sweet myrtle; 

or seek some melancholy cypress to connect myself 

LO==h Would Goure their Ssiade, and greet them Kindly 

for their protection-—~I would cut my name upon them, 

and swear they were the loveliest trees throughout 

the desert: if their leaves wither'd, I would teach 

myseli tO mourn, and when they rejoiced, 2 would 

rejoice along with them. (115-116) 
When he makes this statement, Yorick seems to be limiting 
his consciousness, £or, when he rides his sentimental 
hobbynerse, he is only concerned wleh cululvating 
Waftections" rather than with anything which might expand 
Mis cnowvedge. monic lt nach = YORU win ide ecole vas 
Mercranor, exposes his own prejudices and biases which 
limite hie. search for knowledge. The first example of “this 
Smit eonice sr rstiesomtLence Of the Ne6vel= y ihey, 


Order . . . this matter better in Prance.“  Yorick assumes 


tiawethe @rench have a Greater CapactEy Lor feeling than 


108 
the English, and he excludes his own countrymen from his 
quest. Thus, when he comes upon two Englishmen early in 
une Novel), he does not try to get to know them. Rather, 
he leaves them with the excuse that "an English man does 
how Gbavel to see English men” (85). Om the other hand, he 
also exhibits an English chauvinism of the Smelfungus 
variety. When he is at the opera, he witnesses the scene 
involving the dwarf who cannot see because the tall German 
in front of him refuses to move. After the matter has been 
settled by a centinel who forces the German to sit behind 
GherGWwacnty —Gie sNcen ch iObEucer next tO YOriveck points OUuL 
that this would, not have been permitted in England. “Yorick 
responds in a better-—than-—thou manner: "In England, dear 
Siu, Said 1, we sit ally at our ease” (179). And Yorick 
reveals the same kind of national chauvinism in his 
GpScuss Ol Wilh the icoune de, BAtt rm. Ss Yormuct son ti cizes the 
French by comparing them to coins which "by jingling and 
rubbing one against another for seventy years together in 
one body's pocket or another's . . . are become so much 
GikeweyOl Kanes Carcehatstinguash sone gsi iaing siLom 
anotner ) (232). The English, on the other hand; are “like 
antient medals, kept more apart, and passing but few 
peoples hands, preserve the first sharpnesses which the 
hinosnand OL Mabure has caiven them-.. 1. )(232).. 

Sterne: murine. LlUstretes «une sdispanity between 
VYouick | s abanquederand His comportimenG in the Dead Ass” 


episode. Yorick is so moved by the poor German's lament 
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for his dead ass that he cites the episode as an example to 
pe emulated: “Shame on the world! said 1 to mysel£=—Did 
We [love each Ouner, as’ this: poor soul, bwe. loved his 
ass--'twould be something--" (141). The ambiguity of 
loving one's "ass" renders this passage less than serious. 
And Yorick's vague moral-—"'twould be something"-~-suggests 
thew he seally nas nothing of note to say about his 
ludicrous suggestion. At any rate, the experience puts 
him in a contemplative mood, and he desires "grave and 
Gulee Movenents 7 uO ecomplement hus coqtiuatitons on wove. 
But he is frustrated from savoring these thoughts, for the 
postilion "gave an unfeeling lash" to his horses and set 
tnem “OLE clattering like a thousand devils” (142). (Thus 
physical agitation runs so much against Yorick's feelings 
thei seta works hit Up “into! a foolishy passaon > (143)... Ab 
ths pOlnG, Y@rick as so disturbed that he would have 
epprectaeedn oa Geedslauolandeda lop. ee. complemen s sais 
DAME padiMorl. “BUG thessimidlarity of rnettlingigalloo” 
to the eighteenth-century expression rattle ballocks 
(female pudend) undercuts any seriousness Yorick might 


4 In fact, he is frustrated once more, for 


seem to have. 
they come upon a hill and the postilicen bas to slow down. 
VYorlck) then trices to bring his mind back, to the story of 
ciesGerman and haseass, but, “asthe says, he “could no more 
Cecminto it addin than the postaiton coulda into -aptrot = 


GZS) endeavour ch we left with nowalrernative buw tomteali 


asleep. Thus, as in the case of the mendicants scene at 


110 
Montriul, the sentimental traveller once more shows himself 
to be torn between his ideals and the more urgent demands 
of his mortal self. In fact, Yorick's use of the expression 
"get into it," which has since the eighteenth century 
alluded to coital intro esion! lowers the tenor of the 
passage to the sexual level. And the postilion's 
inability to get “into a trot” serves the same function by 


repeating the image of getting into and by adding the 


K's comments about imprisonment and his 
actual action when confronted with imprisonment will serve 
as a final example of his conscious inability to reconcile 
words and deeds. He enters France without a passport and 
therefore illegally. This puts him in danger of 


imprisonment. But it is of note that when this unpleasant 


fact is brought to his attention, he tries to change the 


——-And as for the Bastille! the terror is in the 
word--—Make the most of it you can, said I to myself, 
the Bastile is but another word for a tower-—-and a 
tower is but another word for a house you can't get 
out of--—Mercy on the gouty! for they are in it twice 
a year--but with nine livres a day, and pen and ink 
and paper and patience, albeit a man can't get out, 
he may do very well within--—at least for a month or 
six weeks; at the end of which, if he is a harmless 
fellow his innocence appears, and he comes out a 
better and wiser man than he went in. (196) 


Thus, Yorick uses each "word" as a stepping-stone which 
allows him to move from "Bastile" to "tower" to "house" 
and ultimately to the "innocence" which is rewarded in 


the same way that it is rewarded in the romantic worlds 


ule 
Ote Tie hatisser = jend) "The Sword. ein this way, Verick 
€an consider the Bastile as a mere product of 'the sombre 
pencil 9097) rather than as a phystcalventity. And with 
Obeat verbal “case he reconstructs the Bastille into 
something which is much less threatening than a prison: 
This Eley seid A, eerrectimgrune propos tercen=-—tice 
Basti le 1s Nou en evil to be despised=-_but Stirip Wt 
o£ its towérs--fill up the fosse--unbarricade the 
doors--call it simply a confinement, and suppose 'tis 
some tyrant of a distemper-——and not of a man which 
holds you in it--the evil half vanishes, and you bear 
the other half without complaint. (197) 

Yorick's word game illustrates the relationship 
between language and deeds. He seems to be able to 
Manipulate reality merely by changing words, but the 
PELUSOEY sNacUGe, On this mani piutatton becomes: cilearg waen 
he is immediately confronted by a caged starling which he 
simply cannot liberate. The ineffectiveness of Yorick's 
acu@onnat Lils —peIntk eiphasizes: Ene Grspancen between 
intentions pronounced in words and intentions brought to 
completion by actvon. §This becomes) pares culariy (clear in 
Yorick's subsequent concern with imprisonment and in his 
fave clo. wechatbeumhewstarling. -Yorrckusesathe 
imciGgentetoninspire hameell into ae teartul fantasy Ora 
lonely prison existence ("The Captive” [201-203]); and then 
after having worked himsel& into a suitable state of pity 
forcwthe imaginary prisoner he has created, he decides Le 
obtain a passport the next morning. Once he has satisfied 


his own feelings and personal fears in this way, he seems 


to forget the lesson of personal liberty which the starling 
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less vaugntcehime, SAnd he néyversdoss set: the bird tree. 9 in 
pact, Yorick takes Ehe bird, back to England and then gives 
Le eto Lora A, who gives! it to Lord) B, wholvgives Tt “to 
bord C, sand “sovon. Yorick even refers to the starling as 
ey Dire) (205)(2) In brief, far-from being &@ charitable 
liberator and defender of freedom, Yorick becomes merely 
part of an unbroken chain of owners and jailors who keep 
the starling in perpetual bondage. And he even bears the 
poor, Starling as “the crest to his arms, most likely as a 
ELECIng Reminder of his iown anconsistencires. 

Lederer One to sing Such conercad1 elTons oo uween 
Wore wand weed ssterne also points eo Worilen's —continual 
self-analysis by coloring his narrative with sexually 
ambiguous language. Yorick's game with language in the 
Bastile scene andicates his desire EO (Steril ze Tevenies (OG 
to render them less real than they really are. His 
jUxtapos@uion Of His: Own actions With his attempt au verbal 
metamorphosis serves to highlight his awareness of his 
OVMPabsuUnol hy in Ubyineg tO yell mealiiy.s yorulek engages 
in this self-aware game with himself throughout his 
narrative, and his self-awareness becomes particularly 
evyrdentbein his relations with women. Sie 15 constantly, 
propounding the purity and innocence of his intentions; 
however, helis also ©uUblLly aware Chal his motivations “are 
strongly sexual. bike Tristram, then, Yorick is etn 
sympathetic to and critical of his own hobbyhorse; and he 


places it in objective relief through the persistent 
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reminder of his own sexuality. 

Yorick's conversation with the Count de B**** is a 
Case in point. When the discussion hits upon the subject 
efywonen, the Count playfully suggests that “Monsieur 
iAnglois™ Nasvcome to France not so much to spy the 
hakedness Of the land as to look upon the nakedness of the 
French Women. “At unis. point, Yorick ts quiche bo point 
Out co Lhe reader that there is Something within him 


"which cannot bear the shock of the least indecent 


insinuation,"” and he answers the Count with the following 


GEEOL ES 


Excuse me, Monsieur Le Count, said i--—as for the 
nakedness Of your land, if i saw i, 1 should cast 

mye GVes Over Tt with tears in them, “and for that of 
your women (blushing at the idea he had excited in me) 
I am so evangelical in this, and have such a 

rei low—reeling for what ever 1S weak ebout them, Chat 
would cover 22 with a Garment, a: 2 Knew how to 
throw 1% oOn—=—But, IT could wish, continued ££, to spy 
the nakedmess of their hearts, and through the 
different disguises of customs, climates, and 
religion, £Eind oUt what 1s good in them, to fashion 
my Own by--and therefore am I come. (217-218) 


Yorick seems to be making a valiant attempt to desexualize 
"nakedness"; however, his own blush indicates the 
impossibility Of suppressing the Sexual reality which has 
been exceed) And his language reflects his awareness 
Of this problem. He immediately thinks about “what as 
weak" in women, and he desires to "cover" it by "throwing" 
a garment over it. Significantly, the term cover meant to 


] 


possess a woman sexually in the eighteenth century. And 


"throw" may be a reference to such phrases as to throw 
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down and to be thrown, both of which are used by Shakespeare 
Lo refer to sexual intercourse. ° This sexual theme is 
continued by Yorick's interest in "what is good in" women 
ence eby his rererence to coming: 

The next paragraph of Yorick's speech continues 

this use of sexual innuendo: 

it is for this reason, Monsieur le Compte, continued 

i; that £ have not seen thé Palais royal——nor the 

Luxembourg--nor the Facade of the Louvre—-nor have 

attempted to swell the catalogues we have of pictures, 

statues, and churches--—I conceive every fair being 

as a temple, and would rather enter in, and see the 

original drawings and loose sketches hung up in it, 

than the transfiguration of Raphael itself. @is=219) 
As in the Bastile speech, Yorick seems inclined to transform 
reality through language, in the present case through 
metaphor. However, he undercuts his hobbyhorsical masking 
of reality by playing with the sexual meanings. of words. 
Of NMete 15 “the term “drawings. In Shakespeare ss  Eime, 
"to draw" signified to expose one's sexual organ (of a man) 
bY OGINGIng = SOUL, as 1f a Sword Eromsaescabbarad] Also, 
the expression draw up was said of a woman in the act of 
receiving a man [Sets Lt would eppear thet draw 
continued to have sexual imolications an che Signtecnth 
CeMeuey et Or ath cne nineteenth century we have the 
expression to draw one's fireworks, meaning to cool a man's 
ardour by lying with Game More apparent to the modern 
reader are the sexual innuendoes in "conceives," "enter 


im," and "loose." ‘Thus, when Yorick goes on to describe 


his travels as “a quiet journey of the heart in pursuit of 
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NATURE and nose: attections which misesout of Her, which 
make us love each other-—-and the world, better than we do” 
(219), one is ready to notice the sexual, as well as the 
emocronal, meaning an "rise Out of her! wand “love each 
Other." 

Like Tristram, Yorick uses this sexual word play 
consistently throughout his narrative to expose both his 
foibles and his awareness of those foibles. As he states 
Sem ty gi eNemnoVel wee  Wrate MOG TOmapOlLOguzZe wor tne 
weaknesses Of my heart an this tour,-=but to Give an 
account of them" (90). And the sexual innuendoes bring 
these "weaknesses" to light most effectively. In his 
episode with Mme. de L***, for instance, Yorick confesses 
to cerbaim ‘Lempratvons’ which cerlece “mperrecerons in 
himself. First of all, Yorick admits that he was suspicious 
that the monk jned spoken Till of him to the lady. Yorick 
seems to be concerned for the defence of his character, but 
it becomes apparent that his main motivation is his strong 
PavstGaleactradorlom aor une Lady. Shits sbatucr poine, as 
emphasized by his gestures. He manages very early in the 
encounter to take Mme. de L***'s hand, and he holds on to 
it throughout most of their conversation (and even during 
moments of silence). Also, the hand-holding couple is 
left alone for a considerable period of time while Dessein 
goes in search of the Key to the remise door. Given the 
physical state of the parson and the lady, it is clear that 


Sterne is playing with the sexual symbolism inherent in 
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keys-and keyholes. It is also worth noting that key could 
pPefer tO lhe penis am the eighteenth century, ?? a meaning 
which gains added weight when we consider, first, the 
sentimental traveller’ s later conversation with the Count 
GeaB*~~-*)ang, second, Yorick” =" statement, that he wishes 
tO “enter in” the temples (ladies) he meets. “In addition, 
Yorick seems to be very sensitive to Mme. de L***'s 
physical presence, and the ambiguity of his speech in 
deéseribing her evokes the sexual theme: “2. . a2 Guarded 
frankness with which she gave me her hand, shewed, I thought, 
her good education and her good sense; and as I led her on, 
Poe es please DlesOuGct TLL y TabOue her wwilChn™ sptead «a 
calmness over all my spirits--" (92). The term on has 
sexual overtones: in Shakespeare's time it meant lying 
in sexual dnt eeeseaes = ang in Cheer cniteontie Cemcliy sit 
was used as an adjective signifying coneupiecents = Also, 
tnhewexpression “ielt=a pleasurable ductitity” suggeses 2 
sexual contact, which, naturally enough, is followed by 
a vetate of “calinness. * 

The sirong physical ettraction which exists between 
VYorick and Mme. de lL*** is further emphasized by his frank 
confession that his impression of the lady is based more 
Gris fancy, Uhan on cacts. Indeeca7e Yourck characterizes 
(Teancy  anestnongly sexual Cerms and, ime thle wey jpoints to 
Baemnature Ose hmsuacuraction, Lorene. deat: 
I had not yet seen her face--'twas not material; for 


the drawincg was ingtantly set about, and long before 
We hag got Go the door of the Remise;, Bancy had 
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finished the whole head, and pleased herself as much 
WEG Lis Dicving ther-qoddess,; as Lieshe. had dived, inte 
the siIBER for 1t=—but thou art a sseauced, anc a 
seducing slutp and albeit thou Gheatest us seven times 
a day with thy pictures and images, yet with so many 
charms dost thou do it, and thou deckest out thy 
plLectures an the shapes of so many angels of diight, “tis 
a shame to break with thee. (92) 


The double meaning of this passage is particularly revealing. 
On one level, Yorick is concerned with the lady's appearance. 
But, at the same time, the fact that "Fancy" is a “seduced, 
and a seducing slut" points to a sexual meaning and to the 
Sexual aturactvon between, Yorick and =Mne.9de L4**.. has 
NGLemsSCeOLeuUseleVvel. ESeriPse tl einduCcareos by Ehne Leu scrawing, ” 


Which, as is indicated above, may refer to the unsheathing 


of the man's sexual weapon. "The whole head" involves a 
pun on hole. And “head” may refer to maidenhead or to 
cuckoldom. > Also, Given the nature of the *“drawing, ~ 


"head" may be a reference to an anatomical section of the 
drawn weapon. | This interpretation seems to be in keeping 
with the emboiguous phrase "fitting her qoddess.” The act 
Of copulauion may be further alluded tovin, ‘dived imto che 
TEBE, | tnsO fan as.Glver Was Used by wshakespeare in the 
sense of a man regarded as a diver into the pudend-pond of 
a ieee This meaning must have survived through the 
6ilghteenth century, for in the nineteenth’ century the 
expression dive in the dark was used to refer to coition.+/ 
Pleo athe, Lerm charms aundilcatea Une female breasuc: inp chic 
eighteenth century. 18 VoOrCrCh Ss veoh POme nO. Waki "Fancy" 


(and, by implication, his relationship with Mme. de L***) 


is thus very strongly defined as a sexual One. He is the 
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admiring man who is being tempted by the "seducing slut." 
The clean or non-sexual interpretation of his encounter with 
the lady, an interpretation which may be represented by 
thes PreLures in tmesshapes Of So many angels of dight),! 
Hs certainly present. However, 1t isfan interpretation 
which is strongly outweighed by Yorick's consciousness of 
his sexual excitement. 

Thus, although Yorick seems to be concerned with 
making assumptions about the lady's apparent melancholy 
and with expressing his "benevolence" for her, the sexual 
overtones of his language reflect his baser instincts. 
hater in the novel, for instance, Yorick seems to give in 


LOS SenLimencal Urges, and he claims that he would Luke 


. . . to see her | Mme. de L***| weep! and though I 
Gannok doy Up the Lountain Of her tears, What an 
Sxquls1 me, Seisdie On is Line” Saleen beit etl. Walpaiid 


aWay —ErOm Ott Ghe cheeks Of Lhe firsc and fairesc Of 
women, as jl'm sitting with my handkerchief in my hand 
in silence the whole night besides her. (146) 
Buc Lee is) LMpOSSlDLe LO Lake Ghiis UOosseriOusiy. |For 
notwithstanding Yorick'sS apparent sentimental erfusion, 
the language once more evokes the sexual theme by 
suggesting that Yorick has spent the night with the lady by 
Wiping her "cheeks," a term which referred to the posteriors 
in the eighteenth century. ~~ Te-is also of nove that ehe 
Cech MmoOlunvain 2s used. by shakespeare cOminatcace Unie 
genital Bea o and Mme. de L***"s "fountain gushes» from 


her "cheeks," a consideration which heightens the sexual 


suggestions if Yorick's:éxperience Of an “exquisite 
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sensation” while wiping the lady's "cheeks." In this way, 
the sexual symbolism involving the nocturnal emission of 
bodily L1uigs As sreintorced by Yorick"s Use Of sexual 
innuendo. And Yorick further ensures that we be conscious 
of the sexual nature of his desire for Mme. de L*** by 
imteyoducing the La Fleur episode, which is highlighted by 
More Suse gOn cheer renchiman ia Tuihelewd inky pocket look, 
(U52)) to <compose = billet=doum to hen, 

Yorick's second encounter with a woman continues the 
sexual motifS which are established in the initial part of 
the novel. Once more, Yorick makes use of a central 
ambiguity which serves to suggest sexuality and thus places 
the sentimental traveller”™s words in an ironic light. in 
the case of Mme. de L***, "key" and the holding of hands 
functioned as the central sexual reminders. In the meeting 
with the French glove seller, Yorick develops the theme of 
hand -polding £uriher by LOcusing Om “the pulse” and the 
ERooinicmOotrd VOVes. sj lnc eMmpnacsts One Boie soulsce  srmp lies 
Sexuality, not only by continuing the hnand=holding image, 
DWtokso, OY) POln tin eLO he wuhneCony OlGsihe snumouUnS sand 
Dabtacularly tO, Lae NOtlOn hac Nou Dlcod Ss sindieative 
or sexual Sissto Thus, when Yorick praises the grisette's 
Good mature, nis concern with the “temperature” and vitality 
Of the woman's pulse indicates his more carnal inclinations: 

Any one may do a casual act of good nature, but : 
continuation of them shews it is a part of the 
temperature; and certainly, added I, 1£ 1t is the same 


blood which comes from the heart, which descends to 
the extremes (touching her wrist) I am sure you must 
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have one of the best pulses of any woman in the 
wolld—-Yreed it, ¢saidq she, Hholding*@oum her arm. “So 
laying down my hat, I took hold of her fingers in one 
hand; and applied the two fore-fingers of my cther to 
uhe-artery—— 3 2) i. . (164) 

Also of note in this passage is the concern with 
Leclkingpandeiingering? and, Given the slang sign fication 
Cfshet 2s temalespudend, PtG.ls Siontiicant) that we Lind 
YOrlck Vaying = tedown. "Thus; the tenston ain this passage 
1S between acts of courtesy and sexual acts. On one level, 
Yorick is concerned with sociable and sentimental 
communication. He indicates his ideal in the first sentence 
of the chapter: "Hail ye small sweet courtesies of life, 
for smooth do ye make the road of it! like grace and beauty 
Wivechebedet, inclinations) to: Loveseat first), sions {Gls yer who 
open this door and let the stranger in" (161). But even in 
tLhssapparentily Innecuous sentence, “we cal find a possibile 
Sexual joke in “beqcet and in the Last phrase. indeed, 
ailchougievocrt eh sclatnc: COM bes mpEessedmpymune e adv ts 
eourtesy, he frankly admits Chat “she was the nandsomest 
grisset, I think, I ever saw, which had much to do with 
the sense I had of her courtesy" (163). Also, when Yorick 
comments on the grisette's husband's non-jealous comportment, 
the sentimental traveller remarks that man was "made for 
social intercourse and gentle greetings" (167), a phrase 
which is particularly suggestive given the ambiguous nature 
Of Yormilck's earlier words about the oqnisetce. 


There is8an interesting contrast being drawn in 


this scene between the power of gestures and the power of 
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Words.  YoOrick seems tO suggest that the former is more 
effective: 


There are certain combined looks of simple 
subtlety--where whim, and sense, and seriousness, and 
nensense, ere so blended, that all the languages of 
Babel set. loose together could not express them——they 
are communicated and caught so instantaneously, that 
ViCumGdi= SCancewscay. Wh UGH pare tynls sae w I MEeceGet mm. 
leave it to your men of words to swell pages about 
it--it is enough in the presént to say again, the 
Gloves WOULG MOL dor so foldinceour Nands wrtiin our 
arms, we both loll'd upon the counter--it was narrow, 
and there was just room for the parcel to lay between 
us. (168) 


"Loll'd" and "lay between us" suggest a dalliance in 
eaMOLOUS —SpOru. py Counter, contains asexual pun an dts 
burst syllable  Signiticantliy, its a narrow” counter 
and thus allows Yoruck and the lady to come closer together. 
The sexual suggestiveness of the language is reiniorced by 
the destures OF the two individuals. Indeed, both the 
words and the gestures are ambiguous in this passage, and 
both serve to remind us Of the complexity of Numan motives: 
Sterne "Ss point Seems to be that neither words norm gestures 
can be taken at a single level. 
iy “sy elgoke: scleWete MellMbche ike ealoimilsRaleieie ielclehe iets ler ee 

ehapLer, ertrieved “The Translation, = presenus Yori ck 's 
theory of sociable communication, which is based on man's 
egiveitta, ho. Cheansiwape. the: “shore hand ye: esuures:. 

There: is MOura secret SOlalding boy the progress Of 

SOC lal bey, acto Gel Master OF rns eione hand and 

be quick in-rendering the several turns of Looks and 

(nbs Wine lle their antlecri ons and delinealtons, 

into plain words. For my own part, by long habitude, 

fideo wt soomechanically, that when walk, the Surcecs 


of London, 1 go translating all the way; and have 
more than once stood behind in the circle, where not 
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three words have been said, and have brought off twenty 

aqitierent dialogues with me, which T could have Bec GLY, 

Wrote down and sworn tos (1712072) 
As an the instances, already discussed, Yorick Manifests a 
SurOng Garth imehis ability to “Gransiete” gestures, § But 
in the example which he cites, again an adventure with a 
woman, YOruck Ss ability to “translate” as once more 
associated with sexual ambiguity. As in all of hi's 
relationships with women, there is a great deal of physical 
contact between YOrick and the Lady. But what is 
particularly suggestive in this instance is that the two 
individuals come into contact, step aside, and then come 
Pi eOwconGacttageinmy in a Pathnereehiytchimaica saison ayorick 
blocks the woman's "passage"; and the whole incident 
CUlMminaces ia blush: 

I was going one evening to Martini's concert at Milan, 

and was just entering the door of the hall, when the 

Marquesina di F*** was coming out in a sort of a 

hurry—--she was almost upon me before I saw her; so I 

gave a spring to one side to let her pass--—She had 

done the same, and on the same side too; so we ran 

Our heads together: she instantly got to the other 

SlaewLO Get out: 1 Was  JUSt sas Unfortimate=as she 

had been; for I had sprung to that side, and opposed 

her passage again--We both flew together to the other 

side, and then back--and so on--it was ridiculous; we 

Domne bivish Gerntolemaoly a een Gl 72) . 

REter Yorick Nas Let the Marquesina pass; he 
notices that she looked back twice and walked along 
Sigde=ways:« LOruCIiS first: “translation (lot me his iseuhat 
snewreemaking £Oom Lor pecple Lo pass. Bue he then 


decides that this is) "a vile translation,” “and he concludes 


that "the Margquesina has a right to the best apology I can 
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Waker hers vand Chat Opening 16 Lert fomwme to do Ly mm" 
(2). svAnd, sanitact ie does, take: tullsedvantage.o. the 
“opening” she leaves for him. They apologize to Gach other. 
And then, in language which is again suggestive of 
rhythmical movement, they establish a pleasurable 
SCOnneculon: ks 
- - »- Upon my word, Madame, said I when I had handed 
Nem win, DP made sis diiterent ettorss to Leu you coo 
SuUt=--AnGc Tynade Six etrorts, Sreplueds she; co, leu you 
enter--I wish to heaven you would make a seventh, 
said I--With all my heart, said she, making room—-Life 
US COO ShOrt sho be Vong about Ehe torms, of ait=—so 
I instantly stepp'd in, and she carried me home with 
her——And what became of the concert, St. Cecilia, who, 
EVsuUppose, Was at it, knows more chen) 12 
Powill only add, the connection which arose Out 
o£ that translation, gave me more pleasure than any 
one 2 had “the homour to make dn Italy. ) (173) 
One should note here the emphasis on going in and going 
OU, Mthe WOmdh CaLrying: the man), and ehes connection. 
Which "arose" and gave Yorick much "pleasure." After this 
series of sexual innuendoes, one is led to "translate" 
ther Marquesina Cie E***"s four leuter name, Ameo: an 
Anglo-Saxon word of the same length also beginning with the 
Per ve bee. 
Yorucht wine marcralonm 2s aware Of her sexual 
itp. keacions of hile own Janguage.. In fact, the Gemaining 
Sextal material in volume One Ssexnves Go eiliphasize che 
Contrast between Yorick's ostensible naivety and his 
aWaLrencess Of sexuality. Inv particular, Yoriek a6 the 


sentimental traveller is made to see that sentiment need 


not always be associated with purity. Pirst, Yorick 
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discovers that an abbé sitting behind two grisettes at the 
opera has been trying to do something naughty with his 
hands. "SYOrrckisreaction is ome OL shock that sin and 
sentiment can both reside in the same person: "Good God! 
Said 1; turning pale with astonishment——is it possible, 
that a people so smit with sentiment should at the same 
time be so unclean, and so unlike themselves-—-Quelle 
grossierté!" (180). The French officer sitting next to 
VOR ek Gueles (O COrrect YOrLCK sireacuien by PpomnuinG.ouL 
that all nations have their refinements and "grossiertés": 

Le POUR, et le CONTRE se trouvent en chaque nation; 
Enene Uo an balance. sald Gey oF Good ana bad every 
where; “and nothing but “the knowing £t 26 so can 
emancipate one half of the world from the prepossessions 
Which it holds against the other-—-that the advantage 

Of travel, “as 16 regerded the scavolk Vivre, was, by 
seeing a great deal both of men and manners; it taught 


us mutual toleration; and mutual toleration, concluded 
he, making me a bow, taught us mutual love. (780-181) 


Yorick realizes that he agrees with this, and he then goes 
On, seemingly as a result. of this moral lesson, to say 

that he has learned to accept the French "grossiertés": 
ee. ee ONLe Sieley: Sones that many a thing gave me pain, 
and that I blush'd at many a word the first month—-which I 
found inconsequent and perfectly innocent the second" (181). 
mhe Key word here as “innocent.” As we Nave seen, Yorick 
appears to go through his experiences with women with a 
Naive attitude about sex. His sentimental consciousness 
does not want to see the sexual level, but his own language 
Pep cul On sexta eimplucations, Wndiicabi no tuhat ests nou 


in fact limited to a sentimental consciousness and that he 


25 
DSVguiteraweare OL wits Nnobbyhorsiceal sinela hata ons. 

The French officer realizes that all people have 
their refinements and grossiertés. In other words, he 
accepts the inevitable presence of sexuality and simtulness 
in all men, even abbés. But the sentimentalist in Yorick 
does not want to accept the impure aspects of life. 
Instead, he prefers to "translate" them, as it were, into 
something innocent and therefore something acceptable to 
the sentimental consciousness. Sterne illustrates this 
eencency with Yoriuck's final anecdote of volume one, the 
story Of Madame de Rambouliet. Sterne's initial technique 
UecuOGClLeake a cOMirce (COnnrast between. Yorick ss high prause 
of the lady's correctness and purity and Madame de 
RamoOuLLeu Ss wsauher vulgar Canuor : 

Of all women, Madame de Rambouliet is the most correct; 
ace Neyer WES te see One Ck Mere virtues and puri ty 
of heart-4In our return back, Madame de Rambouliet 

desired me to pull the cord--I ask'd her if she wanted 


any thing--—Rien que pisser, said Madame de 
Rambouldwet—— (262) 


Yori cwwomrecackh Onto unis Less (onan = comrec, MEesoonces nls 
Gugte Gtlrerent Erom his reaction to, the abbe's grossierté 
Liane (Opera: 


Grieve not, dentle traveller, to leu Madame de 
Rambouliet p-—ss on--And, ye fair mystic nymphs! go 
each one pluck your Lose, and scatter uhem an your 
path--for Madame de Rambouliet did no more--I handed 
Madame de Rambouliet out of the coach; and had I been 
the priest of the chaste CASTALIA, I could not have 
Served ab here Lounmtraln WLth a more respecti uh decorum. 
(as 2-383) 


This =passage is openly Tronie. “aYorickypretends to 


be ignoring the biological functions in women, and, at the 
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same time, he makes fun of himself for doing so. For 
example, he cannot bring himself to spell out the word 
piss; but this is a show of delicacy which is undercut by 
nes willingness to ‘spell. “pisser sSimilarly, his desire 
for innocence leads him to humorously transter a4 bodily 
Operation into a very pleasant bucolic scene. The women 
are no longer women but "fair mystic nymphs." And the 
simple act of urinating becomes, by an amazing stretch of 
the “innocent” imagination, a rose harvest on Mount 
Parnassus. However, in the eighteenth ‘century,. pluck a 
POse.ued the colloquial. signi ti cations, of ito ktake <a 


22 These 


ViLEGIMGuy and feOwease Oneselti in the open! ain 
Slang meanings contrast with what at first might appear as 
a LudTerous  ingenuousness. “In> thus way, YOouLcK undercuts 
his own sentimental pretensions by juxtaposing a biological 
function on the one hand with priestly adoration and 

POC cCICG Inspiration rom the gods On stnevOLher.. = lhnus,. the 
reader is made to see that the desire to see everything as 
per Leeul Ya nnOoCentia1n Garects Ccausesvoner tOnd1 Ss cont 
realaty a YOopi.CcKVs hobbyhorsiecal, side wants) to elevate 
those aspects of life which his sentimental self considers 
unpleasant or impure above the human level. But, in effect, 
Yorick the narrator creates the comic image of an English 
minister respectfully performing his priestly functions 
beforera Uninatincg women... “lis eimage sisw che: comple ce 


opposite of what an "innocent" Yorick would have intended, 


andl diteserves: to illustrate the dangers to which Lenguage 


is subject when consciousness is limited. But Yorick's 
consciousness is noc Limited. As hie use at sexual 
innuendo indicates; he is fully aware of ae hobbyhorse, 
angry he enjoys exposing Tt to his readere. 

Yorick's inner tension between self-awareness and 
"innocent" sentimentalism continues in volume two of A 
sentimental Journey. And, as in volume one, the very 
ambiguity of the narrator's language continues to suggest 
that Yorick is always aware of his sentimental leanings. 
Ponvexenple, the Anitial incident wich) Ehertil verde 
chambre indicates Yorick's desire to see the girl as part 
of an idyllic world: "--And what have you to do, my dear, 
bara L,) with Whe; Wanderings, Of the Heart, who scarce know 
Veu VOU; nave tone? Nor till ove thas fist told yous 1t) Gor 
some faithless shepherd has made it ache, can'st thou ever 
be sure it is so". (188). But the narrator does not allow 
the reader to become caught up in Arcadian visions. In 
Rie Verve xGeparagraplh, “thie LOCcuUsS@is shinesd teuthe Giriis 
"sattin purse," an expression which allows the author to 
suggest the more scabrous meaning of purse as female 
pudendum: 

The young Girl Listened with -a@ Submissive attention, 
holding ner sabuin purse by Miser pbandein her hand 
all vehe times" Tis a very small cone, said [7 caking 
hold of the bottom of it--she held it towards me--—and 
Ghiere is very Wcetle in it; My dea, said 1, out be 
but as good as thou art nandsome, and heaven will fill 
ite. had ee parcel of Crowns in my Mand to pay ios 
Shakespear; and as she had Jet go the purse intirely, 


i putea single tome in; and tying wp sthe cibband an 
abowaknot, ceturmed tbo her. | (188) 
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inespresence of the sexual level in this passage iis 
undeniable, particularly when we consider that Yorick's 
NGXE Meeting With the Girl 1S an openly sexual one and 
Gakes (place imvuhe Chapter entitied “We Wenmptation. | ~ in 
Poise lopce a encounceh - YOrick finds tthau he can no Vonger 
make pretty speeches about idyllic innocence. Indeed, the 
Cia eelmos  pSconesman ee anea eee Uempupese, » one Vorick 
finds 26 dvEticule to fresist her sexual ahuractions. “At 
One pointe she even follows him to his césk, picks Up the 


pen’) Yorick had cast down, and Offers to hold the “ank™ 

for him (225). Then, after she has put her hands: in 
Yorick's and after they have mysteriously ended up on the 
bed, she shows him the "little purse” (236) which she has 
been making two hold Yorick's crown, thus reinrorcing une 
sexual connotations which have existed in their relationship 
EROM Ene Very bSglnnings. 

Sterne's use of this sexual innuendo illuminates 
theworoblem Of edistingui ching Innocence and Sintulness. 
Yoruck seems intent om preserving has Tanocence, but he is 
fou weally annocent wo all. He is tn fect: quate: subject 
Pomces and) sintulmess. | “Ihis as andicaued oy the 
suggestiveness of his language and by the way in which he 
holds the purse for several minutes: °I held it ten 
Minutes With the back of my hand resting upon her 
lap--—looking sometimes at the purse, sometimes on one Sie 


of it” (236). Yorick's double contact with the purse and 


With the lap and his double vision of the purse and of what 


E29 

Ties to the side Of it portray his dilemma: He almost 
seems to be weighing and comparing the relationship between 
the innocent and the sinful meanings of the purse. And his 
long pause suggests that he cannot escape the sexuality 
which the purse represents. 

isphhes welgulst ere ccWoalyqckeake)eh alc mull itelelereciehorm emele lan cu liken(s 
Yorick the character to face reality more openly. As the 
fvile de chambre draws her hand) Yacross and across" Yorick's 
neck while she mends his stock, Yorick become more sexually 
excited. But he describes this excitement in a euphemistic 
phrase which denotes his awareness of the unsubstantial 
HeLune Of Nis Vwic@lory Over his Own sexualizy:. “1 felt 
Ene laurels shake whieh fancy had wreath'’d about my head” 
(236). Indeed, as the chapter ends, "fancy" is forgotten 
ang YOrrck finds himseln an the middle or a real cexual 
temptation as jche, fille de chambre ralls flat “on her back 
on the bed. It is precisely at this moment that “The 
Conquest!) takes place. It becomes clear in tie Ginat 
Paragraph of the chapter that Yorick’s “victory 1s not of 
aS exuUa Nakure, Lor Vorick helps »thevoqir io and leads 
her out of the room before allowing himself to kiss her on 
the cheek. This sexless gesture denotes Yorick's victory - 
Over his libido. But there is a moke Signi frcant conquest 
in this chapter. Between the time that the girl is on her 
backrand the time than Yorick helps her up, yYorick stares 
his sextiality am the face and openly accepts it. He 


criticizes those "whose clay-cold heads and lukewarm hearts 
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Caliverque -AOWnwor Mask your passions” §(237)> and in «so 
doing, he criticizes his own past attempts to cover up his 
sexuality. And Yorick also accepts the trials and dangers 
which, belong to human lite as God has created it. In his 
POlLe aS ‘naprator, he describes: this: victory im retrospect: 
Whip me such stoics, great governor of nature! said I 
to myself—--Wherever thy providence shall place me for 
the trials of my virtue--whatever is my danger-——what-— 
ever is my situation--let me feel the movements which 
rise out of it, and which belong to me as a man-—-and 
Ge eb GOVern Unlem as a good One=— i will trust “she 
Issues to thy justice, for thou hast made uws—=and not 
we ourselves. (237-238) 

This is a true conquest in the sense that Yorick 
achieves a new level of self-knowledge. He learns to 
acknowledge God's wisdom, and he accepts his passions 
as an essential part of his nature as a sinful being (note 
the ambiguous phrase, "feel the movements which rise out 
of it"). And it is significant that he achieves this 
awareness precisely at the moment when a sexual climax 
would have occurred had his been a sexual rather than a 
Morel conquest. dn this Way, YOLick une nacrater makes 
Ewe —Mporsbant pOdntss first, wnat selr-knowledge could 
only occur after he had accepted his passions and, second, 
that hie self-knowledge, like sexual climax, can be 
short-lived. The image of Sisyphus would not be 
inappropriate here--to be human involves constant struggle. 
Sterne's point seems to be that Yorick must continually 


exercise his humanity by actively practising self-analysis. 


Toece tor this ceasom that A Sentimental Vourney as not 
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based on a lineer plot, but is made Up of a Séries of 
incidents (many of them sexual in nature) which serve to 
Lest rate YoOrick Ss: COntinual selt-enalysis. “And gn aut 
of these episodes, the sexual innuendo prevails as a 
contanuel reminder cf the meed for self-awareness. 

in "The: Case o£ Conmscience,”) for Tistance, Yorick 
Ts openly tempted by his landlord to receive: a girl an his 
room under the pretext of buying her wares. In effect, the 
Gia Vs involved ine prostitution, and vorick ss quite 
aware that the "dirty" (242) landlord is acting as her 
pimp. However, as the scene progresses, Yorick seems to 
become duped by the girl's “sample” manner, and he treats 
her very generously. Indeed, Yorick's language indicates 
his changing attitude towards her: 
The Grisset would shew me every thing--2I was hard to 
please: she would not seem to see it; she open'd her 
iivetle magazine, laid al ner wlaces cne a eer another 
before me--unfolded and folded them up again one by 
one with the most patient sweetness-—-I might buy--or 
not—-—she would let me have every thing at my own 
brice=--the poor creature scem dq anxious Go get a 
Henny; and ald hersel: OUC LO Wim me, and mot so 


much in a manner which seem'd artful, as in one I 
felt simple and caressing. [My italics.| (242) 


But if the sentimental traveller appears to be allowing 
Hues sentimentalism to obscure his vision, Yoruck the 
narrator reminds the reader through the sexual innuendoes 
Deneve italicavzed: that tieswdunl 16 ecvempuing, co. seduce 
VYoricw rand thatthe 16 Eryind, oa lbeie new complerely 
successfully, to ignore the girl's illicit advances. 


Yorick the character does in fact temporarily blind 
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himselfl im the novel: And, significantly enough, his 
period of moral blindness is associated with prostitution. 
BULEMe Coss noe fall victim to a prostitutes rather, he 
Decomes a2 prostitute himself. This sin begins with his 
admiration for the mysterious beggar who is always successful 
in obtaining money from women on the street. Yorick 
aspires to learn the béggar’s secret, for, as her says, "a 
Secbet <<. . Which so “soon and so Gertainiy softten'd the 
heart of every woman you came near, was a secret at least 
equalpto Ehe phivosopher's stone:  hadwivtad both the 
Indies, I would have given up one to have been master of it" 
(245). Yorick almost Sounds Pike Dr. Faustus) here, and he 
is nou Long inv wataing for tllunminetbiom ony the vyoeqgac’s 
Secret.’ @in the chapter “The Act. of Charity, Yorpick comes 
upon two women who are standing with their backs against 
the wall in ajlong dark passage behind the opera comique. 

He reacts as a sentimental traveller and assumes that they 
are "vestal sisters, unsapped by caresses, unbroke in 

upon by tender salutations" (258), and he desires to make 
them happy. However, before he can do anything, the 
mysterious beggar arrives and asks them for money. They 
refuse at first; but after the beggar has plied them with 
eweeb words and tlattery, tthey become aitected and they 
perform the "act of charity" which gives the chapter its 
ironic title and give him twice as much money as he 


desires. 


There: isino way Of knowing, mor does 1% matter, if 
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the two women are indeed "vestal sisters" Waiting fora 
hackney coach as Yorick says; it is important that the 
sentimental traveller should think them such. However, 
their situation in the dark passage, a situation somewhat 
PeMminiscenk Of prostitutes Waiting for their customers, 
suggests that in their souls they are not as innocent as 
VYoricek would like to belteyve. And, imdeed, their eventual 
"act o£ charity" is in essence related to a form of 
prostitution. The only difference here is that the roles 
are reversed--the ladies are the customers and the beggar 
is the prostitute who takes money in exchange for 
satisfying their female vanity. Flattery is thus presented 
SS de prostullvuuson. of une Soul, “a seliingeorveupertucia! 
favors for material gain. The sentimental traveller does 
hot. seem to see this at first), bie Tt as interesting that 
in praising flattery Yorick the narrator begins by showing 
how it facilitates contact with the heart and ends by 
pelnting CoO Les pecuniary rewards: 

Delicious essence! how refreshing art thou to 
Mavcure! how strongly are all wis powers and ail ies 
weaknesses on thy side! how sweetly dost thou mix 
wich whe blood, and helo iu tbhirough the most dirirculs: 
and tortuous passages to the heart! 

The peor Man, as he was not Straighten’ d tor time, 
had) Given Lh tiene an a larger dose: = tis certain he 
hed a way Of bringing 1t into less term, £05 they many, 
sudden cases: he had to do with inmetne streets; but how 
He ‘contrived to correct, Sweeten, concentre, and 
quality be--1 vex not my Spirit with the inguiry-—2t 
is enough, the beggar gain'd two twelve-sous 
pléces-—and they can best tell the rest, who have 


gain'd much greater matters by it. (260) 


Tndeed, Yoriuck does set out to Gain “much better 
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matters by it." Through his acquaintance with the Count 
de EB>***, heaus imtroduced Go the people sof cank in Paris. 
And, as he himself says in the language of money, "I had 
jou Masi.er OL my Secret, just in time,to turn these 
Honours toVsome 1Iitule account . .  ." (261), And so he 
LLOats Erom one eristocratic dinner to another, flattering 
evenyoneyand Geceiving high praise for; it... Luis only 
aftem unbee weeks Of parroting “every men’s opinion” (266) 
that he finally becomes conscious of the sinful business 
in which he is engaged: 

And at this price I could have eaten and drank and been 

merry all the days of my lite ab Paris; but 'twasiid 

dishonest reckoning--I grew ashamed of it-~it was the 


gain of a slave--every sentiment of honour revolted 
against it--the higher I got, the more was I forced 


mone. children Of Are=-=1 languish d fer those of Nature: 

and one night, after a most vile prostitution of 

iyescle (vO ele a eozen Cli reren ih pecpuwe, 4. 1oren 

Sick-—-went to bed--order'd La Fleur to get me horses 

in the morhing Eo Ssét our for italy. (266) 
This incident shows Yorick the character at his lowest 
Pomc on tie movel. And at. lssob pari veulerm noue FOr vine 
present discussion that the narrator should choose a 
sexulal metaphor (prostitution) to describe his social 
behavior. 

it Ais also, Mee rese eno) thet YOrLeGh sa vile 

prostitution" does not involve only women as such. 
Threughout the movel, Yorick’s ebility co analyze his own 
behavior is suggested through sexual innuendo and through 


his sexual situations with women. While he follows his 


"beggarly system," he seems to have promiscuous relation- 
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ships with men and women at various levels of Parisian 
secrecy. “Ihirs “presticution” is Yorciek’s Most signaricant 
negative life experience in the novel, and it convinces 
ham eC) pursue "Neture’ rather™= than “Arti “Indeed, <artver 
these Parisian experiences, we once more find Yorick 
becoming entangled in situations with women. 

Yorick's first experience after the Paris section 
is with the woéful Maria. This episode is important, for 
it demonstrates that, notwithstanding his self—discovery 
in Paris, he is constantly tempted to ride his sentimental 
hobbyhorse. And Maria is an appropriate complement to a 
bem Or tecoling. sole 1s) aetual ly the bucolic Teale or ane 
innocent and sad hyper-sensitive female heart that Yorick 
nS) Continually Seeking im his travels. She 1s young and 
beautiful. She is dressed in white and her hair hangs 
loose. About her’ neck is tied a ribbon with a pipe upon 
which she plays her service to the Virgin. She always 
keeps her little dog, appropriately named Sylvio, tied by 
opstring to her qirdle. She lives in the country with her 
recently widowed mother. And, to make her even more 
Prereble, she is partially demented 4s 4a result ct her gries 
Over tie loss of Her faitnless dover. Thus she Spends all 
On Nerrtime Straying about the colmtrysine in 2 melancholy 
State Of Semiconscious transport. In brie&, she is the 
perfect object for Yorick's fatherly pity, and he seems to 
succumb to her with sentimental fervor. 


Bucy sae oberne S authoriel treny suggests, yYorick 
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does not surrender himself to sentimentalism. The reader 
PSealented tOvan Aronic! intent whem thesnarrator likens 
himself to "the Knight of the Woeful Countenance, in quest 
of melancholy adventures" (270) 5 "I know not how it is,” 
Yorick goes on to say, "but I am never so perfectly 
GOnsci1ous Of ‘the existence Of a Soul within me, as when I 
am entangled in them" (270). The image of Don Quixote 
suggests Sterne's method of viewing pretentiousness in a 
humorous vein. Even the use of the word "entangled" 
COnMnoOuces a Comic Sentimental embromlment rather than sa 
Serious ‘spiritual pursuit. And, perhaps most importantly, 
one should Keep Wne mind that; 272i Yorick as a4 Don) Oulxote, 
then women such as Maria can assume in his eyes the role 
of Dulcinea. And, as Yorick's other encounters with women 
suggest, he 1s strongly inclined to idealize every woman 
he meets. 

Maria, of course, lends herself most readily to 
ChAtsweinG Ob LOMmMantic transformation. In fact, her 
description and her story evoke Lhe werldvcs the Arcadian 
Gods opecanun.. Hers runalwlate,, ner Hover ner goau, mune 
name of her dog, and her pipe, upon which she plays her 
Se ners Ane) iilete Wirceighw eubil SCible cisterns Teipis) Tyee ene Vela siete! 
Syrinx. But there is an important difference between) this 
classical myth and Maria's story. In the myth, Syrinx is 
a faithful worshipper of the chaste Diana. Pan falls in 
love with her “and chases her so es to possess her sexually. 


But when he reaches her, she, with the help of the 
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water-nymphs, is transformed and Pan finds himself embracing 
ePturt Of reeds; “He sighs, tand his breath produces a4 
plaintive melody in the reeds. This gives Pan the 1dea of 
making his Pandean pipes, which he calls Syrinx in honor 
of the nymph. And in this way, he is able to possess her 
eye IKsiciene “elebatenuicial Iakic) iistiie 

im Marta s Story, On the other hand, the roles are 
reversed. It is not the nymph who disappears but the lover 
andm@thetqoat (Pan, ofGcourse,/ is “hale mean ang halt goat). 
It is Maria who is concerned with possessing her lover; 
she keeps her dog (presumably named after her lover) 
constantly on a String to ensure his f£aithtulness. Thus, 
i we Keep the Pan—syrinx Myth in mind, Lt appears that 
it is Maria who by implication assumes the sexually 
aggressive role. This sexual aspect of Maria's grief is 
hinted at again at the end of the second "Maria" chapter. 
Yorick asks Maria where she will dry her tear—steeped 
handkerchieet ; 

Thee 2 Midcyiat Mithemy bosom, “Sard sshe=— wi do me 


good. 
And Vis tour heart still Sscawari,~ Maria resald si. 


iVEOuUch a ipone Ghe Giring Om whch hung all her 
BortvoOws=—-sne Look"d with wistful disorder Lor some 
time in my Lace; and then, Wilehout saying any thing, 
took her pipe, and play'd her services co the 
Vergin-—lhe string I had touch d cease ue vibrate ——in 
a moment or two Maria returned to herself-~-let her 
pipe fall--and rose up. (273-274) 


Significantly, Yorick sees Maria's bosom as the seat of 
her feark, Seemingly acnoring the fact that iG Ps also an 


aspect of her femininity. But, in fact, Yorick admits, 1m che 
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next ‘chapter that: "she was feminine” (275). Thus, Maria's 
look of “wistfiul disorder” connotes a longing which is 
both emoutonal and sexual. For this reason, Maria takes 
up her pipe and plays her service to the Virgin, not in 
mite tlon On Syrinsx Sworship Of Diana ts chasuruy, out 
Peuner Iii LMecatton Of Pan's lament. Likes Pan; (she: as 
Without her lover and thus without sexual fulfillment. 

Her Pandean pipe represents her need to fill the vacuum 
ima) Pee iwi thouc Wevecand wichout sexs) Pipe, Sit widl be 
wemembenecd,, ‘cane verter to, the penis: 
VOtme wie ecquiieewraware Of Maria ose Uala ty On 

Lhe Tone Nand), Me prerers tO see hereas ax chase Viceim Of 
Ove, as “a poor Wsubtering childs forse whem he can, feel pity 
in true sentimental fashion. But, at the same time, he is 
ausOQsaturactea to her meminini ty: 

Maria, tho!’ not tall, was nevertheless of the first 

Order Of Line forms—-afiliction had touch'd her 1ooks 

with something that was scarce earthly--still she was 

feminine--and so much was there about her of all that 

the heart wishes, or the eye looks for in woman, that 

could the traces be ever worn out of her brain, and 


EhioOse Ore ica Cumeo. Mine, ssile shoul non wml ly eak 
of my bread and drink of my own cup, but Maria should 


lay in my bosom, and be unto me as a daughter. (275) 


The narrator's emphasis in this passage is on physical 
atooaction and: sexual love. Maria is described as “tall”; 
eneshasea tne worm * sne 2s “feminine ss and. she has 
everything that one would want in a "woman" (not a girl). 
Also, reference is made to Maria's past love, to oe Vaeoe 
Jove for Eliza; and to Maria “laying” in Yorick's bosom. 


In brief, the entire passage has nothing to do with 
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Eatherly Love: Pboiteaheends, strangely enough, with the 
term "daughter." One wonders how Maria--this 
‘feminine... woman”=-could be a “daughter” to Yorick, 
Parliculerly atter she: has lain in his bosom. And it) is 
also odd that Maria and Yorick should need to forget their 
past loves before she can be a "daughter" to the sexually 
conscious curate. 

Such verbal ambiguities undercut Yorick's ostensible 
sentimentalism. Indeed, even what at first appears to be 
the most emotional scene in the Maria episode is charged 
with sexual innuendoes: 

I sat down close by her; and Maria let me wipe them 
[her tears] away as they fell with my handkerchief.--I 
then steep'd it in my own-—~and then in hers-~-and then 
in mine-—and then I wip'd hers again--and as I did it, 
I felt such undescribable emotions within me, as I am 
sure could not be accounted for from any combinations 
of matter and motion. (271) 
Wane Locus Nerejais- not so much On sadness but On a shared 
physical experience which involves a to and fro movement 
between the man and the woman and which also involves a 
Ming ngwoi DOdihyeltads.) Tita svO ane wine activ ley 
besultis in “undescribable emotions.” “But the “emphasis of 
the language is less on emotions and more on motions. 
Indeed, the paragraph ends with a reference to the physical 
Ginattenr jerand oO. !momon..' Lt Ts elisoroLinoLre thar suhie 
activity being described involves a wiping of Yorick's 
and \Meria's cheeks. ~One 1s reminded oF Yorvok"s carniier 
words about Mme. de L***: 


to see her weep! and though I cannot dry up the 
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fountain ‘Of her tears, what an exquvsite sensation 25 
there still left, in wiping them from off the cheeks 
Ob the first and fairest of women, as fom Srecing wLen 
my handkerchief in my hand in silence the whole night 
besides her. (146) 
As was noted earlier, the wiping of cheeks has definite 
sexual connotations. It would appear that Yorick achieves 
a form of sexual fulfillment without performing the actual 
Sexwacus 
The narrator's language thus suggests that Yorick 
1s able to view his own Loibles objectively. In Paris, 
VOrLck the character had run the temptatiom of Tiving the 
superficial life of a social chameleon. But once he 
overcomes this temptation, he becomes aware once more of 
Mae LOtali Ly Ob nts Leelings,, seme Of Whichware sexual lo 
Hhatvure. Ht is =pebhaps for this reason that, -rollowing 
hus eMmotLonal, “qucsi—-sexvia lb selattOnshipr wien Maria, ele 
can exclaim, "I am positive I have a soul" (271). Indeed, 
it is after the Maria episode that Yorick the narrator 
gmmeenjects his "Dearesensibplity”’ *passage (27/=279) sin 
which, as some critics have already pointed out, the 
sentimental traveller seems to learn to look beyond himself 
and to achieve an awareness of himself as part of a Divine 
Plein <= 
ALter OveLlcoming hus) -VElesprosctieutcvon San Paris, 
Vortck decides to. follow "Nature “sather than eArc. fru 
is thererore logical that the “Dear sensibiliry ~ passage 


Should be Lollowed by YOCick Ss experience Of the simple 


rural joys described in "The Supper” and "The Grace." But 
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iio ts Loceresting that Sterne does nou allow his nerrator 
to end the novel on this perhaps too idyllic note. After 
all, as the sexual innuendoes throughout his story suggest, 
Yorick is a man, and he has a man's consciousness and a 
man's imperfections. It is therefore appropriate that the 
novel should end with an episode which reveals the curate's 
humanity in all its inconsistencies. 

YOrick Ss" iniigeal, reaction tevany salvation ls 
always charitable, and "the Case of Delicacy" is no 
exception. When he is presented with the problem of 
accomodating a lady and her maid in his rooms, he reacts 
St EbuusSticallvys. |) “bert. met) the daddy “a moment to meker a 
conjecture about it-—-~so instantly made a declaration I 
would do any thing in my power" (286). However, once it 
Securs to him thet he might Nave to saceiiice his warm bed, 
Nnesoeqings Lo Gough and he Stands on bic Tights as the fics 
Cegtipame Of the room. His actlons thus prove to ie 
something less than charitable and quite inconsistent with 
Ake nit be porolLeguarlon. Indeed, “Vormich factus amie, 
Sebeisnky.  BuUciso does the lady: ine aces Sia is 
MiresestingeLor hus discussion Of sexual imacerialituhat 
they are both concerned with sleeping by the heat of the 
fire, sand they consequently end Up sleeping mext to each 
Giiget 

Thais dast pointe andicates, Ene {sexual actlactaon 
which exists between Yorick and the lady. If there were 


no sexual attraction, there would hardly be any need to 
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Graw Up 4 "treaty of peace” which is meant tol protect the 
lady’s sexual rights. Given: the nature of this treaty, it 
Us clear Chat there is a pun intended with piece, an 
expression which in the eighteenth century meant, according 
EO. Grose, Vacgiinl who se more or lese=ach. Ve. and cekilitul 


in the amorous congress."'*4 


This pun reinforces the notion 
Eneuythe: Wady tsenotvonily asexual Object but also a 
participant in sex who is more concerned with propriety 
Eats Wilt ne eriecta OL sexual <eleations.) In tact, she 
and Yorick draw up their "treaty of peace," but the 
PEOVisions Of the treaty establish a very insubstantial 
bape TO Sela meonuacen | lnOSCeO, shel PEO tng Ulu eis 

SO titillating that Yorick cannot hold hamselz and leus 
Leose wlth "an Siaculation.-- And une wlacy Ss teackion EO 
this "ejaculation" is strongly suggestive of sexual 
intercourse: /'The lady would by no means give up her point, 
tho' she weakened her barrier by it; for in the warmth of 
Ehe Gispute, I could hear two or three corking pins fall 
Cue Of the Curtain =O tne ground” (290) 7 in Shakespeare’ s 
EAS) 


tine, EpOlni referred we the head Of the penis: And in 


26 hte LS most 


the nineteenth century, pointer meant penis. 
likely that the word must have survived with the same 
Meaning during the eighteenth century. The present 
situation invites such an interpretation. In fact, the 
lady refuses to "give up her point’; and, quite naturally, 


her "barrier" is weakened by holding on to the "point." 


Also quite naturally, the "dispute" is characterized by 
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Warmth. The narrator continues thig sort of sexual 
innuendo to the yery "end" of the chapter. When the maid 
hears her mistress and Yorick speaking, she steals close 
to the beds so that 
she had got herself into the narrow passage 
which separated them, and had advanc'd so far up as 
to be in a line betwixt her mistress and me-- 
SO hae when TF stretch'd outemy hand, i caughs 
hold of the Fille de Chambre's 
END OOP VOU. i “(291)) 
ft 1S pabticularly significant that Sterne ends 
VOLUME LWO with Yorrck 's eine eens hand. The hand comes 
to symbolize, particularly atter the eifairs with Mme. 
de L*** and the Parisian glove seller, the tension in 
Yorick between his desire for innocence and his irrefutable 
Semalley.s Lilus tinalecxample Makes Cie oun equate 
Glearly.  Yorick states that he Stretched our his hand “by 
way of asseveration’" because he intended to add that he 
"would not have trespass'd against the remotest idea of 
decorum for the world" (290). In short, Yorick stretches 
out his hand for an innocent reason. However, the sexual 
Suggestiveness of the description of the girl's movement 
"into the narrow passage” and the intentional ambiguity 
of the unpunctuated sentence which ends the chapter 
sdqgest that Yorick's hand might have caught hold of the 
fille de chambre's hand, or it might have come to rest on 
the sintul Yend” of the woman, the “end” which he has been 


trying both to avoid and to obtain throughout his journey. 


This ambiguity suggests that Yorick, no matter how 
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innocent his professed intentions might be, realizes that 
he Gannot really procect his: hand trom telling Upecm sexual 
and sinful parts, just as he cannot protect himself from 
falling into sexual and sinful situations, because he is 
a sexual and sinful being. Once Yorick leaves the 
PsOlabtOn Of GhencesOlligCanu sear y anew eneuneVve later anc 
EORnCeO (60) deal with Ehe world. Hisehand suis becomes 
SBymbpolic Of Nis contac With society, 2 Contact watch 
remains ambiguous because of the very complexity of his 


nature as a human being. 


CHAPTER V 


SEX, DEATH, AND HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS IN TRISTRAM 


SHANDY AND A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


The double meaning which we are invited to read 
into Yorick's ambiguous predicament at the end of A 
sentimental Journey is eee: Of the Kind on mule vevel 
beading, which Sterne requires Of Us throughout hits Ei cron. 
In both Tristram Shandy and A Sentimental Journey, Sterne 
uses the sexual innuendo as a reminder that language can 
be interpreted in various ways as a result of the variety 
of human points of view. But, at the same time, the sexual 
theme also suggests a basic similarity between all men. 
We may see change! Gt rerently and fail to communicate 
effectively with one another, but this very failing is 
PIbe sor Our MNOLbalLrhy. jUStlde Sexe Ulay has peiaueO. sOus 
mortality. The sexual motif points both to man's 
tallibiipey and to man's need to be conserous of that 
sect allen’ (labientce In short, Sterne's use of the sexual theme 
suggests that human consciousness should involve an 
awareness of the limitations and the potentials of one's 
MOpeakity.  Luais for this reason that Sterne places so 
much emphasis on the Yorick figure in his fiction, for 
the Yorick figure is both a reminder o£ death and a 
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self-cOnscious jester. As such, He is%always aware lof nis 
mortality (which includes both death and sex); and this 
awareness becomes the motive force for his assertion of 
tie through jest. 

TORCH the preacher is associated with both sex 
and death in Tristram Shandy. He is first introduced into 
the story because it is his wife who installs the midwite 
in the parish. But we soon learn that Yorick had learned 
to cease buying new horses because they were continually 
being borrowed and run down by persons needing the 
services of the midwife from the other parish. After the 
loss of several horses, Yorick becomes convinced that this 
One act Of charity as disebling him “from any Other ack 
Of Genesosity in his perish” (i.x.Z2bje Sheretore, he 
decides to ride his last horse “with all his aches and 
intirimretes. to theiwery end of the chapter 7(ian.22)% 

Sterne presents this decision in language which is 
Cren im sexulial overtones. “Yoruck™s test horse is compared 
to Don Ouixote's RosSimante, with the exception that 
Rosinante was not broken-winded and he "was undoubtedly 
Sanorseraesal pointe (sx. 138) 40 Points imayererer ce 
penis, thus suggesting sexual potency.+ YOuick se moun, 
on the other hand, is “a horse of chaste deportment, ” 
Whose Chastity, Unlike Rosinante’s, seems to derive from 
a bodily detect” (I.x.18S). “This impotence 1s further 
explained by the description of how Yorick's horses were 


normally reduced during the frantic rides to get the 
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midwife: “his horse was either clapp'd, or spavin'd, or 
freaz'd;--or he was twitter-bon'd, or broken-winded, or 
something, in short, or other had befallen him which would 
FOES IM Call y= nOmmbes lit. i Oise. pee Tne esesial. 
allusions here, particularly in the expressions "clapp'd" 
and "carry no flesh," connote sexual illness and impotence. 
Yorick's decision to cease buying new horses and to ride 
the last one "to the very end of the chapter” suggests 
Yorick's acceptance of impotence and physical degeneration 
Sorcbatesmw hI Chenust soc Mints teredm co. men eao lym eltm oui n) 
the area of sickness and death that Yorick sees his 
Pallas y i Chotstlaniaduty: 

sees) What stilt weighed more with tim than all other 
considerations pul together, was this), that it 
COnLined Vall ehis (charity ineo tore paciiculear channel, 
and where, as he fancied, it was the least wanted, 
namely, to the child-bearing and child-getting part 
Ob Wis Deabischis reserving MOehiIng som chne 

impotent) —--nothing for the aged,—--nothing for the 
many comfortless scenes he was hourly called forth 


tO Visit, where poverty, and sickness, ang affliction 
dwelt together. (I.x.21) 


Again, the language is sexual. The reference to “one 
pabticulean channel "connotes the female sexual organ, a 
SugdesuloOn whichis stLengthened by vier nererence, co the 
Poni ld=bearing and child-getting part iol. the parish. 

Tee iceanteresting thaw both Yoric and his eaonse 
Shoulda ber associated with the sexual cheme, stor) they are 
beth such obvious reminders of death. Yorick"™s’ hame 


links him with Hamlet's death's head. And the horse 


serves the purpose of a death's head as well. He is 
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described as "a meek-spirited jade of a broken—winded 
HObse >. 2.) on which Yorick| could sit mechanically, and 
as WLU the: advantage of a deaths Head before him . 2 .” 
(l.x, 20) ‘Sterne thus presents us witha comic apocalyptic 
picture Of a QUIxXOLic preacher (who reminds us of a 
Shakespearean jester's skull) sitting on a Cervantic 
skeletal horse and contemplating yet another skull. in 
this way, Yorick and his horse are associated with death, 
but they are also associated with sex and with a comic 
ViSLOn VOL death. Indeed, Yorick 1S more “of a Cervantie 
than a Hamletian figure. He is a live jester rather than 
simply a memento mori. 

Tt is significant that whereas Shakespeare's 
Yorick is introduced in act five of Hamlet as a symbol 
Cf MortalityVand a memory Of past Jeshing, Sterne preseies 
hus Yorick at the beginning Of his work as Che witty 
antagonist Of dishonesty and attected gravity. Thus; he 
is not a skull which evokes past memories. Rather, he 
exists throughout Tristram Shandy as a reminder not only 
Grumortcality bub also of the need “to jest. Hevea presented 
sme sort Of witty Don Quixote, a Man "wererly unpracciced 
iiethe world. % |who| atthe ade Of UWenty—six, Knew 
Wusteaoovt as well how co steer Nis “course im at as "a 
fomoing, unsusprerous Girl of thirteen. <2" (isxv.26).. 
BU Ehis naivety is not really involved with a fantasy 


World, as Don Quixote's is. it Us, rather, the product of 
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a pure honesty which laughs at affectation. And, for this 
beason, Yorick declares “open war against . . .« | gravity] 
ase -appeabked a- cloak for ignorance, Or tor folly 215 2.7 
(Tesi. 26) 54 

ironically, it is Yorick's honesty and naivety 
which lead to his death. He is a pure spirit in an imperfect 
world, and the world finally exhausts him. Eugenius, who 
is more practiced in the ways of the world, warns Yorick 
midge his Jesus well leventually catch Up witch him, tor the 
world does not know that Yorick ridicules his fellow men 
WLEeh “an honesty Of Mind, and a mere jocundity Of jumour" 
(ist 228). "indeed, the vichims of Yorick’s jects 
eventually seek retribution, they stop his preferment, and 
he dies of the many blows they inflict on his head (I.xii.31). 
DUtwiG LeeOt note that Yorick ' S imal ewords aren Waeer 
with something Offa “CErVantuck tone, end’ Hugenius 
perceives in his eyes a "faint picture of those flashes of 
his septic, which) (as Shakespear satdrom his ancestor) 
WeremwonttcO set the: table an 2 roar) \Clxi1 31) eievis 
important that this be kept in mind when we turn the page 
and we are faced with the words "Alas, poor YORICK!" and 
the two black pages (I.xii.32-34). Yorick appears to be 
advingvol asbrokenm heart (I.xii.30), and yet he meets death 
Wiha Cervantic tone and jester's smite.) Tor tne very end, 
then, VYOrick remainge true to the spirit whichs ted him co 
his resolve to help the impotent, the sick, and the dying. 


Throughout his life his eyes remain fixed on man's 


adil 


wii ae 
— oie 


Lao 
mortality and his imperfections; and his honesty and 
naivery laugh and poke fun at man's foibles with child-like 
abandon. At the moment of his death, his eyes remain 
borever Fixed Oh that mortality ena the injustices wiich 
his enemves heaped om him, and he manages: for a final time 
to Gon the jester"s cap and belle: 

Yorick thus comes to represent a frame of mind 
which is o£ central importance in Tristram Shandy. He is 
a mem who Likes to meditate “Geligntrubly de venttoue Munda 


et fuga saeculi" (I.x.20); and we learn in volume six that 


his favorite sermon is the one written for Le Fever's 
funeral on the subject of mortality (VI.xi.428-429). Like 
all men, he is made to "suffer the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune”; but, given the aietee Or Fevighing C1 
Geying, Ne chooses the former. As Richard A. Lanham 
Belnts Out, Brerne’s Yoriek presents a.com c alternative 
to Hamlet's dilemma: 


The soul of Hamlet's heroic response is a Stoical 
besiqnatiton berore 2 Universe where EO acu 1S to be 
mestaken: “The teadiness is all... 4). Let be. 
toes OSs ole, wa Chik, Go Ses Waits raies taney ac 
reopening the discussion at this point. In the face 
of the dominance of chance, you do what Yorick does 
Wleh che chestnut. You capltelize en 26 for your own 
purposes. You Gannot thereby conerol your fate. 
(Oli  -ehougnestare Ours, Lhelr ends icone on our own. |) 
Buc at Least you can Live pleasuraply with Th. vou 
need not resign yourself to it. The comparison with 
Hamlet shows, it seems to me, che deqree Lo which the 
move fing! stance. 1S ai actulve, TOG a) passive sone: 


Tne. jester 2s not resigned bul aggressive. “Let be” 
Teethe last Ehing he would sey.) Hetconcerns himse ls 
hot Weenea COstiLe Victory DUT 2 comic Ones 6G fa 


tragic wrestling with universal fate but a sharp and 
decisive effort at a self-aware domestic comfort.2 


ion 

wOnick’ s willingness to be active 16) related to 
hissability tovaccept mortality. WoersYorich!s acceptance 
of mortality involves a recognition on his part of “the 
fallen nature of “man's life. Yoriick ‘does not attempt ao 
transcend human existence with cerebral systems as Walter 
often does, nor does he seek refuge in a game world like 
Heby. (BUG Yorick accepts mortality end us dameeations, 
ang; faS a Cesult, "he accepts the responsibility Of making 
ther mMesucon wall Vsituetions. Consequently, Yorick 1s able 
LOeprIek Up. Phuvatorineus “chestniutgranid eak it). this turning 
a painful incident into something pleasurable and 
nourishing. And, more importantly still, the episode 
demonstrates Yorick's ability to accept responsibility for 
fallen mature and to accept the fact that fallen nature 
be part Of his own!) nature. Ehe chestnut incideni thus 
becomes an expansion on Didius's definition of possession 
iG) tel ENSEGCE ene inlclwbhaor 


. . Whence comes this man's right to this apple? 
ex confesso, he will say,-—--things were in a state of 


HacuUren,-—-lhe apple, as much Prank Vs =apple, as Jionnts. 
Peay, Mc. uShendy, what patent Waa Whe to shew for ier 
and how did “it begin to be his? was it, when he set 
ilubewneatin Woon sa tr vor when he icatner dion awhen Ure 
chew'd it? or when he roasted itr or when he peel'd 


it? or when he brought it home? or when he 


digested?--or when he -- --? --. For 'tis plain, 
Sie ae tlie Lerche proking Upsou ene apple, made ic 
Not Nis,={—that no subsequent act’ could: (el mee yee) 


As-Sigurd Burkhardt has poinved” out, ~thistapple as 
Significant both as Newton's apple and as Adam and Eve’s 
apple.? Tiewavple. lake all morte) bi eous;, 1s subjeqr =tc 


the law Of Grevity. And we, as heirs of Adam and Eve, 


Loe 
partake of our fallen heritage by picking up the apple and 
eating it. The chestnut incident is also suggestive of 
Manes: post-—lapsabian State. Phutatorius is: tha copulator, 
and his wound points to the inflammatory nature of sexual 
passion. When Phutatorius's pain increases, it occurs to 
him "that possibly a Newt or an Asker, or some such 
Gevesteqd reptile, hadwcrept Up, and was) fastening, his 
Ree tiv& 8s) (GLX xy i S22) 2 Signiticantlvyen beret nie 
almost satanic image which evokes Phutatorius's exhortation 
of God's wounds, symbol of man's redemption: 

o-oo nel leapt ancontinently up, deeering as he nose 
thal Inverjection Of Surprise so much discanted upon, 
with the aposiopestick break after it, marked thus, 
Z-—ds-—-—which, though not strictly canonical, was still 
aS UlEtle vaswany man) could! haversaldaupom che 
occasion;-—--and which, by the bye, whether canonical 
CEEOL, Paugtaconius =coule no mOremte lp ethanmwne could 
Gher cause of Hit 7 (LV. xxvid. 322) 
evs trams description here makes Phautatorius)s 
beacta on Sound tatalistice., “By contrast. YooUck makes jan 
act of choice, and he picks up and eats Phutatorius's 
rejeched chestnut "for no reason, but ehat he thought the 
chestnut not a jot worse for the adventure——and that he 
heldua good chestnut wort stooping for! (lV xvid. 322). 
This immediately raises the issue of possession and 
Pesponsibilicy. | Phutatonius: interprets Yorick's action 
aorassion that Yorick "must have been the owner, of the 
ehestnu. (1V.xxvVil.323) and that he must heve been 


responsible for the jest. And Phutatorius holds this 


fopinion.  (lVexxvil. 323) because Of Yebick is) past a1 sapproval 


j 4a. prs saa a 
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of Phutatorius's treatise de Concubinis retinendis. 
Phutatorius s: “opinion” thus impatrs hus vision of the: true 
Nature Of possession and responsibility) As Didius 
suggests, in avystate of nature the apple (or chestnut, or 
whatever) belongs to whomever picks it up. Phutatorius 
Bevecust the “chestnuts she thus abnegates! al) crehtse to at, 
Hendering., iis Eree chestnut: as ut were.” And ere” is 
pepiccthlyiwtlhinwhissnatiral Cights anders indecd duty 
bound, to. make productive use of iat. 

This last point raises the issue of the effects 
Gone Ss actions.) VPhutavorius 1s nou only a fallen man; 
but he: is’ a hypocrite. He himself is responsible for his 
aACCLOGCH EG LO; as eistram poOinus OUul, iis neglect an 
leaving his galligaskins unshut "had opened a door to this 
accident" (IV-xxvii.320). “And yet he rejects responsibility 
for the chestnut and he tries to place the blame on Yorick. 
Similarly, Phautatorius "does not acceptl pesponsibility for 
the inflammatory effects of his book] ~ But, as The chestnut 
incident demonstrates, one cannot ignore such mortal 
realities as igravity) and heat, just as “one cannot ignore 
sexuality and the implications of language. When 
Phutatorius turns to Gastripheres and asks “what is best 
to take out the fire?" (IV.xxviii.324), the double meaning 
of the question suggests Phutatorius's moral blindness.” 
Pnutatoriue is concerned only with atlrteral rire; hes 
WOUNC A bub Hees Unaware Of the fire of sexual passion jor 


Witch she is also responsible. This becomes evident in 
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Phutatoriustse inability to grasp the ireny of Bugenius!'s 
suggestion that he place a sheet of paper just off the press 
Suetheosinitlamed=member,  Yorick finds this hignly aprovos 
and delights in inventing sexual pins for the occasion: 
“mnerdanp paper, squcth) Yortek iGwhewsatencet tol hisetriend 
Bugenius) though I knew it has a refreshing coolness in 
it-~yet I presume is no more nee the vehicle--and that 
the oil and lamp-black with which the paper is so strongly 


impregnated [my italics], does the business" (IV.xxviii.325). 


Gastripheres also plays with sexual innuendoes: "Was it my 
Case se eds cneeMalne lunges e ane rOimeand slamp=black 7) (2 


Snould spread™ theme unten uponed Gagpeend Clap ut. on 

Greceect ive mys talies| @(iVex*vidi. 325) C ge Bue Phutatonius 
does NOt respond stos these sexual vinnuendoes. )ein act, so 
total is his blindness that he suggests that a page £Erom 


de Concubinis) retinendis  (specitically srom “d 


Te 
concubinaria™—-on the thing pertaining Lo 

concubinage--IV. xxviii.326) be applied to his “fire” even 
though Yorick had warned him to avoid bawdy passages. 

The contrast between Yorick and Phutatorius sheds 
much la-oht on) Sterne Ss notion Of human wconseucusmess In 
JNerkehoragenie cletchaeng © peremto) <p wits: the standard. > He is the man 
Who can face death’ and who can find joy in the limitations 
Gtemoptalvivy. “And ome ror the Main joys ene exper ences as 
language itself. As Yorick's puns demonstrate, words are 
highly complex. What is pain ("fire") “for one) person may 


be sexual passion and pleasure ("fire") to another. The 
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same point was made by Locke in the Essay--since men are 
imperfect and do not always attach exactly the same 
meaning to words, words can have different meanings for 
ditferent men.” Or, as with puns and innuendoes, the 
Same word can carry a variety of meanings simultaneously. 
ine this Way, the ambiguity of language ts a manifestation 
Cf Ehe complexity ory mortal Iife.— Yorick 1ssalman whe 
aecepesehas moctality; and; as al cresult, she slike Tristram 
and like the narrator of A Sentimental Journey, sees and 
enjoys the complexity of language. Consequently, Yorick 
is a jester, a man of wit, because he has a great awareness 
of the fallen nature’ of man and of man's language. And he 
feels compelled to poke fun aG therhypocrisy and 
QuEeClauOny OL HuhOSse WiOwdrer UN EhUeGs GO Tiel emoOGea lity. 
Human consciousness, as Sterne seems to See it, thus 
resides in an awareness of one's self, of one's limitations 
as a mortal human being, and of the implications of one's 
ackLOons and words. Consciousness inv this sense is basic 
to self-knowledge. 

As we have seen, Sterne manifests the -need for 
Suchean awareness through ano unrelenting verbaly wit, and 
Specitically a sexual wit. / Yorick isi a well-detined 
standard for this type of awareness. Interestingly enough, 
however, Yorick's presence is not pervasive in Tristram 
Shandy.)  Atters the two major appearances which I have 
discussed, Yorick appears a few times as an amiable foil 


to Toby and Trim's hobbyhorse. For example, when, after 
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Teistkamss accidental Circumcision Trim exclaims that he 
wished he had cut Off the church spouteinstead of the 
sasn-weights, Yeorick declares, "You have cut off spouts 
enow! (V.xxii1.382). This brief comment reminds us of the 
need to -curb hebbyhorsical ‘zeal. Similarly, Yorick’s 
Citation of the Gymnast and Tripet story from Rabelais 
pokes Eun ate Walter's theories about Circumcision 
(V.xXxXix—-xxx.387-390). On a few occasions Yorick agrees 
with the Shandys; for example, he praises Walter's ability 
to see jest in the world (V.xxxii) and Toby's common-sense 
approach to love (Villsxxxiil) ~ Weealso learn that Yorick 
added musical notations to his sermons (VI.xi). And, 
besides a few other brief appearances, Yorick makes his 
last important entry in the very last=scene of the book 
where he utters his "a cock and a bull" joke, which serves 
as an abiding commentary on Tristram Shandy. Yorick is 
thus very important even though he is not always present 
to set the example for human consciousness throughout the 
books BU this does not invalidate his role as a ‘standard, 
for sthe-reader is continually veminded of this ideal by 
Tristram himselt. = indecd, Tristram and Yom clhmare, very 
Similar in their roles as verbal jesters, and the chestnut 
inmetdent can be seen as a paradigm for Tristram ’s conuinual: 
attempt to treat language responsibly and with 
self-awareness. 

Tristram's sexual wit is consistent throughout his 


book. But it has not been adequately explained how this 
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sexual Wit as erelated to the subject of death. As’ we have 
seen, Yorick is a successful jester because he comes to 
terms with man's mortality and with everything which that 
mortality implies. Consequently, he accepts sexuality and 
ney 1s ebleFto Use vi with Wit. and therefore with 
productivity. Tristram himself is dedicated to this very 
idea, as his own preface on the subject of wit and 
judgment indicates (TTI.xx.192-203) .°? But, because he is 
both hobbyhorse rider and narrator, Tristram is a very 
complex figure. On the one hand, he is tempted to gratify 
his need for self-explanation by embarking on long and 
contorted digressions. But, at the same time, he is 
perteculy aware of his hobbyhorsical penchant “and of the 
@ther (imitations Of his humeminetuUre——paerticularly the 
inevitability of death (which is associated with sexuality 
as part of the birth-death cycle) and the ambiguities of 
language (which are also associated with sex, presumably 
because language is a mortal invention, and sexuality is 
such a basic aspect of mortality). As a self-conscious 
labbabon, ols namadellgnis (Ln hisvhiinans Liniiabions 
because they are all that he has--they define his humanity. 
But they define his humanity as a mortal state. Asa 
result; he sees his existence as) both comic and tragic. 
Tiewimage or the Quixotic and Hamletian) Yorick astride 
an impotent Cervantic nag is appropriate here. For | 
Tristram is a Quixotic jester who is forever staring at 


an inescapable death's head. Indeed, the only way in which 
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Tristram can defeat death is by becoming a successful 
artist. It is thus his ideal to relate Toby's amours 
effectively and in this way transcend his misfortunes and 
has mOnea laity : 
the thang (Eelament<is, “that: things avercrowoed anuso 
thick upon me, that I have not been able to get into 
BnaAte par Ob my work towards which, Lb Mave ali the 
way, looked forwards, with so much earnest desire; 
and that is the campaigns, but expecially the amours 
of my uncle Toby, the events of which are of so 
Singwlar aenature~sand so Cervanttek a cast, stat rat 1 
can sO manage it, as to convey but the same impressions 
to every other brain, which the occurrences themselves 
excite in my own--I wilt answer for it the book shall 
make its way in the world, much better than its 
master whessdone betore Tt—_Ol Lrrserami lrrscraml can 
thas bute be once brought about=-=the credit, which wiil 
auucnad thes as an auchon, shall counterbalagce tne 
many evils which have befallen thee as a man--thou 
wilt feast upon the one--when thou hast lost all 
sense and remembrance of the other!-- (IV.xxxii.337) 
Tristram 1S quite aware of the contradictions of 
human nature——-the presence of death and the desire to 
avoid wiiy the joys or sex sand the knowledce that sexes 
Donia hua tiye and morte lr ty se. Ge sSet Obs col cm reason sana 
sex and death are so closely associated in the story of 
Teustrean sealioght thomamortcality.e Heswould yale tesescape 
death. But when he attempts to do so, he is actually 
escaping life and he cannot commune with his fellow man. 
When he does not flee, he lives and he comes into contact 
with sexUality. But this contact ralsestanother conura— 
Gictaon, for sex itseli reminds him of moptality and 
sometimes frightens him into fleeing again. But throughout 


hismclight, Tristram'’s constant Use of sexual innuende 


suggests that he is never out of touch with his humanity. 
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Indeed, his sexual jokes serve to remind us that he is 
always a Quixotic jester who is both frightened and amused 
by the Hamletian death mask. 

Tristram's pervasive verbal wit characterizes him 
asia YOLICkK-like jester, for he, Wike Yorick, is "also aware 
of his own mortality. And volume seven serves almost as a 
parable told by Tristram the artist and narrator to show 
how he as a man has come to face mortality and sex. It is 
thus revealing that Tristram's narrative in volume seven 
GOnstantly associates, sex: with death. Tristram is L£irst 
Visited by death while’ he is telling what sounds Like an 
Obscene story: "Vi was that moment (telling Bugenius a most 
tawdry one in my way, of a nun who fancied herself a 
shell-fish, and of a monk damn'd for eating a muscle, and 
Was ShewineehiMecne GClounds andy) UselCenore tne sprocedure § 
(Wnt ci / 9-480) 5 According tosParcrigde,, nunrcould signity 
a courtesan or a harlot in the eighteenth century, and 
Dunner y ecOuUlde Leber elOna SeowneL. This theme of 
DEOSuELUtion is, continued (by fish,” swhich had the 
pre-eighteenth-century meaning of a girl or a woman viewed 
Semuavly, sespecially a aeoeU CEE Oana Dies berenence eed 
monk being damned for eating a muscle (the nun being a 
shell fish) suggests sexual commerce between the monk and 
Diemiunie —AELer DeaAtilc. Vislu, [rislean reters (lo winimeds 
"this son of a whore" (VII.i.480), thus continuing the 
sexual imagery and relating death to sex. Eugenius 


immediately puts Tristram's reaction in the correct Christian 
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Eramewoulkss -Vougcal | @himerightlyse ae eet on ayesin, weuare 
POld She cuter "asthe world.” )Buceirictran’s response Lo 
this andicates that he would rather not consider the 
relation between sin and death: "I care not which way he 
enter'd, quoth I, provided he be not im such a hurry to 
take me out with him--for I have forty volumes to write, 
and rernGy sunoUsandethiingselLo sey anc ndOg.w es 6i lie tat oO)e 
BULLS Vsvotmoteychat Tristramadces mou ceally Ssay.cr do 
very much when he is overly concerned with avoiding death. 
Unlike Yorick, who welcomes his broken-—winded horse 


because, tL) allows him tO meditate “delightiully de vaenitate 


mun et fuga Secculiy  Slrastraieaetmitexwinaw he 
"wrote-galloping" (VII.iv.482). Hence, Tristram does not 


iceolbyesee any uimnGeOne hd Ss tOUl sot ehrance ws He mechesroalily 
tasus ell the cowns he passes, and he ists ail the 
sections of Paris; but these are mere names without meaning, 
fOr Tristram has mo expebilences ag each places and does not 
Peact to them. Tristram works on: Ghe principle hac motion 
Us sO much of Lite, and so much o& Joy—-and) thae to stand 
Stell’, on get on ug slowly,<<1S death and-the.deyii1——" 
(ie coi 492) lhws sounds: commendable bute ic ceon 
Decomeg =eleer thaw the Kind Of Motion hat Tristram nes im 
mind is a mere mechanical movement of the body without 
engaging the mind. —iMuch of the Gime; an tact,) he tries to 
sleep and to ignore what he passes (VII. xvi.496_497) . He 
Glance i:heaw wtis che best principle im che worla co strave. 


Speedily upon; for as few objects, loek very inviting in 
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that mood--you have little or nothing to stop you... ." 


(VII.xvi.497). Thus, Tristram makes it quite clear that 


EGt 


he feels that he does not have the time to stop and commune 


with people: 


--No;--I cannot stop a moment to give you the 
character of the people--their genius—~—their 
manners—-their customs--their laws-—-their 


religion--their government-—-their manufactures-—-their 


commerce—-their finances, with all the resources and 


hidden springs which sustain them: qualified as I may 


be, by spending three days and two nights amongst 
them, and during all that time, making these things 
Ghe entire -Ssubject-on My enquiries and reblectionss 


Still--still I must away---the roads are paved--the 


posts are short--the days are long--'tis no more than 


noon--I shall be at Fontainbleau before the king-- 
OVE Ie Oo) 


Tristram's flight from death is mechanical and 
self-defeating, for the speed at which he goes makes him 
sick VILE. ii tol) and tncomiottabre (Vill. x1.249)) 29m 
Lace, te iscram “us about co give Up, speedy, eGhaveleing 2b 
one point, for it has spoiled his digestion and "brought 
Onan lLouss diarchaea” S(VilLlsx1s. 502) Sa Bul che teary or 
death changes his mind and he continues on his turbulent 
ride. 

Tristram eventually does stop fleeing death, and 
he finds contentment in the Plains of Languedoc. But it 


is interesting that he achieves this peace of mind not 


from an actual confrontation with death itself, for death 


seems to Stop lts hunt. Rather, Tristram comes to recognize 


fhe limitations and joys of his own mortality asa result 


of his encounters with women and with his sexual drive. 


Sex thus comes to represent mortality itself--a state 
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which embodies flux and change but which is also a source 
Ofspleasure and joy. We are présented with a first 
indication of this theme in chapter seven: 


~-BOULOGNE!--hah!-—-so we are all got 
together--debtors and sinners before heaven; a jolly 
set) Cf Us—-but) i Can't stay and) quaft TEsorE with 
you--—I'm pursued myself like a hundred devils, and 
shall be overtaken before I can well change 
herses:=-=f£or heaven's sake, make haste——' Tis for 
high treason, quoth a very little man, whispering as 
low as he could to a very tall man that stood next 
him--—Or else for murder; quoth the tall man--Well 
EhROWwn SoiZe=acel euioth 8 Neysquoth a thi tay, the 
gentleman has béen committing -—— ——. 

Ah! ma chere [sic] fille! said I, as she tripp'd 
by, from her matins--you look as rosy as the morning 
(for the sun was rising, and it made the compliment 
the more gracious)--No; it can't be that, quoth a 
fourth-—(she made a curt'sy to me--I kiss'd my hand) 
tis debts continued he:= “*“Tistcertaindy fon debts 
quethe asi cehs iewoulaenel pay thaus cGentlemanvs debus, 
QUOth Ace, Of a ChOUSana! pounds; sNOreWoUld ya quoth 
wiZe, LOR 1x times the Sum-—Well thrown, Size—Ace, 
again! Tqucth l;==bute iehave: no webo buc the debu or 
NATURE, and £ want but patience of her, and I will 
pay her every farthing I owe her——How can you be so 
hard-hearted;, “MADAM, CoO abeest a poor traveller going 
along without molestation to any one, upon his lawful 
Gecasions?e do stop that death-looking,, ong—striding 
scoundrel of a scare-sinner, who is posting after 
me—-—he never would have followed me but for you--if 
ioe Mbutbet Or aestage, OF WO, 7 USTs LO GL VvemmMe Stabe 
of him, I beseech you, madam--do, dear lady-- 

—-NOW) ela cloth, hits algreat pity, 1UueUun mine 
ipuswenOsu, chao al! ahits GOOdr) CouUresni Do sioOuld be 
lest; for the young gentlewoman has been -after going 
out of hearing of it all along--. 

= -SlmpLeton, quoth 2: 

==30 Vou Nave: nOuning else jin poulocnes Wore 
Seeing? 

-—-by Jasus! (there is) the EinestyotMINAhY lor uhe 
HUMANITIES—-. 

==There cannot. be a Eimer, (quoth 1. (Viluavii. 487-488) 


Work has a footnote on the term "“Size—-ace": "Size: sice, 
Six, The ‘tall ana Sshont men, Who are Nazerding opinions, 


are designated by this gamester”s term for a throw of Two 
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it 


GQGECeowhich turns up a Six and alone." The repeated 
expression) Welle@thrown, Size Ace!” alsovhas sexual 
implications. Partridge finds to throw down and to be 
thrown in Shakespeare as expressions denoting coition.?? 
"Size" may be a reference to sexual size. And "Ace" may 
Dera pun on vass.) 7 ltr isvalso worth noting an passing eneat 
in the nineteenth century ace was a variant of ace of 
spades and was used to designate the female pudend. 13 
Given the context of Tristram's remarks, it seems probable 
that a similar sexual meaning existed during Sterne's 
time. The passage as a whole is rich in double meanings, 
and -iLtels “consteucted so thaw Oonevis forced to solend=the 
meanings together. The unknown "debtors and sinners” 
begins by hazarding Opinions on the ceasene tor Tristranvs 
hastiness. The opinions they give are to be expected from 
men who are sinners and who therefore think in terms of 
Sine as they talk, Tnvstrem eddresses avyoung gifl ina 
GeacLovls mMannet.6) DUbMiiceDOlaLeSsseusanlers amnone.cs 
PuUxtaposiicnwon with the sinful Gamesters” femarke. | Tristram’ s 
salutation to the girl-——"Ah! ma chere filte!'~—-comes 
immediately after the suggestion, in an unfinished sentence, 
Goatees has been COMMLECING |. mao  senUS tea lsang. uie 
possibility that a sexual crime is being suggested. And 
thesrepetition of “Ace, ” USi ze, "wand “Size-Ace” -Malntains 
the scabrous level foremost in our minds so that when 


Tristram mentions his "debt of NATURE" one is quick to 


identity 1t as a sexual debt. His desire’ to “pay her every 
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Zaruhing Lowe her eeters to van act (ef "spending, possibly 
a sexual spending. And Tristram's next sentence encourages 
tits IniGerpretation, Ol 1G almost) sounds ac 12 “Tristram 
PeM still courting the “chere frie "29 UMine Irish host sin 
fact, interprets Chevepeech in this more ditty way. (ris cram 
denies it, suggesting that he has been talking to Nature 
all along. But the chapter ends with a reference to "the 
finest SEMINARY for the HUMANITIES," which seems to be a 
sexual joke based on a pun on semen. Thus, Tristram's 
final remark could be read as an indication that he still 
has the "chere fille" in mind. 

The sexual innuendoes have a very specific purpose 
in this passage, for they create a level of ambiguity in 
toLstran) Ss) language. — On enie one! hand, Toarstram 2s blaming 
Nature for death--"he never would have followed me but for 
you, And at theesame time, since: Nature is sconitused 


through the sexual allusrons with the chere ger lie lnisccam 
is also isolating a specific part of Nature--sexuality--as 
the cause of death. “Tristram does not openly suggest Lt 
here, but of course|to-die is a traditional -expression.for 
ergasm, so that this implied relation between sex and 
death is not new. 

Incercstingly emough,, thesitish Nest (anesoLethe 
WaebEOrSs andesinners) seems more sensierve Co the 
multilevel mplucattons of “Tei1strans Wangquage for 


Tristram denies that he has been courting the "chere fille." 


However, in chapter nine Tristram shows that he is aware 
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of the relationship between sex and Monte Lviv.) ee wis 
about to dismiss Montreuil as the place which "looks most 
piuifully,’* bub he "stops himself to note that “there is 
one thing however in it at present very handsome; and that 
is the innkeeper's daughter" (VII.ix.489). Her name is 
Jahnatone and She represents for Tristram the transience 
Ciliates) And 12 ise0f note thatthe fire thing he tells 
us about her is that she is a sexual being who knows how 
to display her sexuality. Tristram says that she "does 
Phew ue le Mooquetivteseveryi well, wondenc caklosheme 1s but 
for running over her cogquetries as he looks’ at her: 
iNGS, yYes=-1 see, you ‘cunning gypsy!——"tis long, and 
taper--you need not pin it [Janatone's stocking] to your 
knee--and that 'tis your own--and fits you exactly" 


(VII.ix.490). The term pin is sexually suggestive. Also, 


one should note the use of the word "cunning," which 
sounds dangerously close to cunny. The emphasis on the 


SEOCckIng , une nouimiie knee, “end ther preblemor ai cringe 

exactly maintains the sexual implications very alive. 
This passage of sexual enticement.is followed. by 

an equally suggestive passage in which Tristram promises 


to “draw” Janatone: 


» . may [I mever draw more, on rather may I draw Like 
a draugnt-norse, by main strengun ali the days cf my 
Piers i Tedounee draw ier sin ga bl aherspRepomalons, 


and with as Getermin'd a pencil) vas We i had her an 
themwettestudrapery.  (VL1l:i%5490) 


The image of Janatone “in the wettest drapery” is very 


sensual. Also, pen is a slang term for penis’.= The 
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Similarity, both linguistic and physical, between pencil 
ands pen suggests thaty pencil” msalisovbeing Used aq a 


sexual allusion. This possibility is strengthened by the 


yl4 


use of the word "draw. invtact, #ine actor drawing 2s 


here seen as a muscular action which seems to transform 
the “determin*d .9 2 9. pencil” into an aqgressive male 
member which can possess Janatone in "wettest drapery." 
This highly sexual language is important, for it indicates 
that Tristram understands the nature of the woman and the 
nature of his relation to her. In short, he comprehends 
her mortality. And he makes this clear by contrasting her 
beauty with a stone church which does not change with time: 


ee ee CI WhO Meads Ube St NCCyenWiailic eOmMmeymillis cura) als t 
now-—thou carriest the principles of change within 

thy = ranesy and considering Ene =chanees.Of ae transi very 
cite = would snOtranswWer LOG thee amomnetes we eb uWwLee 
twelve months are pass'd and gone, thou mayest grow 
out like a pumkin, and lose thy shapes-—-or, thou 
mayest go off like a flower, and lose thy beauty--nay, 
thou mayest go off like a hussy--and lose thyself.--I 
would not answer for my aunt Dinah, was she 

abiVe=—" Galen, scarce Lorn her pircuure—-were Wu Due 
painted by ~Reynolds  . .-2 <  (Vilwix 3490) 


It seems that Sterne is here playing with the 
expression take measure (extant from the seventeenth to the 
hineteenth century), which meant to coit with; to marry. 

The passage as a whole is interesting, for it moves from 

a change in appearance, to a loss of virginity, to aunt 
Dinah sedeath. “Theeihemes cl Sex and deathvare thus 
juxtaposed to suggest a connection between the two. Note 
absewthat ‘the expression “go oft like a hussy” is associated 


with losing one's self. Go off, from the seventeenth to 
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the twentieth century, has referred to the act of dying.?® 
Thus, the: juxtaposition with “hussy" reinforees the 
suggested relationship between sexuality and dying. 
Janatone's beauty and vitality attract Tristram sexually. 
And yet it is this very beauty and vitality which must 
eventually wdecaysandsdie. And Trmistrammic eware sor cnicr 
Indeed, the last sentence of the chapter suggests that 
Tristram is completely defeated by Janatone: "“L--— help me! 
i could not count a single point: so had been piqued, 
and repigqued, and <capotted “to the vdevil Ye (Vilvix, 491) 2 
“Point” may be a reference to the penis, suggesting that 
Dertstcam has suktered a Sexual dereat. | Lhe proximity co 
sexual encounter necessarily brings him closer to dying, 
both literally and sexually, and so he begins another 
chapter and runs away: "All which being considered, and 
that Death moreover might be much nearer me than I 
imagined=—if Wish I was at Abbeville, quoth 2, were 1% only 
to see how they card and spin--so off we set" (vIr.x.491) .27 

TreistGam semliqne, Loom venatone, paba blelSRiis 
Elightwigendesth. ealh actuality otto Une sane flight, 
for Janatone obviously represents "the principles of 
change” and the inevitability of death. And in fleeing 
from this mortal (and therefore sexual) creature, Tristram 
flees from his own mortality and his own sexuality. To 
this extent, Tristram resembles his father and, ees a ates 
he tries to emulate supra-human philosophical systems: 


I love the Pythagoreans (much more than ever I dare 
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tSil my dear Jenny) foretheir | 2 we"Getting Outvor the 
body, in order to think well." "No man thinks right 


Whilst hejis ante; bPinded asthe must be, wLehunie 
congenial humours, and drawn differently aside, as the 
bishop and myself have been, with too lax or too tense 
a fibre--REASON is, half of it, SENSE; and the measure 
of heaven-itself is but the measure of our present 
epPpeunues) anda cOncoculons: 4) wie eM Vib leyxd 11.4 0G-404) 
This passage reflects the tension which Tristram is 
experiencing. On one level, he desires to get out of the 
body in order to think well. But, at the same time, he 
Ps pennect ly aware of “the body end of the iniluence of 
eSsense ” over “reason. » ft fis this consciousness of the: body 
Which reminds lriustram of his montalicy.. | SUG fliqistram 1s 
Now totally contortable with Ghat monptalicy.. | In che 
following chapter, for instance, he allows himself to 
improve on Leéssius and to Speculate on the decreasing 
number Of souls in existence. This leads him to entertain 
with joy the scene of the pagan gods returning to rule the 
world: "Blessed Vupiter! and blessed every cther heathen 
god and goddess! for now ye will all come into play again, 
and with Priapus at your tails-—-what jovial times!" 
(Vil Descivn4 95) PeePGtapus tsa the: ood) Of male generauive 


t 


power, so that "Priapus at your tails" evokes an obvious 


SexUialeimagess Sloniticanbly,, 1o is aty this points when the 
thought of Priapus reminds Tristram of his sexuality, that 
ther Ghought or mortality crecurns: 
2 butbewherenam ©. and @intoawhat a delicious riot OF 
things as I rushing? I--I who must be cut short in 
Cheamicsteotemyecdays, and taste. no more of Vem than 


what I borrow from my imagination-—-peace to thee, 
generous fool! and jet me go on. (VID. xiv. 495) 
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LEO 
If Ifistram were ‘comfortable with hie mortality, he would 
accept the image of "Priapus at your tails" as a source 
Of joy. Instead, it is only a reminder cf death for him. 
Thus; hey rejiecis thevereativity ofePriapuc anguche 
Celebration Of lite which the “delicious riot of things” 
seems to connote, and he embarks once more on his senseless 
se AlaMedahets 
Tristram does not stop running away from death 
until he arrives at the Plains of Languedoc. However, he 
never really denies mortality, and he continually returns 
to the sexual'theme. Of note is the story of the Abbess of 
Andouillets and Margarita. The story resell represents 
Tae csan ser aevenpm UCrexplainw ene signin cance Os thew iEwo 
sexual words-—-bouger and fouter--which are necessary to 
Gat French pest-horses moving. Bul einristream is unable 
simply to write the words; he wishes to convey them to us 
inea ’clean?-Lashions 
we NOW as these words cost mothing, l Long from my 
soul to tell the reader what they are; but here is the 
question--they must be told him plainly, and with the 
MOS Ciicmiie GecivG1 CULE Oly. Ont syle leis Wolnuno 
eud——and Vetstondomd.& ln “thal plaiieway——cnauci ities 
reverences may laugh at it in the bed-chamber--full 
Wel eLewOuy tneyuwil ebuSse=2 tim sUnew pan lous moor 
which cause, I have been volving and revolving in my 
fancy some time, but to no purpose, by what clean 
device or facete contrivance 1 might so modulate 
them, that Whilst Lf Satisiy that car which tune reader 
chuses to lend me--I might not dissatisfy the other 


which he keeps to himself. 
--My ink burns my finger to try--and when I 


have-—'twill have a worse consequence--it will burn 
(I fear) my paper. 
BSN ow Slecdeiseenot. sete. heme ei Vale xs.) 


Tristram is prose were is rather titil lating ‘and 1t ‘wretlects 


thd) 

his game with the reader. By pretending to be fastidious, 
he heightens our own awareness of the various levels of 
Hanguage. “And? in addition, the story of the abbess and 
her novice analyzes in a humorous vein the problem of 
DUiMean CONSEGLQUShHESs in terms of Sin, montality, and 
language. 

Aoi Lats teailes ects tanga procauetuLon isc! one 
story suggests, language is problematical because it can 
appeal (to the reader Ys dirty" asuwoellas touts "clean 
Gar. But, of course, the two words which Tristram wishes 
WOrCOnVey EO WUssare bothidirey., His desire tO present 
Chem) through a “clean wdevice™ ss thererore as hypocrtercal 
asmune two ning" actempte voOrsplilG the words iar halt fso as 
COmavVoOld Sil AS Burkhardt has pointed out, language is 
Subjece tO the law Of Gravity just as Maheis becauseuman is 
aes Ven eGreavune and) Ne se nicapavle Of perfect 


us TO fail storaccepe, responsi bitty ser the 


COMmmunrecauilon. 
fallen nature of language--in other words, to fail to 
pecegnize the dirty and sintul aspects of Vangquage—--is 
Eaniamount. to rejeciing responsibility Lonsenetsown 
isle lites tunel wigeWalnBlGlercies, \ euankcherciehel sac, calvieuge) .8ae telehicy, sepa 
he decrdesenot co tise ad “clean “devices to convey tne words, 
bue her tells a parable which ts (rich insbotn sexual 
innuendo and religious imagery. 

The abbess of Andotiillets and Margarita are the two 


hypocrites of the piece. They are concerned with maintaining 


their innocence in a world which is inherently fallen and 
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Nya 
corrupt. MfIronically, they and the world Eoin them are 
depicted in highly sexual language. The word abbess itself 
WaS Used in the eighteenth century fo mean a bawd on a 


MUStress GE 3 brothel. !? 


This of course casts a suggestive 
slur on all the nuns who live in the abbess's house. ‘The 
word andouillets means little sausages in French. And the 
abbess and! Margarita Set Out on Eheir trip to thevhot 
baths of Bourbon because both are suffering from very 
sexually suggestive ailments. The abbess herself is "in 
dangepeolt anvAnchy losis orustitt joints Uy bbexxi.504)— And 
snc Grves ai Variety Cf cures. She makes “invocations (to 
all Ehe Saints in heaven promiscucusly,” especially to the 
saints "who had ever had a stiff leg before her." She 
EOUCKCS! LE WEE ret toques, spat GlCUl or y= wie ehigi- One. cr 
the man of Lystra, who has been impotent from his youth." 
She brings fan to her aid the secular arm, and anointing 
hewn OoLls and hOtsbat ‘OL animals.  ssAnom siemiereacos du 
With other concoctions including “bonus Henricus, which 
sounds somewhat akin to the "stiff leg™ mentioned above 
(Vilexxiu.504)0, “Samilarly, Margarita iasedescetbedeas 
a novice of the convent of about Seventeen, who had 
been troubled with a whitloe in her middle finger, by 
Sticking io constantly iImto the abbess@s cast poultuces, 
Gtc.--nad Gained such an interest, thea overlooking a 
sciatical old nun, who might have been set up for 


ever by the hot baths of Bourbon, Margarita, the little 
novice, was elected as the companion of the journey. 


OUP Gy orsiley, let Obey) 


The obscene suggestion in the image of a "nun" 


sticking her middle finger into another "nun" is fairly 
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transparent. There may also be a less obvious sexual 
ellUstonm inuhne Pasi phrase of the passage. in the 
eighteenth century, the expression to see company signified 
icCm Ves NOVayliaas! CAR especially in 4a good Way cf 
business. "2° Tristram may be suggesting this meaning when 
he Says that Margarita (a novice’ "nun") was "ellected as 
Ene companion of the fettsaee In addition, the calesh in 
which the two nuns travel hardly evokes thoughts of sedate 
DUBILY 98 foshasva “green trize send Vsnreds of wel liow 


n 2d There are four dozen bells on the harness. 


Dune nor 
And the muleteer's hat is dressed in "hot wine-lees" 
(Vib xxi 505), ap description Which issnot instoniataeant 
when we remember that hat may refer to the female pudend. 
these touches or rustie realism and sexual innuende do not 
seem to be in keeping with the spirit of the solemnity of 
the nuns ang the whiteness of their uniforms, which 
according to Tristram is a “sweet emblem of innocence” 
GV eye 05) i 

tie dabadener=muletcer also presen us vay Con eras eo 
the stuwor supposedly einnocent Mums. Vie Gis rdeser bed vas “a 
little, hearty, broad-set, good-natured, chattering, 
toping kind of a fellow, who troubled his head very little 
With the hows and whens of life .. ." (VII.xxi.506). He 
us eassociated with wsexuaelity through his hav wien a1ts 
WHot wine-lees"; and there seems to be a sexual allusion 
io Goping which may be a Henminder Of ethe 


eighteenth-century term top-—diver (one who has loved 
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Oold-hat in his time) 7 He is’ aisimple (som of nature, a 


an whois more Jikely sto (give in to his appetites than 
to give them a second thought. Thus, when he is tempted 
to sneak into an inn for a drink, he quickly follows his 


baser nature: 


--The muleteer was a son of Adam. I need not say one 
word more. He gave the mules, each of 'em, a sound 
lash, and looking in the abbess's and Margarita's 
faces (as he did)--as much as to say, "here I am''——he 
gave a second Good crack—-as muchVas to Say to his 
mules, "get on"--so slinking behind, he enter'd the 
LeGete ann att hesrOot lot thesia. (VIL .xxi,. 506) 


The choice of language here is revealing. The muleteer is 
"a son of Adam," and as such he is weak; he is a mere 
mortal who is subject to temptation and even more subject 
Gomscurrenaening, himseliwtor ti. Thus whens linistramechonges 
the scene, he refers to the muleteer as "the happiest and 
Most. chougnclesswoL monte lsimen:s (Vili 507). 

Likewise, the mules belong to the same sinful 
womld., “they are “creatures that take vadvenmtage Of she 
WOOL ~ainasmucl) as their parents took tor euhem! 
(VII.xxi.507). Mules cannot reproduce. Perhaps this is what 
Tristram Ss ceferncing Lo when he says thatthe smules" 
parents took advantage of them, in so far as the parents 
(a mis-match of horse and ass) determined the mules' 
infertility. But, at the same time, mules can and do 
copulate. Thus, they do take advantage of the world by 
seeking and finding pleasure for themselves. In DELer, 
they hold the same relation to their progenitors as the 


muleteer does to Adam, and they live in the world with 
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their own selfish interests at heart. Thus, like the 
muleteer, the mules have no real interest in going up the 
halls If the hill as symbolic) of the,roadmto sainthood 
Or supra-terrestial existence, we can say that the mules 
are not motivated te climb in that direction. ‘They and 
the muleteer are creatures of the world and they prefer 
LO Femainwats Lhe pettommeoet they hills esignieveantl,..tie 
eldermimulesis referred to as “aushrbewd crafty old devil 
(VII.xxi.507). And when she decides to stop, she makes 
an obscene reference to her pudendum: "By my 
fg We. ae ew eCoenG fuptnen. Gees e507 ee The mule 
is thus both a sexual being and a reminder of the devil 
and the temptations o£ the body. 

At Chis spoint the actions Of, chesrwo nuns Stend 1p 
bold relie®. They make various noises. — Margarpita even 
purses "her|;sweet lips” (subtle reminder of her suppressed 
sexuality). and tries tor whistle, pun all ere nosavatls the 
only response they get, Tristram tells Us, is that “the 
Oldeiuleslet sa t-——0) \Vil.xx11.508), 90 le wesremember that. 
the old mule wassealeo meferred to.as-an dloldudevil, “the 
Scenemserves toureming us both Gf @the Anescapable Gealwcy 
G@£ Corrupt animal nature and the futility of the nuns’ 
attempts to influence it through half-hearted means. The 
muleteer would certainly have applied some well-placed 
strokes of his lash. In fact, the mules had gone halfway 
up the hill "by virtue of the muleteer's two last strokes" 


(Gilet. 507). ~The jsexual innuendo lim thecterm “strokes” 
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suggests that the muleteer and the mules can communicate 
because they all dwell on the mundane level where the 
Spirit is corrupt and the flesh is weak. But the nuns nas, 
to place themselves above this mortal level. They wish to 
Peach ene "lep Of tne idl, bum they do noteqivesthe mule 
couple of strokes. And so their aChLOns! are impotent. 

iC Ts ironie that the first ching whiten comes. 1mto 
the two hypocritical nuns' minds when they fail to budge 
the mules is that they will be ravished. And the irony is 
imeceaseqd by “Telstram's Use Of Sexual innuendos 


WE are ruin'd and undone, ‘my child; “said the 
abbess to Margarita--we shall be here all night-—-we 
shall be plunder'd--—we shall be ravish'd-—-— 

--We shall be ravish'd, said Margarita, as sure 
as. a 0guUn- 

Sancta Maria! cried the abbess (forgetting the 
Ol) ==why was I qovern'd by this!’ wicked stiff: jJointe 
why did I leave the convent of Andouililets? and why 
aids chow mou scuLier thy SenvVaentu toOrgo unpolluced 
Co her Lomb? 

OUmMy cinger le my hanger! Mecrled= thie way Tce, 
catching fire at the word servant-—-why was I not 
GCOntent CO, Pua iu here, Or there, anys where tacner 
than be ain this straits 

==-Subel ts Sard ther aboess: 

Sthatt-—sald the mov lee,  LOr CeELoOUnRsnad =suBuch 
their understandings—-the one knew not what she 
said-—--the other what she answer'd. 

CO my-virgiarty ! = Vvirginuty! ~Ceredm the —aobess. 

S-inioy!-—intoy. Sad: thie Novice, sobbing. 

Giga orale e10hs)) 


The word play here is suggestive of a sexual bout between 
the two women. They both ponder on being ravished. Then 
Margarita introduces the "gun" and the abbess forgets the 
"Ol", The abbess responds with her "wicked stiff joint" 
and she anticipates going to her tomb not "unpolluted.” 


Margarita then catches "fire," and her finger makes havoc 


176 
in the next paragraph, finally ending up “in this Strait.” 
The “strait” excites the abbess. And the passage ends in 
a scene of uncontrollable outbursts about virginity, which 
seems, judging £rom the loss of syllables in the last dine, 
to be ebbing away. 

This scene prepares us for the same sort of verbal 
play in the last chapter of the story. Once more the use 
of language suggests a sexual communication. Significantly, 
it is the abbess (let us not forget the double meaning of 
the word) who suggests that a mortal sin can be avoided by 
vamicably halving it betwixt yourself and another person." 
The GEEect Of this, she contends, isethat the sin. “in 
eourse becomes diluted into no sin at all" (Vil.xxv.509). 
PRnewabbes sumatmhtarms tinal) there is mo, -eUrpL Luce Tin 
pronouncing ssingle syllables; sso she successes taaue they 
proceed as follows: “= will sey bow, end thou enhaltuysay 
detieend thenmalternately, sas there wi sero smore (sits oe LOU 
than in bou--Thou shalt say fou--and I will come in [my 
iGalice|) (like fay sol) la, be, ime; eUtL ne GaOUDacoMmplanes) 
with ter" (LL«xv.509-510). The actualsexecutiion.of this 
plan starts out slowly and increases in momentum as 
Margarita urges the abbess to go “quicker still,” “quicker 
Scie wl UGketees tt aiaigy (VL hexxy 5 LO) Sine sama: 
suggestion of this accelerating mutual motion is then 
reinforced by their final comments: "They do not understand 
us, cried Margarita~-But the Devil does, said the abbess 


Cnetndoul blete! (vim. xxv-510)- 


ay 

The ironic contrast between Tristram! s very sexual 
language and the nuns' attempt to avoid the Sexuality sor 
language underlines their hypocrisy. At the same time, 
the imagery relating to Adam and the devil suggests a 
deeper meaning. The abbess and Margarita seem to be 
denying their Adamic heritage and their fallen nature. They 
try to avoid * contact with the devil and with their own 
carnality. By implication, they seem to be denying the 
eGxisvuence Of their own bodies and ef their mortality. ) But 
they Of cCOUrSe ‘Cannot Get Out Of VEnerr bodtes, just as 
Tristram and the Pythagoreans cannot really get out of 
their bodies. And so the nuns come face to face (or, 
rather, face to tail) with the harsh reality of their 
anita ty sone cneir sorta liky. 

Tristram, on the other hand, does accept his own 
mMoOm@ualt tiie pits signa Cant sehauswemlLeabienl sune —Chapucls 
immediately following the abbess and Margarita story that 
Tristram has been wearing his fool's cap. He addresses 
‘Madam “again, and hel pretends to try tov get che seery Cue 
OpMners=nind. “But, hl ronically, the *methodewhi ch he uses =1s 
to play with sexual language: 

~-Pray reach me my fool's cap--I fear you sit upon 

it Madam—--—'tis under the cushion--I'll put it on-- 

Bless me! you have had it upon your head this 

hall hours—=—-There then let Lo‘stay, with a 
Ha—taea Led vera: 
and a fa-ri diddle qd 
and a high-dum--dye-dum 
fiddle — — — dumb — c. 


Bnd now, Madam, We may venture, I hope, a little sto go 
Slain. AEE rahe s0hl)) 


The LOcacLon OLeTevstram’s 'fool!sucap sis interesting. 
Tristram's suggestion that "Madam" is sitting upon the 
"cap" invites a sexual reading. And "head" can be 
Piuerpreted Sexually, as it 1s a reminaer cL cuckoldry and 
mardenhead. Also, both "diddle”™ and “fiddle may have 
sexual meanings. As a verb, diddle meant to shake in the 
eighteenth century, whence derived the meaning to copulate 
with.** AGCCOFGINGwEO Partriaqge, Liddle could @reter or enie 
female pudend from about 1800. This meaning may not have 
been in use in Sterne's time. However, the verb to fiddle 
has had the meaning of to play about intimately with, to 
caress familiarly, a woman since the seventeenth century.2> 
DieCew 1 Se UU cle dOUbE) thau Sterne is playings wc tne 
Sesual@meanings Of these, terms. — The pleyrtul aucitude 
towards the “fools cap and *MadamY’ makes = this a 

Se Genii ye. 

Teistram's donning OL the fLooWusecap to tell ay story 
about hy pocnisy end morualicy plus Mis. tedsing GalieswLtn 
iMadam remind Ws that he is playing his role; as jester in 
Ghe tradzvtiion of parson Yorick. -In-the- remainder of -volume 
seven, Tristram slows down in his) journey across France, and 
there are indications that he accepts the limitations of 
mortality. For one thing, Tristram demonstrates a greater 
interest in the educational aspects of the tour. He takes 
time to recount the story of the experiences of Auxerre 
during his grand tour with his family (VII.xxvii). He 


shows an interest in the clock at Lyons (VII.xxx), the 
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history of China in Chinese (VII.xxx), and the lovers' tomb 
(VII.xxxi). And he demonstrates a healthy attitude towards 
death. When his chaise dies, as it were, he sells it to 
a "vamping chaise-undertaker" and he praises his positive 
Ehinking in the matter: | "And this) is my usual method (of 
book-keeping, at least with the disasters of life—--making 
a penny of every one of ‘em Souther happen to me--" 
CVEIMsex ees La) 

Tristram also shows a continuing iamtcerest: in 
sexual Suorves and sexual] joking around. Thesstory of 
Tristram, Walter, Toby, and Trim in Auxerre includes the 
anecdote of Maxima and Optat. The anecdote itself shows a 
playful attitude towards sex. Significantly, the theme of 
emjoyinent Me sinteroduced soy Walter, woo Clapp a bouh Ais 
hands upon his cod=piece” (VII.xxvii.514) when Toby's 
hobbyhorse is embarrassed. The presence of the cod—piece 
ane SERemsex<Uale PUN Iie Clapp: diusSeus thee EOne=rOnmune 
innuendoes in the rest of the story. Maxima came to 
Ravenna to "touch the body-- --Of Saint MAXIMUS," suggests 
Walter jokingly. But actUally 1 is seine Germain. When 
Toby asks what she got by it, Walter again plays with the 
sexual level and suggests, "What does any woman get by it?" 
The Benedictine guide immediately answers "MARTYRDOME" 
and thus deflates Walter's joke. But when the Benedictine 
Saye that ‘St. Maximathas’ lain ine this tomb for tour 
hundred years, and two hundred before her canonization, " 


Walter gets in another sexual pun byeSsuggesting that] tis 
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but a Slow rises) Walter is finally victorious when he 
discovers that the man who "has got lain down" besides the 
beautiful Maxima is St. Optat, a bishop. The names of the 
two saints complement Walter's theory of Christian names 
and =also enhance the sexual joke (VII.xxviil.514-515)., =As 
in the story of the abbess and Margarita, the sexual level 
serves to deflate the pherentioue and the affectedly 
supra—human. In this case, the great saints Maxima and 
Optat are reduced to mere mortals who have genitalia and 
are as subject to carnal knowledge as anyone else. 

Similarly, the story of Amandus and Amanda ridicules 
overinflated romantic love. The story deals with two 
Jong-lLost lovers, who, on discovering: cach other, Yily 
Titov each others arms, wand both drop down dead fLonmvjcy 
(VIL.xxxi.521). There is an implied sexual joke here in 
uhesterm ctofdie.” Wo as significant’ thabwiristrem seems) te 
be -a1dentitying sex and death here and using these: two 
related themes as a means of satirizing affected states of 
Mend. Interestingly enough) “irrstuam eveneually Gi scovers 
Hhet sehe LOMmbLOr tReantwo. Lovers does notlevensexi st andl ie 
is atothat point that he wountsa mileninstead or his 
horse so that he can travel more slowly (VII.xl-xli). 

Tfepisweleouorenoue wlth Gelatvon toumules and 
Sther animals that Tristram introduces the ancidentwin 
which he seems to come to terms with his own animal nature 
in this latter section of volume seven. It is in this part 


of his writings, immediately after he sells his chaise to 
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the "chaise-undertaker," that Tristram confesses that he 
suffered the worst of sexual embarrassments, "the most 
Oppressive of its Kind which could befall me as a man, 
PROUd, 2s he yought te be, cf his mManhcoq==" (Vilexx1x.ol7). 
Tristram shows authentic honesty in being able to depict 
himself “with my garters in my hand, reflecting upon what 
Nae eneeepessid eV Likxxix. 518) 

This sort of honesty reflects Tristram's ability 
to expose his sexuality. This idea is humorously depicted 
ineuhe “scene involving Tristram 's conrtrontationawith the 
aes, na SCene Which has Several parallels with che story 
Of) the sabbess of Andourlletus and Margarita. = bake wehem, 
foistram LS cOnrronved withea stubborn animal who refuses 
to move; and, like them, Tristram is unable to communicate 
with the animal, notwithstanding his assertion that "with 
aneassn ll -can commune for ever! ((Vtlesxx tio 23) se Tristram 
makes sure we note the parallels with the abbess's story, 
fone when his amaginary dialogue is interrupted by someone 
beating the ass (as the abbess's muleteer would have done) 
heiremarks that the last. word (’d—-—d") “wasebut: heli sof 
7% pronounced, like the abbess of Andoulllets "== (se there 
WASenOs iy ine 1b) lea(Vilexex i .o2 4). einem Lia pate ied 
With» the abbess = story comes at the endiwnen thevess,, 1n 
rushing past Tristram, tears Tristram's breeches with his 
pannier and thus exposes Tristram's manhood. This final 
incident also points to a contrast with the abbess of 


Andoulillets story; for, whereas the hypocritical nuns are 
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frustrated by two mules (sterile animals), Tristram the 
self-conscious narrator confronts an ass (the anatomical 
meaning of the word is inescapable) that forces him to 
expose is sexuality. 

As in the abbess of Andotillets story, the themes 
of sex, animal nature, and self-aware honesty are 
juxtaposed (note that Tristram addresses the ass as 
JHONES ty '—--V LISxxxKiL.o23). “Tristram’s inability to move 
uhe essestems from his initials inability te seer the ass 
for what it is--an ass (an animal and a sexual object) --and 
MOt-a Creatune with whom he “can commune for ever" ag an 
imtelilectual” tevel. The only way one can “conmun il cave wien 
ani ase is with a "thundering bastinado!™ (Vill. xxxi1.524), 
Or, in other words, an animal must ber dealt with in animal 
terms. And this idea is placed in humorous relief by 
Tristram's jiorn breeches and his exposed animality. It is 
alsouor NOte that Walter uses Une jueribass wor neler tor his 
sexuals passton) (Vlivxxxni.504) 4) indeed. Eaistmam calls 
Walter's ass "a beast concupiscent” (VII.xxxi.584) and 
Warns his readers £rom mounting such -an uncontrollable 
animale Significantly, Walter"s “ass 15 associated with 
sexuality, but a sexuality of a dangerous and untameable 
nature. Tristram's confrontation with the ass, on the 
other hand, results in a greater awareness of man's animal 
nature (an awareness which includes sexuality but is not 


dominated by it). 


In the chapters which follow, Tristram experiences 


183 
some human frustrations. He must deal with French taxes, 


which originally infuriate him; but he soon learns to make 


peace with the Prench. (VILixxxy.528). He then. loses his 
remarks--—"Sancho Panca, when he lost his ass's FURNITURE, 
did noGrexclaim mone oi tterly' (Vitieexxvyie 529) . . But 


Tristram soon gets a-drip om himself and “he remembers that 
hewiere Che remerks an hus ene. He returns to the 
chaise-vamper's on September 8, the day of the nativity of 
GHEE ViEoing seAndehes finds: the Tremankauims thesmalnr rola 
woman who is participating in maypoling activities 

(VII SCxexVitissslje This contrast between the Virgin and a 
fertility rite celebrating the phallus emphasizes once 
more the themes of sexuality and celebration of lite. 

After Tristram tries to see the tomb of the lovers, 
dneocuLon  wWhachmayebeeiniLer preted ta ca aed Clie chat ene wcan 
confront death, Tristram's travels slow down. He now rides 
a mule, and he descends onto the Plains of Languedoc. 
Unlike the abbess and the novice, Tristram 12s not, tsying 
Lorri Ve ranUnWide ing Millen Up ra iia  Ravher, = nes. Seon 
the mule, and the two of them move together along a plain. 
By contrast to his earlier breakneck flight an wiien he 
aad no time for “che various sights: of interest, Tristram 
mow travels on a landscape which Offers no sights bul which 
nonetheless detains him at every step; for he is now in 
the mood to commune (as he could not do during his flight 
from death) with his fellow man: 


How far my pen has been fatigued like those of other 
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travellers, insthis journey of it, over so barren a 
track--the world must judge—--but the traces of it, 
Which are now all set o'vibrating together this 

moment, tell me 'tis the most fruitful and busy period 
OE wy lite rerees I had mMademno convention with ay 

Men with the Gun as €o time-—by stopoinc ana calkind 
LOCeVely soul Limet Who Was MOustnwa DUth urot-— joining 
all parties before me--waiting for every soul 
behind--hailing all those who were coming through 

Cross roads—-=arresting all kinds! of beggars, pilgrims, 
fiddlers, fryars—-not passing by a woman in a 
mulberry-tree without commending her legs, and tempting 
Nek TntO ConVersauloOn WEN a OinecimOok shurt=—(n) short, 
by seizing every handle, of what size or shape soever, 
Which chance, held out to me an this journey turned 
my plain into a city--I was always in company, and 

with great variety too; and as my mule loved society 

as much as myself, and had some proposals always on 

Nis part to olfer to every beast he met——1 am conti dent 
we could have passed through Pall—Mall or St. 
James's—Street for a month together, with fewer 
aaventuress-and seen less ©f human nature... (Vl .2111.1536) 


The emphasis on "human nature” is significant. 


Tristram now consciously accepts his own human nature. His 
"fatigued" "pen" suggests that he has been exercising his 
sexuality (hence, his mortality) =] Thisvsucgestionm as 


LURE Re LeinEorcea by Tristram's |) |OLminGral pagties 
before ham. and waiting —or-those “behind sand then by his 
Mhailing all those who were coming through cross roads.” 
Coming, of course, can cefer to ejaculation. And cross in 
the eighteenth century meant to bestride a horse, from 
which derived the signification of to have intercourse with 
a woman. “© Winkie Ukeins eka cllcten leis) lek toloitecial= innuendo. 27 
Tt is of note that Tristram now willingly stops to dally 
with women by "tempting" them into conversation ("with a 


pinch. .."), and he allows his mule to make its 


Horoposals: |= And; in fact. the remeinderwsot Slhewciapter 
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records his open acceptance of sex and his decision to 
celebrate life. Interestingly enough, this is brovght out 
by Tristram's encounter with his mule: 

--The sun was set--they had done their work: the 
hymphs had tied up their hair aftresh—-and the swains 
were preparing for a carousal.--My mule made a dead 
pOIne—---"Tis the £1216 and tabournin, "sald i—-—1m 
frighten'd to death, quoth he--They are running at the 
bing OE pleasure, said 1, Giving, him a prick——By saint 
Boogar, and all the saints at the backside of the door 
of purgatory, said he-- (making Ee Same meso lunivon 
with the abbesse of Andouillets) I'll not go a step 
funther-— "Tis very well, sit, said f-=lonever will 
argue a point wlth) one of your family, was long as) iL 
IVE; "SOlLeGaping Ole, his) back endekicking off one 
boot into thissditen,. and t'other into theat——Doi1d 
take a dance, said I--so stay you here. (VII.xliii.537) 
Tristram applies “a prick” to the mule. And the animal 
Makes two explicit references to sodomy ("saint Boogar" 
and “backside”)...” 1G 1s Sloqniticant that Ghis imagery vor 
homosexuality is Eollowed by the reference to the abbess 
Of An@douillets story, for that story alsomcontains blatant 
suggestions of lesbianism. As well, both of these episodes 
involve a Erustrating encounter between a person and a 
mules (a sterile animal). In) the tcase Of thevyabbess and 
the novice, all this sexual imagery serves to focus on 
the sterility and hypocrisy of the two nuns. In Tristram’s 
case, the same sexual imagery is used. But Tristram seems 
to transcend the abbess's state of mind. Indeed, Tristram 
sees that the mule makes a "dead point"; and it is 
; esl 
important to remember that point can refer to the penis. 


Thus, when Tristram resolves never to argue "a point with 


one of your family, as long as l live," he is, in symbolical 
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terms, making a clear break with the sterility which the 
mule represents. And, in fact, he leaves the homosexual 
and sterile mule and dances with a girl who is described 
in imagery which suggests a lively filly who wishes to be 
ridden by a cavalier: 

A sun-burnt daughter of Labour rose up from the 


groupe to meet me as I advanced towards them; her 
hair, which was a dark chestnut, approaching rather 


We Want a cavalier, said she, holding ‘out both) her 
hands, as if to offer them--And a cavalier ye shall 
Naver said i taking, nold or bochvoleunem..| |e My 
Aceaor CS pe (Velebecelsilhy 85.547) 

As they dance, Tristram is continuously tormented 
by the; cursed Islit' in) the girls petticoat., | "ihe deuce 
Cake Guia slit! exclaims Meistramede One. DOL ijssuggeseing 
that he has more than one kind of "slit" in mind. However, 
ipistiam does nou ©run away arom the Isle and he accepts 
the Spirit @f the gqirl”™s song=——"VIVA LA VOITA! “RIDON LAS 
TRISTHSSAL “(VEL x11115538).. ~ Ab the same: time, she ts also 
COnsciLous Of the Sintulness of the slit, ssinkul am the 
sense that it represents man's fallen state after Adam 
andwiveus "sin, ands LGsemoodiesumontalityv jJustaas Janatone 
docs. it tseperhaps for this reason wenac he calls’ tata 
Weursed slit.  ) bebsunam thls: Sematnemeon wie nisee euEGude 
Vomsexuality-=16 WSs attractive and) sitilils also a seminder 
OLemortaliuty. Bub dh as signiticant thet; Tevetramis 
negative feelings do not amount to rejection. Indeed, 
although he leaves the "daughter of Labour," he no longer 


rides a sterile mule, but he dances across France all the 
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Ls7 
way to Pringello's pavillion where he promises to write 
lobby! svamours: 

But Tristram does not begin to recount Toby's amours 
immediately. Volumes seven and eight are characterized 
by Gigressions just as the first six volumes are. Indeed, 
as the first chapter of volume eight indicates, Tristram's 
sense of mocta lity and cr Be lanene anes LESeLe threugheut 
his book through his emphasis on the activity of the mind 
Gather ehan Ons thesactivitiessoL plot: 


--BUT softly-—-for in these sportive plains, and under 
this genial sun where at this instant all flesh is 
Gunning) OWL, peping, “1ddiling ands dancing, tos the 
Vintage, and every step that's taken, the judgment is 
SUPpELSed) by thew imagination, Ledefy, “neotwrehnstanding 
ai that hase been vsaid ‘upon Sstreight lines! Ih sundry 
pages of my book--I defy the best cabbage planter that 
ever existed, whether he plants backwards of fonwards, 
it makes little difference in the account (except that 
he will have more to answer for in the one case than 
inthe other) ——ladery him to Gowen, coolly, erlticaliy, 
and canonically, planting his cabbages one by one, in 
Streaighk lines, and stoical distances, ‘especially if 
slits in petticoats are unsew'd up-—-without ever and 
anon straddling out, or sidling ante Some bastardily 
digression--In Freeze-land, Fog-land and some other 
ands Tewotsoreo1 cl imay be done=—)) ((ViLbiet. 539) 


This passage is of note for its sensuous and sexual 
implications.?” Hiesetirst sentence depicts asvibrant 
sun-drenched scene which is dominated by “flesh,” “piping,” 
Hevddbing, | 'dancing, and "the vinuage. | Among) chese 
bermer Jelesh) | Vriadhing > ands ~plping.saliecerry ssexue tL 
connotations. These innuendoes are followed by the 
deseription of the cabbage planter, which is itself a 


sexual joke based on the idea of planting seed (semen) . 


Also, Partridge notes that to plant can signify to place 
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Or set in position, whence comes the meaning to achieve, or 
to assist, sexual intromission. >? in-aaqgruren,~ cabbage 
was used to refer to the female pudend in the nineteenth 
ain The wealth of sexual material in this passage 
suggests that cabbage must have had a sexual meaning 
during Sterne's time as well. This sexual innuendo is 
heinroreced (by the references te straight. lines, ' the, act 
Cm@iplanting “backwards or forwards,” “cla te an Peteilcoats,. - 
psuraddling out; and “sidling into." And) the reference 
to "“bastardly digression" suggests the progeny of all this 
"planting." This emphasis on sexuality and illegitimacy 
reinforces the connection between sex, mortality, and sin 
which is established in volume seven. The implication seems 
to be that Tristram as a mortal Man is conscious of the 
thoughts which that, mortality includes: ~ tThererore, asa 
Sele conscious Nabratcor, Ne cannot help eboucsre late the 
"bastardly digressions" which run through his mortal mind. 

A Sentimental Journey is much less "digressive" 
EiawielnistramonanGy anc tl (dCs Ore cOn Vath) sal exprLciut 
Conicontation=withedeath. However, Ghe choice.of Yoriuck 
age, self-conscious narrator who plays’ the wole of verbal 
jester indicates that Sterne's method had not changed in 
any substantial way when he came to write his final work. 
Indeed, Yorick of A Gentimental Journey is!) to a large 
extent aneamalgan en Troistranvdic Yor uch srome eatram 
Shandy. Like Tristram, the sentimental Yorick is a 


hobbyhorse rider who is fully aware of his weaknesses and 
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who is intent on increasing the awareness of his audience. 
And, Like Yorack wor Tristram Shandy, the sentimental Yorick 
is both a Cervantic jester and a Hamletian death's head. 
in eddition, the Patter Yorick is a traveller who, Iike 
Tristram in volume seven, exercises his self-awareness and 
comes face to face with his own identity in a series of 
scenes which evoke the themes of death and sex--namely, 
the Passport" chapters. 

TEs of note that Yoricks search .0r. 4a passport 
is sparked by the starling episode. His inability to 
fCees the Dirdwlieads him to amagine the Nerrore of soll cary 
confinement (202-203). This vision of the suffering which 
Wit Meeventually end inva solitary deativspuUrs: YOrick tO 
Seck OUG Ene sCOUnt de 234 sO) as COsCbtalnma passporeu. 
Interestingly enough, Yorick's meeting with the Count is 
concerned botun wien death and with identity... Die problem 
OD Bdentity iS associated With consciousness .and 
self~knowledge--something which Yorick struggles to increase 
EhimoOugnouUte his travels. ANG Mi Geis AmpoOnmea atid GeOnms Glass 
particular oceasion-Yorick finds 1t. easier stonioenii ty 
himself because he can point to his Shakespearean namesake: 
There is noe a more perplexing attain in Tite sto 

me, than to set about telling any one who I am-—-for 

there Lc sscarce any body 1 cannot Gi Vera cetter accoun& 

CGMelaivoL mysel. and WS) Nave Cl len wien Ge coulLarido 

14 in @ Gingle word-—-and Nave anh end of it. Tt was 

the only ime vend soccasion am my lite, sivcould 

accomplish this to any purpose--for Shakespear lying 

upon the table, and secollecting DG was in has beoks, 

I took up Hamlet, and turning immediately to the 


Grave-diggers scene in, the S1fth act; 1 lay "od my 
finger upon YORICK, and advancing the book to the Count, 
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with my finger all the way over the name--Me, Voici! 
Saitou. aad 

Now whether the idea of poor Yorick's skull was 
put Out of the Count 's mind, by the reality of my own, 
or by what magic he could drop a period of seven or 
eight hundred years, makes nothing in this account——"tis 
certain the French conceive better than they combine--I 
wonder -aty nothing in Ehis world,,sand the Jess at this: 
IMmasmuch as One.Of the first of jour own church, for 
whose candour and paternal sentiments I have the 
highest veneration, fell into the same mistake in the 


very Same case.——"He could not bear, he said, to Look 
into sermons wrote by the king of. Denmark's jester. "-- 
(221-222) 


The latter part of this passage is intended as a 
reprimand against those contemporaries of Sterne who 
ebjected to the appearance of Yorick's name on Sterne's 
sermons. >? BUC, a6 Che Same cime, the: passage Mmakec wan 
important statement about Yorick's identity. He is a 
Jester, a Memento Mon, and, Yocrek insisus, Ne 2s a Jive 
pacson.,  ThesCounte insists om keeping poor YOruick s 
skull" in mind, thereby strengthening the association 
between Yorick and death. Yorick does not deny this 


association. Indeed, it is Yorick who identifies himself 


by (pointing to the Grave-diggers scene in Hamleu.” And 


when the Count asks YEG Monsier est i). Yorick:") Yorick 
answers, "Je le suis" (223). This scene suggests that 
Yorick does accept his association with death. But, as 


ae) self-conscious jester, Yorick does not 1imic himselr to 
staring at death. He accepts his mortality, and thus he 

mlisounvalues his /abidity te enjoy Lite. -in feck, .wien Che 
Count steps out of the room, Yorick takes up a copy of 


Much Ado About Nothing, and he praises the "sweet 
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ipepet 
pliability of man's spirit, that can at once surrender 
itself to illusions, which cheat expectation and sorrow of 
their weary moments?" (224-225). And when the Count returns, 
We are reminded again Of Yorieck”s Jovrul attitude: to tice. 
The Count remarks, echoing the Duc de C***, that "un homme 
qui rit... ne sera jamais dangereuz" (226). And he 
aelights in Yorick's jokes about the Enolish court. 
Beerne then) provides a) tinal ane Ob OLree.s 

mortal consciousness by ending the "Passport" section with 
a) Sexual joke. Yorick has’ Gained his passport, but the 
Passport Adéntyfies him as “Mr. Youick, the KingJs jester” 
(228). He pretends to be sorry for the figure he cut in 
the episode, but one wonders how seriously one can take 
Viel Sakae WSSeeies Vy belsreicy, ‘cielo: aliloakepivioy (ers Isak! Aherlo) blevelS 
suggests that another jest is about to follow: 

But there is nothing unmixt) in? this world; send some 

of the gravest of our divines have carried it so Ear 

as to affirm, that enjoyment itself was attended even 

With a sigh-—and that the qreatest they knew of, 


Germineated im a general, Wway,) tne ce le better than a 
SOnVMr ston. mC 228) 


ie we clear thee this. Uconvuleion. ss ws sco be) Laken 
Sorcscexual One, Lob Yoroick then Goes on to tellethercsuory 
of Bevoriskius, who had observed a "cock-—sparrow" and his 
mate experiencing this "enjoyment" a full "three and twenty 
Himes and a halt! while the learned man was trying to 
Wreite: his) ‘genealogy! —(228) . Yorick them pretends toehe 
embarrassed and he claims that this anecdote "is nothing 


to my travels--So I twice--Twice beg pardon for it" (229). 
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BUE YOrick is beingsironic. Even hisirepetition of “twice” 
indicates his playful attitude. Indeed, the sexual joke 
has very much to do with his travels and especially with 
his identity and his consciousness. Yorick is a jester. 
And, as the episode with the Count demonstrates, he is 
also associated with death. In <back, “his association 
Witihedeath comes first in the "Passport section, thus 
suggesting that mortality is basic to his consciousness. 
But, at the same time, he is also associated with a joyful 
attitude to, life and especially to sex, which is also 
basic TO mortality and to Yorick seconsciousness Of himself. 

The figure of Yorick as Hamletian death's head and 
Cervantic jester stands as the primary representative of 
Seehne Ss COncepe Cl human Gonsciovusness. |) YOrick, 1s) a 
reminder Of deauhn, but he also asserts the need co 
eacqkbessivelly Glority Lite anc producuivity.. (nus, Like 
Tristram, he repeatedly reminds his readers of the 
omnipresence: of sexuality both in lite and an Language... in 
Enc Way) COriCk, tnemskullly jesterese ts stheys ctandard 2 
human consciousness as Sterne conceived it--death is present, 
Due it 1S subsumed Im) an abiding jol1e de vivoe. IG 1s 
thus ssigniticana that the) Yorick figure, appears in all og 
Sterne's major works. 

In The Sermons of Mr. Yorick, the jester is not 
allowed to emerge... Lb is through the persona) or Yorirck 
the death's head that Sterne asserts man's need for 


self-knowledge. But it is in the sermons that we can find 
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the first analysis of the ruling passions, which Sterne 
seemed to see as one of the most serious obstacles to 
consciousness. In these early writings, Sterne defined the 
essence of what was to become the center of his comic 
world--the hobbyhorse. But the medium of the Christian 
sermon by its very nature limited Sterne's Hamletian 
PeEpsona, te the serious! level. For this eascon elo wis 
understandable that Sterne's contemporaries should have 
beacted negatively to the associarion Cf homileuic wreilcings 
With the King’s jester, 

Only in his comic fiction is Sterne able to develop 
huily the Yorick figure as both av serious and “a icomic 
Ghareacuet sue. Obt Chote abso eis Gisela oe \ Ol Chasuic 
Narrator are all self-conscious individuals who can see 
the serious threat of death but who can also manifest a 
serious assertion of life by playing and jesting. For it 
is hvough the jest, particularly Uwnersexual: anniuendo, 
thaw the Yorvck figure ceminds Us Of; the meed to see the 
ambiguities of language which arise from the complexities 
of the human consciousness. 

This consciousness, this awareness of our mortality, 
Wemsterne ls serlo-comlc end. 9 iG 1s Atipertant thal Scere 
characterizea this) consciousness in sexual terms; Sex 1s 
as basic tO CUL Mortality as death is, and che sexual 
motif is a constant reminder of human fallibility. This 
helps to explain why all of the Yorick figures in Sterne’s 


fiction rely so heavily on sexual innuendo. The double 
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meanings of their language create an ironic distance for 
the reader and invite us at the same time to recognize the 
mortal/sexual nature within ourselves. This confrontation, 
much Like Tristram ss .conironteation with death and sex; 2s 


basic to human consciousness and self-knowledge as Sterne 


sees it. 
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Laurence Sterne, The Sermons of Mr. Yorick, in The 


Complete Works and Life of Laurence Sterne, ed. Wilbur L. 
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a7 on Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
ed. Alexander Campbell Fraser (Oxford, 1894), Book ITI, 
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consider these impressions: "Locke and the 'Dissolution 
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indebted to Tuveson's article. 
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Se sout per Loe. 
r5 
Joseph Wood Krutch, "Modernism" in Modern Drama 
NeW York 0G2) Fe pe S4< 


6 
MOCke ) HSSaQyV yet Vix Vv Ilias: 


Pees “ihe Head and the’ Heart, (| us (Apert 9, 1949), 
232. This essay refutes Ernest N. Dilworth's position that 
Sterne 1s a "thorough jester": The Unsentimental Journey 
of Laurence Sterne (New York, 1948); p: 925° The author of 
sine Head and the Heart’ argues that reality for Sterne 
Was not just.reason or feeling but the opposition of both 
reason and feelings: “The humorous and poignant 
consequences of this contlict, and the pleasures of 
self-awareness, probably have a greater share in the 
enjoyment of Sterne than satirical amusement." This view 
us echoed by A. Ho. Cash in Sterne s (Comedy of, Moral 
SeHulMents , Chapterny. 


eHerbere Read presented the first modern defense of 
Sternevasea Moralivst Finta 1927 TuSTrarticie wlalso in 
Gol lectedy Nesays in Uiterary Criticism, 0935) in, L360, 
Kenneth MacLean argued that, like Locke, Sterne sees 
morality as knowable (John Locke and English Literature 
of the Highteenth-Century). And a few years later, 
Wer Be eC. Wattins contended thay eocke sus the ~=real’ basis: 
for Sterne's religious belief (Perilous Balance, p. 117). 
Mone recently, “A. Ho Cash haswalse, argued chau tnerserongdese 
influence on Sterne's moral thought was John Locke ("The 
Sermon in Dyvstram Shandy," ELH, sOCcr [196477 1395). 


12 


Locke, Essay, IV.xviii.4. 


206 ¢ the Conduct of the Understanding, ed. Francis W. 
Garrorih (ew York, 88966)), “p86. 


21 por a discussion of Sterne’s treatment of the 
LCUIANG =passion seas opposed to Pope's conception of -the 
Umilang Passion,» see FPluchere, Leurence Sterne, pp. 262-23)- 
Hiuchene: points OUureenat, Ol (so berne) ithe moulting paceion. 
is "no longer a tempest that blew men's conduct dangerously 
CEmecourse, (pp. 234)5_ but) rather / le gentle jobstinacy ‘on 
the part Of the mind, disrupting che hormal relations 
between things, and between things and human beings" (p. 285). 
This distunctionsnolas true: fOr Sterne ss irceion, wiere we 
are presented with the comic hobbyhorse. But in the Sermons, 
Sterne's discussion of the "ruling passion" has much in 
common with Pope's description, "On life's vast ocean 
diversely we sail,/Reason the card, but passion is the 
gale” (Essay on Man, Epistle 21, Vines 107-108). See the 
discussion of Herod (Sermon IX) and Felix (Sermon XIX) 


which follows. 
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22 
the (choice of words heré-—"storm of passions "——makes 
it clear that Sterne is presenting the "passions" in much 
the same way as Pope did in the Essay on Man. 


2 
“Locke, Essay, II.iii.1. 


24 
Cash Sihessermon™ in) Tristram: ouandy, + pe 406% 


25 
. W. B. C. Watkins relates Sterne's narrative 
technique to Locke's contention that "consciousness makes 


bersonal) Identity’ (Peri lous Balance, p. 132)... 


26 
LOCKE essa Views soe coi. 
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29 
HOcke essay peli. xiv. Gee her se ICteclssioneor Locke ls 
‘psychology ofthe train of wideas”™ "and ais intluence on 
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21 aurence Senne, lie uur erand Opinrons OL Leisuram 
Shandy, Gentleman, ed. James Aiken Work (New York, 1940), 
Vole N lly (Chapter NV, bb. So. aE subsequenG rererences 
EG bis uhemeshanay Wulleinelude volume, chaplie~,. aid) page 
numbers and will be taken from this edition. 


3alan Dugala  McKullop, VihesHauly Mesterssobenugi ish 
Bactron .(uawrence,, Kansas, 1956), "p.. 206. 


“ese Aiken Work, ed., The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gentleman (New York, 1940), p. 1x. 


See ee Drew, The Novel: A Modern Guide to 


Fifteen English Masterpieces (New York, 1963))) p. 77. 


oe Ru lowers, USterne!s Cock and Bull Story; » 
Dehn POEe (GMa) ne .  Nhe2e). 


Toned Paulson, Satire and the Novel in 
Bighteenth-Century England (New Haven, 1967), p. 260. 
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8 
William Bowman Piper, "Tristram Shandy's 
Tragi-comical Testimony," Criticism, III (1961), 184. 


9 
David Dalches, A Critical History of Enolish 
Literature (Londen, ]1960)hopp. 73to7o7. 


EO 
Fluchére, LeurencerolLerne pepe 5. 


i 
a yohn M. Stedmond, The Comic Art of Laurence Sterne: 
Convention and) Innovation in ‘iristram Shandy' and 'A 
Sentimental Jc Journey (Toronto, POG7) Asp. LOS. 
12 | 
Joans Joffe Hall “The Hobbynorsi cal, World of 
Pers tramimenandy, Milo w xx Cl963)eeel oo. 
1 : 
ee Partradge, A Dicelonaery OF solang and 
Unconventional English, 6th ed. (New York; 1967), p. 394. 


ee Partridge, Shakespeare's Bawdy (London, 1947), 
p.- 127. Samuel Johnson gives the non-bawdy usages of 
hobby: 


ba Stick On which boys get astride and ride. A stupid 
fellow. A ‘’species of hawk. > Any irish or Scottish 
horses a pacing horse; a garrcan: (A Dictionary Of the 
English Language [New York, 1967]). 


Dror a discussion of Lawrence's use of the 
rocking—horse image as a metaphor of autoeroticism, see 
WeeD. Snodgrass, "A Rocking—Horse:.) The Symbol, the Pattern, 
the Way to Live," Hudson Review, XI (1958), 191-200. See 
also Neil D} Isaacs, "The Autoerotic Metaphor in Joyce, 
Sterne, Lawrence, Stevens, and Whitman," Literature and 
Psychology, XV," No. 2 ((Spring 1960)7 92-106" 


partridge, DiCELOnary, ep ea ooo. 


17 partridge, Dictionary, p. 406. Samuel Johnson 
definesstounorse as WY Lorcover, amare. (AuDictlonarysors the 


English Language). 


ae jicsminteresting. to: noLe ain@this Tegards that in 
the seventeenth century the term Looby referred to the 
buttocks and to the female pudend (Partridge, Dictionary, 
De O02). 


Robert Alter, ~ Tristram Shandy and the Gamer or 
Hover. American scholar XXXVI (Spring L968) 7 317 . 


20partridge, Bawdy, p. 203. 


2lprancis Groce, A ClassicaluDuciionary on the Vulgar 
Tongue, ard: ed. (New York, LO63) ye pee. stk 
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*2partridge, Dictionary, p. 385. 


22Grose, CUassiced Dictionary, spr 163. 


A WEAC GE, DECCLONArY;, Dp. LSS. 
= Wee aselava, DaWOY, De. boo. 


*®partridge, DUCTION GLY a5 p.8 10 


7 
"Partridge, DEGELONEBY,.) Den ooo. 
Ppartridge, Bawdy, p. 194. 


eceager idee DLECULONALY, WED eo LO). 


See ee caes DLeEVOnaLry,, pa) 210). 

st oartridge, Bawdy, pp. 8165. 

32Grose, Clesct cou DIcCelOua iyi aspen Or 
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This, Of coOllirse, Sounds very close to Freud's 
identification of the "oral" phase as the most primitive 
of the various phases of sexual development. But this 
phenomenon was discovered much before Freud. Freud himself 
points out that this stage of development has been long 
known Of, and Ne refers to Examples’ Of Eqyptiam art 
Lepresenuing even the civine HOrUs wih a Linger anehis 
mouth. “Given the cGharacteriZatuion of Toby “as a child—Like 
innocent, who prerers the Oral -activities Cl smoking his 
PLperand whistling above hevecosextial activity, Le Ls 
iniGeeresting LO NOte 8 reud. so COmMenus On, tie sauvOcleulc 
aSeeCes Ob Oral cixauion:: 

"In the act of sucking for its own sake the erotic 
component, al sOeGbatiived Une sucking fOr InULel Eien, 
Makes itsel£ independent, gives up the object in-an 
external person, and replaces it by a part of the 


child's own “person. “The oral impulse becomes 
auto-—erotic, asi the anal and other erotogenic impulses 
acre from the beginning. Further development has, to 


Dut Lb as! concisely as possrbletetwe aims+ ShiGsc, 
bowrenounce auko-eroticism, tO give Up aegaim the 
object found in the child's own body in exchange again 
for an external one; and secondly, to combine the 
VacLous Objects of the separcace impulses and yreplace 
them. by onewsingle (one. “This maturally can only be 
done 16 the single object 1s again itselt complete, 
Witches bodyelikerthiat Of Ehe subject; nor Gan 1G oe 
accomplished without some part of the auto-erotic 
impulse-excitations being abandoned as useless." 
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(Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psycho- 


snaiysis [New York, 1924 Twenty-first Lecture, p. 


35partridge, DECULOnary, © Deon 


36 
Partridge, Dictionary, p-.. 197. 


37 
Parturtdge, Ssawdy,  p. 95. 


Sea eae DECELONary), Dy 630. 


Gear neces Duceionary;, pp..9373 ene 584.) for a 
general discussion of the pipe and whistle imagery as a 
characterizing technique, see Frederick P. Kroeger, "Uncle 
Toby's Pipe and Whistle," Papers of the Michigan Academy 
Of Science, Arts, and Letters, XLVIT (1962 ] bool meeting), 
669-685. 


40 partridge, DicCtvonary 7 P-520u. 


41 
ieeyenserWoleley) i enmiketeyangy (oe Leeder 


4 

partridge, Dictionary, Pt. . 
eo cee gab Yee 

44 


Act Il, scene i171, lines 294-300" See Partridge, 
Bawoy, Pps) Gr ands136. 


> Corner means pudend, as in, Othello's reterence to 
Desdenenaue infidel teysee" L haderather be vay toed @ -) than 
keep a corner in the thing I love/For others' uses" 
(Titi? 70=273) . esee Partridge, Bawdy, ps 24: 


46 


PactcLdge,) Diculonery, eps) ou. 


cals an aside, it seems apropos to cite a rather 
colorful eighteenth-century expression for masturbation: 
EO pox the vesuim anG=Gget Cockroaches. alerne may) not 
be making explicit reference to this expression, but 
Partridge s) comment Om this seying seems relevant to the 
present discussion: "An unsavory pun on cock and a too 
true criticism of nautical and cloistered life" (Partridge, 


Duet lOnary, mips te 1) e 


48 artridge, Drcelonary,. Ds OL. 
4° partridge, Dictionary, p. 436. 
SO partridge, Dictionary, p. 243% 
>t partridge, Dictionary); De 016: 


y Vel 


i Nhe. ae v. beat 


a 
wa) 


ae ; : 
Paburidge,, Viectionary, pa 697% 


>> see Et ey 
eer iacd cies, DLEULONGEY Der oos . 
Soearer aces DECClLOUNary = 0.1205). 
Ceara Dictionary, Dp. 689. 
eee NEG, DEC ELONaL yy) seen. 
Pe ete GL, DECULONeALY = Dano tle 
papeeera ane: DUCE LONary,. D441. 
OU aes 1B Gis (92) 


Ppareraece: DUGEIONAary;, Pp. .460. 


See eee cee DieOroOneahy y= D.mew 2. 


Solem fine 5). 


Spore ace: DRGELOR ALY We DO les 


Oe Tekace MihevAutoerotic Metapnion," pp.) 95-96. 


eo Iuenere makes the same point: 

"Their [the Shandys'] eccentricities never stop them 
from belonging to the feeling Human family. ~ That is 
why their intellectuel abenrations, their whims, their 
manias, even their occasional intolerance, are made up 
for by the permanence Of thelr emotional ties. herr 
portraits have the fright to be hung among the creations 
of the traditional “psychology "and in) the gallery. of 
POrigina be!) (heaurence sterne, sp. 260). 


67 


Partridge, “Dictbionany, 630% 


OS partridge, DirchLonanry ; 


Oo Dantridge: Deu Onainy, 


19 


pore oe Dreeronary, 


2p artridge, Drecu1 Onary, 


7S artridge, Dictionary, 


p 

p 

p 
Parte age, sDictilOlaly .e pes. 

p 

p 

p 
74 _ 


Partcldage, victionany, 


202 
Ws 
Pager ide, “DNGELONaRY « aoa 02/1 


SBurton quotes Philippus Beroaldus on the advantages 
Of the single Lite: 
SH OL sa SLOG time elLVved ajsingle Lite, Lecould not 
ablde Marrlage, but as a rambler (to use his own 
words) I took a Snatch where 2 could get it . . 2" 


(Anatomy of Melancholy [New York, 1955], p. 814. 


partridge, DEGEUONALY ; Dano. 


78partridge, Bawdy, p. 126. 
DO ee Soeiees, DCE LONatry soc ire 
80 


Richard A. Lanham, Tristram Shandy: The Games of 
Pleasure (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, 1973). 
81 


Lanham, p. 48. 
Snare ea SOs 


83), anham, ag AvSihs 


Se availa DeeRLOn « 


Chapter” Bit 

Procter Eesayy olla 4. 

“Locke, Essay, II.xxxiii.18. 

partridge, Bawdy, p. 206. 

‘partridge, DichlOnary, spall. 

Seoneeidces Dictionary); palo. 

Opartridge, DiGia Onacy spol. 

‘partridge, DiEctt Ona Gy PeaeLo. . 

Serer ide: DeckLonary - -p.9 245% 

For example, in speaking of Othello and Desdemona, 
Iago says "He hath not yet made wanton the night with her; 
ancitsheiis sportuior Wove” (Othello, ll iii. 16-17) » akon 


other Shakespearean uses of sport, see Partridge, Bawdy, 
jolg. “LSP se 


10 


Partridge, Bawdy, p. 116: 


203 


pear cr iaces Bawdy, p. 224. 


t2partridge, BaWway po.) Gy 
135thello, III.iii.270-273. 
14 


Pablerdge » Dictionary, pe ol. | Also, spinster 
Sern to a harlot in the eighteenth century (Dictionary, 
Ds 2 S10). 


eee cee DLCELONaEY . "paseo / Se 


16piuchere POInLS OuUL that in parts or fnistram 
Shandy Sterne seeks “the complicity of the reader under the 
innocent appearance of reticence or innuendo that might 
bass unnoticed” (haurence Sterne, p. 226). 


ik aia dee 
Ce areraces DAEGUIONerY, Dn 405. 


ul 
Grose, ClasslLealypict lonely. 2266 


1opartridge, Dice Olan yym Demet e 
20see Work, ed., Tristram Shandy, III.xxxvi.226, 
sa aie pow 
Zt : eee a 
Ralcupdge, Wie VON aby, pee oor 
BO 


Partridge, Bawdy, ps. 10d. 
23Work, ed., Tristram Shandy, III.xxxvii.229, fn. 3. 


OS seth Joffe Hall suggests that Sterne makes us jump 
con conclusions = to 
“instruct the reader, get him caught up so that Sterne, 
as moralist, may pull the response out £rom under the 
reader's feet and giggle, 'Aha, look where you've 
been caught peeping!" ("The Hobbyhorsical World of 
Tri strameonency. MUO, x XLV 6 PhOGSiemiboGle. 


2 orhe ladyis title, was Luselr aysexuad joke in) the 
eighteenth century. Grose defines abbess as “a bawd, the 
mistress of a brothel" (Classical Dictionary, p. 11). 


Pores Love Gc. LaeoUub Ss uOSst,sCUple lee mererred scons 
Weoread princeser plackets, King Of codpileces’ = (1ii121.1396) ; 
For other Shakespearean uses of the term placket, see 
Partridge, Shakespeare's Bawdy, p. 166. See also Partridge, 
Dicelonakby, p. 637% 


"partridge, DEMeh ea olglatiangng (ay Milos 


28 artridge, Dictionary, (O. O70. 
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ohanee aoe Gefines the verb: to draw as, (Ob aman) 
to expose (his sexual organ) by bringing it out, as if 
sword from scabbard" (Bawdy, (Oly eG 925) a iG 12s very probable 
that, in depicting Diego as a long-nosed man with a 
scabbard-less scimitar, Sterne is playing with this sense 
of to draw. 


ee ehakespeaTe: Romeo, and Vultet, fo iv.5o4-94, 


Sid , 
It might be noted in passing that La Fosseuse's 
name seems to involve a sexual oS based on the French 
word for hole (fosse) ~ 


Chapter IV 


aeons SEeine, A oentimetual Journey fhrough 
Erance sand lualy by Mes yYorick, seas Gardner Daysrour, 
Jr. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967), p. 219. All 
subsequent citations from A Sentimental Journey are 
taken from this edition; page references will appear in 
parentheses. 


*vorick's LCedl sORspuccuing. Navarre  wechoccstie 
eighteenth-century notion of sentiment as it evolved from 
the Latitudinarvans. “According to this concept of sentiment, 
man is made in the image of a benevolent God. Hence, man 
is endowed with the ability to feel deeply; and he can 
increase his natural goodness through the benevolent 
intercourse with others and through the enjoyment of the 
pleasurable sensations which come from his benign creator. 
As the eighteenth century progressed, sentimentalism 
eventually ~lost 1us Origindgl religious meaning «and became 
more associated with the cult of feeling emotions for their 
own sake. | “indeed, Yorick ss hobby horsical temptation is co 
plirsue this latter form of Sentimentalism, even tnough his 
verbal protestations evoke the former meaning of 
Ssemulmentealisin. 

For discusstens Of "Ene sources of 
eiighteenth—century sentimentalism see: R. S. Crane, 
USuUGOGeSstiOns COoWwards a Geneology Of the Men ol Feeling, 
BGM) 2 (1935), 205-230, And, A. R- Humphreys, “Ihe 
Friend of Mankind' (1700-1760) --An Aspect of 
Hignteenth Century Sensitivity," RES, XXIV (1948)7, 203-218: 

Gardner D. Stour, wre. discusses the Latitudinarivan 
sources of sentimentalism as they apply to A Sentimental 
Journey in "Yorick's Sentimental Journey: A Comic 
‘Pilgrim's Progress' for the Man of Peeling,” ELH, XXX 
(1963), 395-412; 


3critics have long beén recognizing Yorick's 
awareness of his own inconsistencies, particularly since 
Ernest Nevin Dilworth's study The Unsentimental Journey 
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of Laurence Sterne, in which Dilworth argues the thesis that 
Sterne and his narrators are to be seen mainly as jesters. 
For example, Fluchére PolMte coum pthateYorick 1s more 
interested in sensation then in’ the object which causes 
S€isatlon, but, according co Fluchére, YORLCe 1s 
self-critical of this tendency in himself (Laurence Sterne, 
pp. 392-393); “A. Hi Cash arques that Sterne sees man as 

a combination of benevolence and selfish sentiments and 
that Yorick learns to see the distinction between 

urbanity and humanity (Sterne's Comedy of Moral Sentiments, 
pp. 52-53). John Stedmond maintains that Yorick is aware 
of his hobbyhorse, and, through him, Sterne sympathetically 
exposes human limitations (The Comic Art of Laurence 

Suerne,, Dp. 160). “And Gardner Dy stout, Jr claimes thar 
"Yorick's Journey can, I believe, be regarded as a 'parable' 
or 'fable' intended to illustrate the comic perplexities, 
and the possibility, of fulfilling the Eighteenth—Century 
MOG TMpehaGl Ve BUC KnOW chy Ssele al" Yori ces Senuimenual 


WOUGNEY apes oe. 
‘partridge, DicEiOnaky, 6D OSo. 
Spartridge, DECeLOn ayn eee 


Sin Shakespeare's time, trot also referred to a 
Gommon prostitute (Partridge, Bawdy, p. 209). 

Tpartridge, Di civOnaty; Pato 

Spartridge, Baway, p. 204. 


To come meant to experience a sexual emission in 
Shakespeare's time (Bawdy, p. 89). Partridge lists the 
same meaning for the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
(DretTonaby mp. 1/1) wel neve. 1 spl Lilie stOuUpDURE nat sLile 
expression must have had the same meaning during the 
eighteenth century. 


l0partridge, Bawdy, p. 104. 


llpartridge, Ductionaly, Pa Ze). 


tepartriage, Dich onary, “pe e4o2.. 


13partridge, Bawdy, p. 160. 


14partridge, Dictionary, = ps ood- 


15cee Partridge, Bawdy, p. 126; and Dictionary, p. 
BOZe 


l6partridge, Bawdy, p-. 103. 
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>! Sereriage, DECELONEary te 2255 


eae eee DUECGLORArY "Dp. 41s. 
1 

"partridge, DigvLOnany,“pe, 44a. 
*Opartridge, Baway -- Der ellt/ 5 


2 
ase. for example, Burton, Anatomy of MeLancnoly, 
pp. 126-129-and 659-664, "Dre. Woehnscn cGertines hot mac 


"lustful; lewd" (A Dictionary of the English Language) . 


AWE CIS, Dictionary, —psn 100. 


23 
See SLOW, —YORLcCK Ss Sentimental Journey. 


On the Other hand), Cash, an Sterne's Comedy of Moral 
Petbiments (p21 793) pice kliLes thie postion. 


24 partridge, Dictionary, p. 626. “And Grose, 
Classical DichiOnary, ps 5260! 


*Spartridge, Baway,, | ps 69" 


-©partridge, Dictionary, p. 644. 


Chepuer  V 


See Caapuei wIVies sin o eaNcseZO. 


¢pristram Shandy.:) ie sGames Ob PP leasire, pa l41. 
Lanham then goes on to suggest that Toby's bowling green 


Ss ehe wwester Ve =solugion tO wan ond =i as honor. 79 Bur 
Loby andthe other hobbyhorse Eiders are nou really 
jesters in the same way that Yorick is. In fact, as I 


show below, Yorick acts as a standard in Tristram Shandy, 
aidras .clich Ne oftem Operaces as 42 LOL to, ties noppynorstcal 
Siang yis wm Bocce ecn ano. 


3pristram Shandy! sabaw Or Gravity, shin AX pi 
CHS Ly 8 1: 


Stee has traditionally been associated with sexual 
passion. “For example, in Shakespeare s time, the Cerm 
referred to sexual ardour (Partridge, Bawdy, p. 113); and 
from circa 1670-1850, the expression fire-—ship referred 
to a venerally aQiseased whore (Dictionary, “p.'277). Dr. 
Jonneon Getines fire wes “anything provoking: anything that 
intlames the passions; “the passion of love" (A Dictionary 


of the English Language). 


2 John Stedmond argues thet Yorick is the closest 
thing to a norm against which to test the clown-hero's 
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world. Also, Don Quixote becomes a norm through Yorick. 

pee Ihe Comic Art o£ Laurence Sterne (Toronto, 1967), p. 69. 
In opposition to Stedmond, Melvyn New sees Sterne as a 
Ssatinist 7?) buts hereonsiders Yorick an atcimiiar Pichi to 
Ssteamond. New sees; Yorick asia moral standara——Yorick is 
humble, self-aware, a memento mori, and he rides a slow 

nag aS opposed to the galloping hobbyhorses. See 

Halivence Sterne as Satirist (Gainesville, 1969) 7 pp. J6=-77/. 


Goa Chapterw iii, in.) ly: 
at 


see Robert Alter, “Iristram Shandy and the Gamer or 
Love; Alerrcans scholar, XxXVie (Spring 1068)e. 516-3237 


Salter Sees Wit, “especially cexual wit, "as une, most 
important way in which communication takes place in 
A SOM Shean PeNMelalees 9 (sisi. jelee eye, 1805, 


*partridge, DICULONeLY; Dea D1. 


S Peete Bawdy aD Ls 


Mloristram SHanGy, § Dee eG /,. LM. 
“partridge, Bawdy, p. 204. 


HS eel, DIGeilOharyis pin o- 


14 see Chap cere lie, iiamme os 


1 Spartridge, Dichionary 1b. 114. 


l©partridge, DiLCeLOna lyse Dt Ur 


Vgpint May calise I1nvolVera sexual yOke. “See 
Gliapuer sige ine .829 and oO. 


Supristram Shandy slaw Of Gravity, 3S5-87-. 


"arose, Classical Dictionary, p. il. See also 
Partridge, Dictronary, Db. 1.) We are alscvreminded chat 
Mune cCOULINSIONity a. courtesa Ored Marlot in the 
eighteenth century. See fn. 9. 


*Opartridge, Directed Oliatya wp -aeke a1 


2lmhe colors green and yellow were traditionally 
associated with a disease incident to unmarried women and 
which would today be called frustration. For example, in 
Ue Inoels Night we are told of a girl who 
Pin dea scnCught, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
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emi ting at qriet, Was not this love indeed?" 
(IL.iv.114-118) 

Robert Burton describes this disease in detail in his 
sectlon on the “Syinptoms of Maids'; Nuns’, and Widows’ 
MeVencholy,”) (Anatomy ef Melancholy, po. 253-357)... (Dr. 
Johnson defines green as "pale; sickly; from whence we call 
the Maids disease the green sickness, or chilorosis.” And 
under yellowness he remarks that "it is used in Shakespeare 
for jealousy" (A Dictionary of the English Language). 


*2partridge, Dicelonary, p- S99. 


23 under TiN Op a Painer Loge Bites “ric Ci opalm, see wirlen 
is a contemptuous gesture made by thrusting the thumb 
forth from between the first two fingers; whence comes 
Bie expresslOm net =O Care Origive a. Lig tor .aperson 
(sixteenth and seventeenth centuries). Fig means the 
pudendum muliebre (nineteenth and twentieth centuries) ; 
Ene terns wsemanuLeally connectedawith the Ggesuure.. — Hence, 
TL Woulg follow that, the term must Have carried the sexual 
meaning during the eighteenth century. Note also the 
sexually valiusive imppecaurvon, frenwonekespeece suite, 

Gig mel WBaway, (pb.  Ul2) BWian regards to fig Of Spain, 1t 
may be that Sterne had this gesture in mind when he has 


Tristram exclaim at Janatone, "That Nature should have told 
this cheature a wore aboue a statue = thumbl=—' (Vite =<.490). 
24nartridge, DUC CLO Wap emeco. 
*°partridge, Dictwonany, eoemey ae 
26 


“Parner ddes = DICtTOnaly, sp oo. 


As a Oy 


2Bsce ChapeceriLV, sLn.i25. 


oer aduscusses the significance of this 
cabbage-planting scene with regards to Sterne's narrative 
method: iTrvcetlammoianay and tne Game of Love, 7 jp. s195 


30partridge, Dict TON s Demos. 


31 partridge, Dictionary, ps lS. 


32556 Stout, ed., A sentimental Journey, p. 222, 
Footnote cto lines Wo-19. 
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